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, SOME FRESH LIGHT ON THE DHAEISIVA CAVES 
AND THE ORIGIN OF THE SILAHARA DYNASTY 

BY 

Prof. Hiralal Jain, m. a,, ll. b, 

DharaMva is the headquarters of a district in the Hyderabad 
State. It has recently been renamed as Osmanabad after the 
name of the present Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Osman Ali. About two miles north-east from the town, in a ravine 
facing the west, is a group of caves which have been noticed and 
described by Mr. James Burgess. ' Of the seven caves, the four 
on the north side of the ravine are decidedly Jaina excavations. 
Nothing was so far known about the origin or the date of these 
caves. Mr. Burgess tentatively assigned them to about 650 A. D. 
adding that ‘ perhaps they belong to a somewhat earlier date. ' 
A work has recently been discovered which throws some light 
upon the origin of the Jaina caves. This work is the Zara- 
kanda-Cariu written by Zanakamara Muni in ApabhraihSa, 
completed in ten samdhis or chapters. ® The fourth and the fifth 
chapters contain information about the caves. The part of the 
story pertaining to this subject is as follows 

1 Arcbaeologioal Survey of Western India, Vol, III, 

2 The work was first discovered by the writer in 1924 from the Jaina 
manuscript stores at Karanja in the Akola district, Berar, and was noticed^ 
with extracts, in the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in C. P. and 
Berar, published in 1926. The work has since been edited with translation, 
introduction, glossary, notes and appendixes by the discoverer in the KSranjS 
Jaina Series, As far as the available data go, the work seems to belong to 
the eleventh century A. D, 
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Karakanda was ruling at Campa in the Anga country. 
Having consolidated all his dominions, he once asked his minister 
whether there was any person who did not acknowledge his 
suzerainty. On being told that the Cola, the Cera, and the Pandya 
kings of the Dravida country did not pay him homage, he sent an 
ambassador to those kings who dismissed him with scant 
courtesy. In wrath, Earakanda took a vow that either he would 
place his foot on their heads or renounce the kingdom. lie then 
marched out with a vast army and reached Terapura. Here he 
was visited by the local ruler named Siva who told him about the 
existence of an old cave on the side of the adjoining hill. Kara- 
kanda visited this cave and found an image of ParsvanStha in 
the cave. On the top of the hill, he discovered another image of 
Parsvanatha buried in an ant-hill. This also he imported into 
that cave. He then discovered a spring of water which was so far 
blocked inside the cave. Before opening it up he excavated 
another cave. Earakanda felt curious to know who had excavated 
the first cave, and his curiosity was satisfied by a Vidyadhara 
who told him the story of its excavation as follows 


In the southern Vedyardha there ruled two VidySdhara 
brothels Nila and Mahanlla. Being pressed by the enemies 
they fled and came to TerSpura where they made their home and 
gradually built a kingdom. They were subsequently converted 
to Jainism by a sage and they excavated the cave and installed 
the image of Parsvanatha therein. The Vidyadhara also told 
Earakanda that the image which he found on the top of the hill 
was picked up by two other Vidyadharas from a Jain temple 
on the Pudi hill in Malabar and was left on the Terapura hill by 
them. Earakanda felt satisfied at this account, and excavated 
two more oaves in the vicinity before proceeding on to Simhala 

and then, on return, conquering the Dravidian kings of Cola, Cera 
and Pandya. 


Now, I consider the oaves mentioned by Eanakamara as 
Identical with the Jaina caves found existing at Dharasiva on 

Earakanda 

tft ^ identical with the modern Tera, twelve miles 

To ^ Osmanabad. It was known to the ancients as 

gara, w ic name baffled the attempts of scholars at its identi- 
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fioation for a long time. Some identified it with Devagiri and 
others with Junnar, while Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proposed Dharur 
in the Nizam’s dominions as the site of the ancient city. ’ It was 
only in 1901 that Dr. Fleet suggested its correct identification 
with the modern Tera misspelt as Thair, Ther, Tair etc. in maps. ® 
The name Tera seems to be more directly connected with Terapura, 

Secondly, the situation of the caves as described by Eana- 
kamara tallies with that of the existing caves. The poet says 
that Karakanda started from the south of TerSpura where he was 
encamping and found the oaves towards the west, on the side of a 
hill at some distance. He also speaks of a lake which abounded 
in lotuses. Now, the existing Tera is twelve miles to the north- 
east of Dharasiva, the old site of the town being divided into 
fourteen wadis or small villages, and the caves are a few miles to 
the south-west in the ravine of a hill. Near the oaves is still to 
be found a lake which though now wanting in lotuses, is still 
reputed in the public to have once abounded in lotuses. 

Thirdly, the principal cave contains an image of Parsva- 
natha as described by the author, who speaks of the cave as a 
large one ha'ving a thousand pillars { Sahasa—khambha) which 
should be taken to mean nothing more than having too many 
pillars to be counted at a glance. Below is reproduced the des- 
cription of only the main hall of the principal cave of the group, 
as given by Mr. Burgess, in order to convey an idea of the 
extensive scale on which the cave has been designed — 

“ The great ^ala or hall of the cave is not quite square, being 
wider at the back than in front, the former width being 95 feet, the 
latter only 79 feet, while the depth is about 80 feet. In this area 
are thirty-two pillars, arranged in two concentric squares. The 
inner square has 12 pillars and encloses an area 23 ft. 9 inch, 
square, and 10 ft. 2 inch. high. The outer, about 9J ft. from the 
walls has twenty pillars and encloses an area about 55 ft. deep by 
58 wide, leaving an aisle round the central square about 13 ft. 
wide in front and back, while along the sides it is 14 ft. wide. The 
roofs of the aisles on each side of this outer square vary in height 

1 Early History of the Deccan by E. G. Bhandarkar, Poona 1927, p. 59. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer Vol. II 1908, p. 82 ; J. E, A. S. , 1901, pp. 537ff, 
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with a tendency to increase towards the back, the aisle being 12| 
ft. high, and the one in front of it 11 ft, 7 inch, at the back and 
slightly less in front while the side aisles are about 10 ft. 4 inch, 
in height. In each side wall are eight cells, each about 9 ft. 
square and in the back are six three on each side of the shrine, 
which occupies the centre. The cells are all plain and exactly of 
the character of those usually found in Bauddha caves. In the 
floor of the cell( k ) in the north-west corner, is a small hole in 
the floor which is constantly filled with water and may possibly 
have some connection with the cistern etc. 

Kanakamara says that when Karakancla observed minutely 
the shrine he found a knot at the seat of the Jina. On inquiry he 
learnt from an old artisan of the place that it was meant to stop 
a fountain of water which had sprung up there. Karakanda felt 
curious and caused the fountain head to be opened up. From it 
water gushed forth and filled the whole cave. It was later on 
brought under control by the help of a Vidyadhara. Now, at the 
principal cave there is a cistern close to a chamber containing 
images of Parsvanatha. In its floor there are two openings con- 
nected with the cistern. I consider this chamber to have been the 
old sanctuary where Karakanda discovered the fountain. As des- 
cribed above, there is yet another cell attached to the hall which 
has a hole in the floor constanly filled with water. 

The last point in favour of the identification is that the caves 
are still popularly known amongst the Jainas as Earakandu's 
caves. 

The question now arises, who were the excavators of the 
ancient cave ? While investigating whether any historical basis 
could be found for the origin of the cave as given by Kana- 
kamara, I came upon the following information about the Sila- 
hara princes— 

“ The Silahara princes trace their origin to Jimutavahana, the 
son of Jimutaketu who was the king of a certain class of demigods 
called Vidyadharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named 
Sankhacuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda in his 
place. One of the titles borne by the princes of all the three 
families was ‘ Tagarapura^varadadhisvara ^ or, lords of Tagara the 
best of cities, ^ which fact has a historical significance. It shows 
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that the SilahSras belonged to a family that once possessed 
supreme sovereignty and reigned at Tagara. In one Silahara grant 
it is expressly stated that the race known by the name of Silshara 
was that of the kings who were masters of Tagara ( Maharakhya- 
vaiTisoyam Tagareivara-hhubhrtam ). As mentioned in a former 
section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late period, 
but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, nor have 
we found any trace of the Silahara kingdom with Tagara as its 
capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of the Andhrabhrtya 
period and the foundation of the Calukya power. ” ‘ 

From this account two facts emerge very prominently, firstly, 
that the Silahara princes were the descendants of a Vidyadhara 
and, secondly, that they once had their capital at Tagara which 
has, since Sir E. G. Bhandarkar wrote the above account, been 
identified with Terapura or Tera near modern Osmanabad. These 
facts have been emphasized in almost all the inscriptions of tho 
Silaharas. In the Silahara grant of Narasimha dated Saka 980, 
for example, we read — sfi 

H5n: etc. 

This also proves the same conclusion. 

The next question that arises is how and when did the Vidya- 
dhara ancestors of the Silaharas come to rule at Tagara ? This 
question occurred to Sir Bhandarkar and it has not yet been 
solved. According to Eanakaniara, two Vidyadhara brothers 
Nila and Mahanlla came to Terapura from the Southern Vedyardha. 
Somadeva, in his Katha-sarit-sagara locates the Vedyardhas as 
follows:- There are two Vedyardhas of Vidyadharas on the Hima- 
layas, the northern and the southern, the former on the upper 
side of the Kailasa and the latter on the lower side. ® Thus, the 

1 Early History of the Deooan by B. G. Bhandarkar, Poona 1927, p. 169. 

® WBTKfBm XIV, 3, 65-66. 

itcnuTPUT ^ I 

3^1 silwiSisr mm I 
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two Vidyadhara brothers may be said to have come to Tagara or 
Terapura from the southern range of the Himalayas. Kanakamara 
tells us that they had to leave their ancestral home in the 
Vedyardha on account of the pressure of the enemies. On this 
point also the Katha-sarit-sagara throws some light. In lambaka 
fourteenth of that work we have an account of a protracted vrar 
between Haravahanadatta, the king of the Vatsas, and the Vidya- 
dharas of the Southern Vedyardha, in which the latter were 
completely vanquished and the former was crowned king. It 
might be this pressure of the enemies that drove away Nila and 
MahSnlla to the south. We also find Jimutavahana the ancestor 
of the Silaharas mentioned in the .Katha-sarit-sagara, as the king 
of Vidyadharas who lost his suzerainty because he belauded his 
charity and sacrifice. ’ The existence of a ruling dynasty of 
Vidyadharas to the south of the Nerbudda is vouchsafed by 
Padmagupta in his Nava-sahasanka-carita where his con- 
temporary hero Sindhuraja is said to have been helped by Vidya- 
dhara chief Sa^ikhanda the son of Sikhandaketu, against the 
Asura king Vajrankusa of Ratnavatl. ® 


All this evidence leads me to conclude that Nlla and Mahanlla 
the two Vidyadharas who migrated from the Himalayas to Tera- 
pura were the ancestors of the Silahara princes and that they or 
their early descendants, having become converts to Jainism, 
excavated the principal cave at Terapura. I may appear to be 
making history out of fables and fairy tales but the pieces of in- 
formation culled here fit in so well with what we know from 
epigraphical records and literary tradition, that the temptation to 
recognize a historical basis in them is irresistible. 


> Ibid ZVI, 3, 7. 


II II 



II c II 


* The Indian Antiquary Vol. T.TTT 1933 
Padmagupta’s NavasShasankacarita. 


PP. 101-107 : Historical 


data 
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Now, what can be the time of the VidySdhara settlement at 
Terapura and the excavation of the ancient cave and subsequently 
of three more caves there ? As Sir Bhandarkar has said, we have 
not found out any trace of the Silahara kingdom with Tagara as its 
capital, within anj known historical period. And yet it cannot 
now be denied that the Silaharas once ruled at Tagara. If Nara- 
vahanadatta of the Vatsas is to be assigned any place in history 
it can only be done in the pre-Setunaga dynasty. Karakanda who 
is said to have found the cave existing in his time, belongs to a 
hierarchy of saints sufficiently ancient to be claimed both by the 
Jainas as well as the Bauddhas and, amongst the former, by both 
the Digambara and the Svetambara sects. ’ The Bauddhas say 
that he lived prior to their prophet Buddha,^ in agreement with 
the Jainas who assign him to the Tirtha of Parsvanatha, that is, to 
the period following the Niravana of Partvanatha and preceding 
the advent. of Mahavira, which period falls approximately between 
800 B. C. and 400 B. c. In the stru cture of the caves, particularly 
those portions of them which "are ancient, there is nothing which 
may definitely point to a more recent date, while it is noteworthy 
that in all those cave temples no image of Mahavira is to be found. 
The period of Silahara ascendancy at Tagara, as said above, also 
seems to be very remote. Though much emphasis cannot, at 
present, be laid on those evidences, they seem to point to a time 
about five centuries preceding the Christian era for the Silahara 
supremacy at Tagara and the excavation of the caves. 

' Jacobi’s Ausgewahlte Erzahbungen in MahSrastrl, the story of Kara- 
kari^u. Translation, in Bngiish, in J. J. Meyer’s Hindu Tales, London, 1909, 
The writer of this article has discovered more than a dozen Jaina works, 
Digambara and Svetambara, dealing with the Karakaijda story, for which see 
introduction to Karakaijdacariu, KaranjS Jaina Series, Vol. IV. 

s Charapentier’s Paccekabuddhageschichten, Upasala 1908. Dr. Char- 
pentier has tried to find some Brahmanic recognition also of Karakapdu but 
the attempt is not quite successful. For the Buddhist story see KumbhakSta 
Jataka, in JStaka Vol. HI. 
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APPENDIX 

Extracts from Karakandacariu of Kanakaniara throwing light 
oa the origin of the Jaina caves at Terapura — 

1 

Karakanda, king of Canipa, after unsuccessful negotiations, 
invades the South and reaches Terapura. 

»TT% i 

VfCT Tt 'jTt nr it nmf II 

# Wtrr? I If *Tf| T% I 

foif 3Tf?«r ^ "T’fiTf or it ft ’ t? i 

f%n qit oTT^or % i org- f fifr i 

arnrToont H wrftor i ^ Hfr ^oror i 

f f ’^kTf ^ I ^oiq- org-| I 

foFSJTff^r? HrT* it I ^firt 3 To^ irr orf f i 

37Tfrt ^ff S’ HOT I ors’ ^nf^ Hf 5f q^or i 

^ ^oiTH w^% qr#! ns - 1 qff or H^ %r forf i 
HT ’Frrf’qHr5=Hp%§’f Ti I ^7^ an?«r forf%T% qr^rirf r| i 
qf ofST HJRTH qr^^Fsq-or i Hf -f^og- qqrorsr i^qor i 
'HTrffS’ =ErT%S H^ ScTR Htr ^ft THTORirS 57H7ft I 
HTSfff %oor^ TT^qS’ #T Sfr^TT f II ? II 
Hft oTHft HTf f q^ff moor I jrrroTirTof fm frrfoor i 

qHtHfl %f? T^HToronf i dr f f g-f f^s- f^HRorTf i 
TTTf fi%H’ wqmr^fT'T^ i ^h qorgr i 

fl^^OTHf ;IIS 37:'[37JRT I Hft Hf#Worf^l%ff’ TrfrforfnT I 
3TTfn%S HTf'^ Hf HTSTf I ^OT TITfSft^l fHS- Hf I 

hhttIh |hh qHHoor i of smiirf 13%T woor i 
HH HRH7 %THf Hg I TTHTf HTf HlffH ^7 OTf S 
^'rH^TTHH foTHorTHRf I HTf OTHf of g-TSHH^f I 
STTHTTHS srsiiJf q|TH HTf HTT^SorTlff S qSTHf I 
fi^fT? q7TfH rigt 57S frrs othhs- fttfirf ii r 
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2 

Siva, the ruler of Terapura, waits upon Karalranda and tells 
him about the cave, which Earakanda then visits. 

fffTJ 3Tf?«r ^ i 5^3'^% 1 

^ 3TT3r I 1% 3TRf m gT%i% ^3?T3- 1 

g^'ir ion% mg i 'TOfT? i 

HT^ ^r? I §1 3T:J<I!; ^TFHt %lt <01 I 

qftf R w T%J 3of5r3Tt fir i f ifTmorafr rt i 
^<5 %0T ^Rfw gnr^ i nr^i^ i 

t ^rrafg orw^c f i ^ fw^g ur^^or 53=^ 1 

fTff foriTf I gfr giR off hti 1 

sTffgf ffoor^j 5(5 qgrg 1 r%g ^rorf i ^roif ^sTwog 1 

I'J SJ-^ fw ?rfT WTff 3T5p(f flrTfOr I 

< 3 f rf|g T% T? TTofriTg sr^gnf^g gorr% oroffor 11 8, ^ 11 
g 5 T%ii wif tor I ^T^fiT ant ^g j!! f%%or 1 

qr?if?5£r^^ tTRijoftgiff I sifronrfg fsgg Hrf? 1 
gft 3 Tfi«r ^??05 oniorrffnt i «rrf ror gf rirf ^ rt < 3 TR i 
sTpcrfoont g og i gg Tsgggf^f fgggfrg 1 
?rf|gff gri g gofrf Tg ^Rrrgg tff gf 1 

gt mrt f^ rst ^Ffgrrf orrf gTfgdir n 8, « 11 

gfggR gff # =f f f gro i rtp ggf gro 1 
or irtorr srg^fggrg it| 1 orgffg gr? gw| 1 
gf go^r ggn^i^ frgff f 1 ^ ^pgrfgg gfg^if | 
gcj rt|g g fiif gfggg 1 ^^gorit ^gg gr^gg u 8 , h h 

3 

Earakanda finds out a knot which a sculptor tells him to be 
the mouth of a fountain which is then opened up. 

gr gg ^of gff itrof g? g rtf| 1 f i^'fgft g^gfr fi[f| m 1 
or <gf^f itrerf ffgfg ftfrf 1 gfggff grrgg orrf 1 
^ ^rf^grt gg f^gf ng 1 gsri fgg rtrorfggng i 

2 [ Annals, B. 0. B. 1 1 
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^ 1 ^’rlr i 

^ 'TTJRnmTT ST^ff 'T^7^ 1 if ^Torff Tt | 

^ fSrfforfir ’Tvran- <TTcrf tk i 'TftsrrJr^r^^aT'rf'cr^TT? i 

■RrorrftJT 'STf^f tor? t%t ^otot i 

?If TorjSTi’ T^ ’T^'T^q’ iTR^ in'? H II II 

^ Trq 3Tf f rf srmqr i rw^forr 3ri%f wiot^t i 
lorr^f^ i of sTsf ^srorreV i 

?Tf irref g-^oTf f sff gr ’ttr' i ar T'orra^r a^^srof ^i%5rKriT i 
'T3W3' forRa? I of ii^ror s'Scffr? i 

foTnfaf arffir arr RfT? i frff mcf rt 'arofapTTffof ott? i 
ar^fTf? 'ar ft msfra i ifaroT? of i 

a^iifaf arf ’tofor i a ^%or ii v, ?v ii 

4 

On inquiry by Earakanda a Vidyadbara tells him how two 
Vidyadhara brothers Nila and Mahanila being oppressed by the 
enemy in their home in the Southern Vedyardha came to Tera- 
pura, settled there, became con'verts to Jainism and excavated 
the cave. 

|f%^ ^ apfT?, %or ?f ^OT I 

ftT%wr^r % qrtiT, tt? r rfor3- tt^ ii 

t ^oftt I HT TToTr^JTir? q-^ I 

|f%t rt ^ mtor 1 1 ? rR^sofor i 

qrg' I iTT^ffm itTf^wr i 

fTr'q' 3TT?«r €Tf »Tr^ I STcqJTT^ I 

^qtfl' I JR^TITTOT I 

aif iJT t ft 3F5T I ^Tir I 

'siiROT^TTff ft 3’’:qRor 3TfTsr tier eff i 

ft?^TorTfTf m^TRt arff^T^'f it q^it ii <^5 \ 11 
aft arrtr orir? st^^g-jrrf 1 orit Tf =srisgrff 1 
Tiff 3Tf?t t ft I OTltor oft:^3Fr^tlff5r t it 1 

H ^rf 3TT^ I qTttl%^r ^ffooT ft 3TTtff clT5r I 
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The DharaHva Caves and the tiUhAra Dynasty 

HTf ft I foT^Tftft wq’ I 

riorf i i 

ar^sfurr wf it i ^ #ftft stt^t i 

erf? «Trf Tt 5-125 1 ?rf| ^ 1 

|Tt=cronT% 1 f q- 'rmt < 111 % 1 

^ B;f 5 inrt Tr^rFf ^ sf fril^r 'crf^ant t #3f 21^5 1 
T%?r \ir?t mr^rff ^rr'tq' q^ir^ u h, 5^ \\ 

ST^TT? tf? ft ^rrqrff 1 s<jt s'^rf ^Tnt^- 1 

t^rm I STstfT'? f ^ 2 FHtf 3 ‘ I 

Trf5f5!:2riirff TTftftj^Tt^T^sTf 1 f%3‘ srar ftor'Tft^rqrf i 
3 T'irgrT 7 ^ta- 1 ft^r srfwr^ ft® artprfa 1 

aft af| 5 T 3 Tf f 5 *g 3 TtfrfT? 2 r 1 ^rorrftf ¥Tf|FiT 1 

q-f 72^3- tfi^r irtrft 1 1 2 Tf ntrt f^aaft 1 
m wifT tit 5 ;qrt t ft^r fart^rwoT aft ftrat^ ii u 

5 

The Vidyadhara advises Karakanda to excavate one more cave 
at which the latter excavated two more caves. 

5 fr oTTa? t qf iT%a 3 - \ iTf fa a af srfawaa' 1 
afilas' aft ^fta 1 1 or^a^ at ftws' 1 
aTf T af qarft w w? I araofra'jt ara^ a?Tft 1 
fa- iTTtTt aat foraa^fr 1 aa g^raa ast^rf fSrfaafr i 
as'a’oftaft a2T#l 1 aJKrraa" ftoraT-a'T-a'a'f 1 
aft ^art f qr if 1 arf auifa aart^ f aaaf 1 
ftf ^aoTft ttf r af f apf i f ^orrf aTf arorf tI 'af 1 
faa afaft ar| T%iinT%f 1 at arfafa aaf tI t 
3 Tfaff ataa ffaq af 1 arrar^ift aa ff aftt-af il h, u 



ONDURU COPPERPLATE GRANT OF EMPEROR 
MALLIKARJIINA OF VIJAYANAGARA OF 1456 A- D. 

BT 

A. S. Gadre, m. a., 

Watson Museum, Rajkot 

These plates which are in a very good state of preservation 
are three in number. They were found by the Re?. Fr. H. Heras, 
S. J., in 1 937, during his tour in Southern India. I deciphered and 
translated them for him in 1928. Rev. Heras was kind enough 
to send me excellent photographs and to permit me to read a paper 
on the same at the Vllth Indian Oriental Conference at Baroda, 
1933. I submitted my paper on it to the conference v/hioh was 
accepted. Due to my ignorance of Kanarese, many points of 
doubt had remained and I requested Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, the 
Government Epigraphist for India, to help me to solve them. Dr. 
Chakravarty was kind enough to secure a note from Mr. N. 
Lakshminarayan Rao, his assistant, on all the doubtful points .... 
especially 11. 40-48 and 63-85 ( the Kanarese portion ) ; and in 
addition he has suggested a good many better readings of the Text. 
I am very much obliged to both of them for this help» [ I shall in- 
dicate in this article all that I owe to Mr. Rao, by making the 
asterisk * LNR., also in the foot-notes or in fche article, is used for 
acknowledging Mr. Eao's help. ] 

These plates measure roughly 10 ’^x6. 5. They have an 
Arch-like shape at the top. They are fairly thick, their edges 
being slightly raised to preserve writing. They are almost smooth, 
the engraving being rather shallow, the letters do not show 
through the plates oxi the reverse side at all. The letters sho v the 
usual marks of the working of the engraver’s tools. The grant is 
engraved on one side of the first and the third plates and on both 
sides of the second. The plates are pierced by a circular hole in 
order to receive the ring and seal, which are attached. The ends 
pf the ring are, as in many other cases, soldered on the back pf 
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the seal, which, in the present case, is circular in shape and bears 
the Elephant Device of MallikSrjuna. The seal has a raised 
rim, and inside this there is shown in relief the figure of an ele- 
phant facing left. Each engraved side contains about 24 lines, 
all containing 96 lines in all. There are isolated letters worn away 
and so partly illegible. Else the record is in a perfect state of 
preservation and can be deciphered with much certainly. The in- 
troductory portion ( 11.1 to 36 ) and the concluding usual verses 
are to be found in two other records edited in the Epigraphia 
Carnatica ( vol. VIII ). They have greatly helped me to settle the 
text of a few obscure points. 

The characters belong to the Nanda-Nagarl variety much in 
use in Southern India in the 13th and 14th centuries. The follow- 
ing letters deserve notice : — f ( i ) in ‘ ivaparah ' ( 1. 18 ) and in 

‘ iti prathitah ’ ( 1. 25 ). In line 96 we get ‘ Virupaksah ’ in the 

Kanarese script. 

The Orthography: — The following cases are worth our notice:- 
( 1 ) ‘ dahtah ’ <T: for ‘ dantah ' ( 1.5 ) 

( 2 ) § 51,for s w in ‘ s’amsobhitah ’ ( 1.16 ) 

( 3 ) s w^for ^ 5j;in saihkarartha ( 1,61 ) 

( 4 ) separation of conjunct consonants as in ‘ dada ’ for- 
‘dda’(f) (1.14) 

( 5 ) doubling of ‘ y ( g;.) coming after ‘ r ' ( t ) in ‘ Saury- 
yadibhih ’ ( ) ( 1.93 ) 

( 6 ) shortening of long vowels in ( i ) ‘ palanlyo ’ ( ) for 

* palanlyo ’ ( 1.93 ) ; { ii ) ‘ bhavinah ' ( ) for ‘ bhavinah ’ 
( >TTT%t: ) ( 1.94 ) ; ( iii ) ‘ dhiman ’ ( mwi'q: ) for ‘ dhiman ’ ( ) 

( 1.86 ) i ( iv ) ‘ bhuyo bhuyo ’ ( gm" ) for ‘ bhuyo bhuyo ’ 
( W ’ijfr ) ( 1.94 ) ; ( V ) ‘ yacate ’ for ‘ yacate ’ ( 1.94 ). 

Language : Lines 1 to 63 and 86 to 95 are in Sanskrit. Lines 64 
to 85 are in Kanarese Prose. Of the Sanskrit portion, we get 
“ Sri Ganesaya namah ” in 1.1 in prose ; the rest is in verse. We 
get a rather loose use of Sanskrit Grammar in some cases, e. g. 
‘ Satavairi-rajah ’ in 1.10 ; ‘ svadatta vasurndhara ’ for Svadaltani 
vasuihdharam in 1L.89, 90; ‘ sastirvaisasahasrani ’ for * sashtim 
varsasahasrani ’ in lines 90, 91. 

There are numerical figures for 1, 3, 6, 12, 17, ( 1 ) 88, 225, ( 5 ) 
64, 204, 1378 in Kanarese. 
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Sarhgama of the race of Yadu is recorded as the 
founder of the dynasty. He is said to have restored Karnataka 
to a sound and firm rule ( 1. 8 ). The genealogy as obtained in this 
record is :- ( 1 ) Samgama, ( 2 ) Bukkaraya I, ( 3 ) Harihara II, ( 4 ) 
Devaraya I, ( 5 ) Vijayaraya, ( 6 ) Devaraya If, ( 7 ) Mallikarjuna. 
It is strange that no reference is made in these grants to the 
Muhamedan invasions of the south and the valiant efforts made 
by these kings of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara to stop their 
march. No reference is made in the grants of Mallikarjuna to 
Harihaia I., who according to tradition founded Vijayanagara, 
possibly because Mallikarjuna was not a direct descendant of 
Harihara I. Mallikarjuna is given three names in this grant 
( 1 ) Immadi Devaraya, (1. 26), (2) Immadi Praudha Devaraya in 1. 
59, and ( 3 ) Virapratapa Praudha D&varaya, in. 1. 67. 

Properti/ granted ^-Originally’ I had read in line 61 of the San- 
skrit portion the name Sambasuvarna and in the Kanarese portion 
in 1. 82 Basavana and had thought that there was discrepancy in 
the Sanskrit and Kanarese portions. Mr. Lakshmi Narayana Rao 
kindly pointed to me that the word is to read as SriBasavanna in 
the Sanskrit portion also. Mr. Rao’s revised translation of the 
lines 40 to 48 and 67 to 85 has clarified many doubts of mine 

Mallikarjuna granted, for 104 mu4ea of rice, required every 
year to feed 17 temple servants, at the rate of 17 hane per day 
( one hane per man per day ), the village of Onduru® in the Hadi- 
khanda division of Honnavara, in compliance with the request of 
Annappa Nayaka, son of the Chieftain Cennappa Nayaka. 

Annappa Nayaka requested the king to make a gift for a feed- 
ing house for the benefit of the 17 servants of the temple of 
Mahabale^vara at Gokarna. The 17 servants were ♦- ( 1 ) one man 
who made offerings to the god and performed Rudrabhiseka, 


of the Vllth Indian Oriental Cenference, 


' bee Summaries of papers 
Baroda, 1933, page 75. 

i. L “h hJ “a*?*-'.. i“r“ 

anoientlooking— of god Siva wearing fl mnnnTt ” ’f ^ temple— very 

XI ® ^ crown on hia hAaH » 
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( 2 ) a cook, ( 3 ) a Purohita, ( 4 ) one man who managed the 
temple affairs, ( 5 ) one man who looked after the feeding house, 

( 6 to 17 ) 12 other Brahmans. 

The income of the Tillage was 188 mucles of rice costing 564 
katis and 6 hanas, at the rate of 3 katis per mudet or 225 Pratapa 
Varahas and 3 hanas, taking katis equal to 1 Pratapa-Varaha. 

( 1 mude of rice = 6 hanas ). 

The village Onduru, with this income, was with”all rights etc., 
granted as an Agrahara, free from all taxes etc., perpetually. 

To conduct this charity, the village together with this copper- 
plate was granted to Samkaradeva, son of Baeavanna, of the Vi^- 
vamitra Gotra and Ilk-Sakha. 

This detailed description is in the Kanarese portion. 

In the Sanskrit portion we are told that the village of Onduru, 
situated as described above, along with its income which con- 
sisted of 188 mudas of fine rice, costing 564 katis and 6 panas 
( at the rate of 3 katis of Honnavara per muda ), was granted, by 
Mallikarjuna for Naivedya and Eudrabhiseka to the Brahmana 
Madhavabhatta of the VaMstha Gotra, at the request of Annappa 
Nayaka. (For the proper conduct of this charity) Annappa Nayaka 
granted it as an Agrahara in the charge of Samkaradeva, son of 
Basavanna. 

No reference to Madhava Bhatta is made in the account in 
Kanarese. One of 17 temple servants is entrusted with Amrta- 
padi and Eudrabhiseka (line 72 ). Mr. Eao thinks that Madhava 
Bhatta is this very person and not the donee. As he was not a 
man of much importance, his name as also those of the other 
servants are omitted in the Kanarese portion. 

( Kati is an abbreviation of Kati-gadyana, a gold coin ; 10 
kati-hanas make one Kati-gadyana. Similarly 10 Hanas (different) 
from katihana ) are equivalent to 1 Varaha. LNE ) 

Date i-- The record is dated on the 12th ‘ tithi ’ of the bright 
half of Kartika of the year 1278 of the Saka Era. The number is 
expressed in Sanskrit words and Kanarese numerical figures. 

The plates are at present preserved in the Indian Historical 
Eesearch Institute of the St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
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Onddru Copperplate Grant of Mallikarjuna 

OF VlJAYANAGARA 

Text ^ 

Plate i 




(?) ^noT[T]T%'Ttr^ to: i arsqrif: stto: TOf i t^cit- 

( ■^ ) mfr JTrrf^: 

( V ) 4 TTtI: ifiR’RTf TOTT ^^TOM: 

( H ) 'R gr^r ?fTOF%^:?T: i’° ar- 

( V ) -1% f^TOlJRTO^'frffSTT I STOT-* 

( vs ) -: ggRg- if; fvrlrnWf ^ %: i rrarotf^- 
( < ) -THTf ’tttt gofr^: i to ^niia^sfT-[:]RTO- 

“is 

( % ) I HWr^^TTO R'snro^l'TOTO'TTH- 


( ?0 ) q-rf^q'T: ^rRtl%r 5 Tf: 1 *f^- 

( ?? ) ’wrTTO:f|tTtrf^: T%^ rsTT ^ i ^ral - 

( ?^ ) -»Tl?fl' 5 ^WT%TO%TOTTO: I TT^ ^TOT^Tf- 

( W ) I an^lTTOiiTrnt^R’vr m^f^^l h ; 

( ?« ) ^ ^ I 

( ?H ) -^TOTO«rp?r5l'f?TOl^ nt I TOTTf- 

( ?^ ) •'pro ^h: ^^T^rf^fTOTOfroTO- 

( ?® ) %=rT^: 'n%TOrT%^^rT=<f5r3j^tfi- f^^- 


t From the original plates and photographs. 

1 Read^sgrJ^ 2 Read || ^ || 3 Read 4 Read i%r 5 Read 

^0 6 Read 7 Read i^isn ^tcNif^fin, LNR suggests it is 

better to read iric^l^4f^. But in view of the passive construction 
( ^T%=!r»lW- ), I it is better if read as inthe text. If we read with 

LNR, we shall have to change ^^JTtjrq: into qf^TqioT;. 8 Read 9 Read 

10 Read II . 11 Read %; || ^ || 12 I had originally read 
is a better reading due to LNR; 13 Read || y ||. 14 
O^iyr:. IS Read le Read || H H ; 17 Bead 18 Read 

II ^ II; 19 Head 3Tr^rf^i,o. 20 Read 21 Read 22 Read 

23 Read u vs || 24 Read Osfif^o. 25 Read 






-fP:(7'*-^Fi(q'?*'2 ‘--rr' , ''•' ' 
{q:-ri ■ -.q 

V.C. ■ '^■■^'-qt p, ^nc-^f! Piq- 




Ondura Graiit of Mallilvarjuaa. Plate i pp. 16-17, 







h0^iMfif0.: 




m tMi, Vi!'’(M!^ 


Ondura Grant o£ Mallikarjuna. Plate il a pp. 17-18. 
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( ?«: ) r 

( \\ ) I g5iTJr;teft 'TTTf^: 1“ 

( Ro ) -gfNf ^ft vr^rm: 1 ^crf^crn^^fgwrr 

( qTris^i^ J{i Ifr 'W z(- 

( qy ) -rqrrT'TT'i^lf^ : l” ^'STTR^^'^ ^ % q d^*j, ^TTT* 

Plate ii a 

( ) 'esCT^n^qn# ff^ qf^rw: fim:: 1 ^qfi^^bnrt- 
( ) -Tfw ^ HrarsiMt •’'* 

( qvs ) -qifjTt^ f%HW T%T%Wqr3rf gr?- 

( qc ) -!rrf% ^rqn 1 ?rr^ q^?rR?r^%qwrqfi-’V5q: q? 

( ^*4 ) ^ qqfd *q ¥Ti%q^: i'*’ qdl'lHtS^’qrrT- 
( ^0 ) -or 1 qr trq; qrrqiirt^ 

( ) qFn^«^<Trap[^^T|- 1’® Nrf^rlnTTq qqr- 
( '^R ) wmq iTFrfTe[i]fqqq q?¥tf % ^^%nT f%w- 

( q ^qFRd 1’"' ^ TFTtqri 

( ^« ) vft: I ?TtV'”#rfft fw: |f%*n^ i"’ vrT%. 

( qq^^FFTT^fg; I qrFqFTqt ^- 

( ^^ ) T%‘ #fHT 1^^ 


( ^« ) ^T»i% I qr^pfiq i^“ qn"- 

( ^C ) T^qf ^ ir^ I qn^r- 

( ) -qq# w'q'^ 1"'* ^qrrqqTTfnrs’q ^ 


X Bead 2 Bead [\ c \\>^ 3 Read 4 Read 

5 Read i\ % \\- 6 Read i%-<r; 7 Read n ^ o U; 8 Bead 9 Read ®qT«T**Jr ®5 
10 liNR read 11 Read ;Tr^'^ 77 ;^^. 12 Read \\ \\^ 13 ReadOf^jjpf. 

14 Read ®fTina[ U tR H; 15 Read^i^ir j% 3T LNRj 16 Read 17 R6ad 

18 Read rrr^:^®. 19 Read 20, 21 Read ^q^\: || \\; 22 

Read 23 Read \\ n 24 Read q;%ficf®. 25 Read ^ifsfrn^ II fH 11 * 26 Read 

27. 28, S9 Read 30 Read i[r%TW:; 31 Read 

32 Bead °t|%» 33 Read || jvs ||j 34 Read 35 Readil !l; 36 

LNR; 37 Read H II, - 

3 [ Annals, B, 0. R. 1* } 
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( «c ) arff^STTH?!? ITTIT 

( V? ) -5# i’ * 3 T?nTf%f^crFrt 1 

( ) -^Tt^raRT ^ 1 ^ ^’Tor'^ri^rarf - 

( «V ) -*W'f=q'W^f 5 n 1^ I^HRT W=r ^RTR 

) -ra^f^ I V^ ^5Cf frr 1 T!TRR^^?T5?KFErif- 
( «» ) ¥PRr%ofTR 1 ” sTTinTfTnra’wn^ h^3trt'4^- 
( v<; ) 1 h 1 sRfT- 

Plate ii b. 

( H» ) -TTi;# vtm^'R I 

( H? ) -R' f^F^R^nfvr^#- 1” ir- 

( ) -^'cprrq- RSTR WTf%S-T?TTf^ tT«Tr 1 *?T# 

( r° ftiTToiT iTRf ci^r OT5- 

( HV ) Rar sTf I atJT^jmf sTTinq' 

( HH ) R T’ ’#^T fa- % 5 rcrT?Tr' 3 r: i ^arm^- 
( ) fRaras: ^aT'Ra5T^:a^a^: ar'^oTcqaTaan" y- 
( Hvs ) ITT i%a 5 ; 5 rTa^nror: i as? %- 

( H« ) iRaaa^R[ T" ?Rar fafrrraT^ ^RRrr r- 

( H'l ) %aft: I a srTfTffwrf%!^^?a?:R TTfram: 

( ^0 ) a^noitaaR^ #Ta rrtrr 

( ^? ) R aRaf ar i rnsRaora^* WR«f 

1 Bead || ^o || ; 3 I had originally read 375fli^J^Tfcijjr^rf; 3 Read || || . 

4. 5 Bead ^aT^;qra''; 6 Read “^ta n II; 7 Read \\ ^\\\ ; 8 Read 

fl°i 9 Read 1 10 Read || n ; 11 Read “^ifc-^ITlir®; 1® Bead °^;- 
5 frRI°; 13 Read °gqi%rfj 3 ^ I 14 Read gjrni; II ii; 15 Read I ; 16 Read 

arfieri(t°; 17 Read 11 : 5 ^ 11 ; 18 Read 19 Read || :^\s U; 20 Read n^<r|| 

31 aa* according to LNR; 22 Read \\ |, . 23 Read u ^o H; 24. 25 Read 

3?^l^fii;il II; 26 Read || n, 27 Read 28 Read ,. ,, 29 

Read ||^^||; SO Originally I had read ^i^g f CT Ip rR; 31 Read 51 ^ 0 * 1 °, 
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( ^ I g: 53r’^3Frrr- 

( ) F^: r TT'snVrf^^ ^ ’Sra'kra I ^[T%]?TT 

( ^ ^rlffefr^ ir^ stt- 

( tl ?frJTfTTr3m%T'3rr5n^ 'tt- 

( ) ^»?T??t5rKsra-Tq!n3^sr^T^^ 

( arooTcqqTWf qt^- 

( qjf^FT '?ar5^'%- 

( \So ) -fl^'hr ^R^rfTTTS'^, ^Rf qTTtTt ^RR^ir- 

( \s? ) afr^qw srffjc^iTfr- 

( ^ sT^'Tfl'sfTwi^q^ ^ ?, 

( 's^ ) arfs^^pT \, ’jfrfftr^rq ?, ?, g'3R% 

Plate iii 

(««)?, ^fTT5T5T arg^ ^'s % T% ? ^ fr% ?« ff^ 

( vs'i ) ^ aTT% I q ft iTTfjt^i 3ff^w*r^ f | q f gr 

( \s% ) c<j an^ arr^q ft ff ^qftq 

{\s\s)Vi^ ^nt qrrm^ qrf gt ^Rq#wq- 

( ) SFJT'F^-^qf W fOTT « ^ U ^ ^Tl^ir[q] 

( «<l ) 3 aT^qnrnw'RFqqrfHqmr i sFifr- 

( <50 ) T^Tfif, aTT'q^ 5 T%^q qifif, f%f%ft#^- 

( <s? ) Tir arrwq 1 ft^qrmspftqq 5 r- 

( <s^ ) f q^oTirarqqs^ 

( <5^ ) -%«qf amruRf arrcTTq^^nqqft 

1 Read tlftaT:; 2 Read || II; 3. ^ I^ead ?T3iHinT%t 5 Bead I 

6 Read sfm^; ''' ®ead 8Read'^SR|%; 9 Read 10 Read 11 

Bead 13 The figure ough tto be before] 3T%^5& to conform to the 
Sanskrit portion- The figure 1 may be either at the beginning of this line 
or at the end of the previous line. The reading is aru iney-akaye (akkiya). 
LNR. 13 Here the figure must be 564. The numeral 5 must be at the end of 
the previous line or at beginning of the previous line. LNR. 14 Read ifrriT^Hr^f 
LNR reads irrrrT^ci;;-^Tf; 15 Read * Citta-isidevS' LHR; 16 Read 
17 Read 
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( <5» ) ^ 

>s 





( tf'i ) -ir^nnTT f JTJRrrrfTsfrsrrsft ii 

( «« ) ffrmwTTf I ^ihfi 


{etc ) ^ I ?r 5T l’^ 

( <*i ) flS"T 5^ ’T^^riqrN' ’T^T5rnTfr>or 


( <io ) l'* ^ I T 

( «i? ) itHT^ t%i%: 1 ’° ir- 

( ^ I 'T^^lf^roTT WX^ 

( mif^rgc f^fr ^ w#- 


( ) ?; II 


lEead 2 Eead^;g5ng;; 3 Eead 4 Eead^rej^ ||. 5 Eead 

6 Eead “iTrfPfj?;: 7 Eead *i^;u 8 Eead t; 'o Eead 

lO-Eead %(^)^(^: 11 .^ 11 Eead U 12 Eead 13 Eead < 1 ^ ||; 

.14 Eead 15 Read | 16 Eead 17 Eead ^ ^ 18 

Eead ’ 
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ONDURU COPPERPLATES OF MALLIEARJUNA OP 
1456 A. D. 

Translation 

Lines 1 to 96. 

Bow to Sri Ganapati, 

Verse 1 ; — May the Primeval Boar, who bore ( on his tusk ) 
the charming ( oozing “ sarasam ”) Earth, like a beautiful lady 
wet with sweat produced by the embrace of her lover, protect you. 

Verse 2 : — May the joyful, one-toothed Child ( Ganapati ), 
the object of his parents ’ love, grant ( you ) bliss, ( the child ) who 
crept into the spacious lap ( ut-sangaranga ) ( of his father ), who 
pulled down the orescent Moon from the ( fore-) head of Sarhkara, 
missing it for his tooth and who was at that time being seen by 
his mother who incited him to do it, with a laugh, her face being 
bright with smiles. 

Verse 3 •• — There’ was the illustrious dynasty of Yadu* of 
prosperous rise» the glory of which was possible on account of 

healthy progeny ( mukta-amaya-suti-sambhavan-mahima), 

the abode of which was at the root and which was esteemed 

by the Gods* 

Verse 4 : — There was born in that (dynasty) a king by name 
Saifagama, eminent by his virtues, by whom the LaksmI of the 
Karnataka country was enabled to wear the ear-rings permanents 
ly ( i. e. she was not allowed to remain as a widow or without 
a Lord. ) 

1 Versa 3 Double meanings are derived from ‘ vaihsa ’ ‘ A lamily * 

and * a bamboo ’ . 

Epigraphia Carnatica VIII ( 2) p. 158 translates this verse as follows 
“ There is Yadu's dynasty glorious from birth therein of one who is free 
ailments ( Krspa ) ( otherwise the birthplace of pearls ) ” a root for lofty 
growth, honoured by the Gods* 

For Vamsa ( a bamboo ) a birth place of pearls, see MallinStha on Eaghu* 
vatiisa, Canto IV, , 50, 

Also on Kumarasambhava Canto I. , v. 6, 
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Verse 5 : — In that dynasty there was born of him, they say, 
Bukkaraya, who tore up with the edge of his sword, more than a 
hundred hostile princes, and who graced the earth with his fame 
that had the charm of... 

Verse 6 In that dynasty there was (horn ) king Harihara 
whose orders were held as garlands on their heads ( i. e. obeyed ) 
by his chieftains ( even ) up to the end ( of his kingdom ), ( who 
was ) the Moon ( risen ) from the oecan of the Yadu Family. 

Verse 7 : — From king Harihara, there was ( born ) Devaraya 
( I ), who was liberal, whose greatness knew no bounds, whose 
fame was ( refulgent ) like the Sun, who was prosperous, and 
whose arms were moving ( ‘ firm ’ if we read ‘ Sthira ’ ) like the 
Mandara mountain in churning ( i. e. exterminating ) the 
dynasties of violent and refractory kings. 

Verse 8 : Like the Moon, the abode of grace of all digits, 

from the ocean, there was born from him the great king Vijaya- 
raya, the long-lived, the home of the grace of a number of 
accomplishments, who had the glimmering moonlight of his 
(deeds of ) glory. 

Verse 9 : From him was born the great king Devaraya ( II) 

who was another king of the Gods, the Sun among the Gods and 
victorious. 

Verse 10 The king, who after studying (Hisadya?) the 
science of Archery of Arjuna, though skilled in it ( ‘ krta-hasta ’ 
taking accurate aim ), was known in the world as the Munificent 
f sthulahasta ’ , also meaning * taking careless aim ’ evident pun 
on the words ). 

Verse 11 ( a, b, ’ describe his valour ; the meaning is not 

clear. ) (c, d,) It is a wonder that the flame of the fire of his 
valour, that burns the great dynasties (which are like ‘taill 
bamboos ’ ) of hostile kings, does not burn ( even) a blade of grass 
held in their mouths (by hostile kings i. e. does not harm them 
when they surrender to him. ? ) 

Verse 12 From this king, the store of lustre, there was a 
son, the illustrious Mallikarjuna, whom people praise as Immadi 
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Devaraya, being superior fco bis father in a multitude of merits-- 
bravery and others. 

Verse 13 : — His fame was like a creeper. Its basin was 
the Earth. The water for it was the oceans. The covering was 
of the clouds. The stars formed its blossom. The mountain of 
the Gods ( viz. Meru ) was like its prop. The Moon was a fruit 
( on the creeper ). 

Verse 14 : — The regions of the Earth being full of the flames 
issuing from the fire of his valour, Darkness got entrance ( only ) 
into the dens of the hearts of hostile princes. 

Verse 15 : — His fame, dignified in its speed, plunges into 
that endless of quarters ( i. e. the farthest directions ) lest he, 
liberal as he was, would give it away, as he did the riches* and 
the Earth. 

Verse 16 : — He, the warrior, the best among kings, happy 
in his mind on doing all his duties, pure in his heart, was well 
bathed in his merits brought together with ( coronation ) water. 

Verses 17 to 34 : — In the year 1378 of the Salivahana Era, 
called the Dhatr year. On the 12th day — Sunday of the bright half 
of the month of Kartika, at an auspicious hour, he (Mallikarjuna), 
who put on a pair of silk garments, held white Aksatas ( in his 
hands ) and wore a garland, who was united with Brahmans who 
had gone to his court, (granted) by pouring water with gold 
coins according to rites, in the presence of Candra-Mauli 
( ) this village of Onduru, with all the rights etc. 
( upaskaras ), situated in the Division ( venthe ) of Hadikhanda 
in the Kingdom of Honnavara, along with ( its income which 
consisted of ) ISS-rnudas of fine rice, costing 564 kdtis and 
the cost being calculated at the rate of 3 katis of Honnavara for 
each mu4a] this sum when converted into varahas would be 
equivalent to 225 varahas and 8 pa'iyxs, katis being taken as 
equal to 10 varahas. ( The village was granted ) as amAgrahara, 
acknowledged by all, to last as long as the Moon and the stars 
endure, for a daily offering of food to, and a perennial pouring of 
water on Rudra in the Mahabale&vara ( temple ) in the Gokarna 
Tlrtha, ( one of the many beneficiaries being ) Madhavabhatta, a 
learned Brahmana of the VaMstha Gotra, who had .completely 
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mastered the Vedas, for the daily religious duties of the Brahmanas 
there as also for the Ahgarahgadibhoga and usual monthly 
festivals. 

As the moon in the ocean, there was Annappa Nayaka, a son 
of the chieftain Ohennappa Nayaka, the pious devotee of Siva, 
foremost in doing the work of his Lord, who destroyed those who 
rebelled against the king, who was ready to oblige others and 
who added to his religious merit. 

Just at his request. King, Immadi Devaraya ( i. e. Malli- 
karjuna ) made this grant, from joy and especially through devo- 
tion ( to Siva ). 


Annappa Nayaka too gave this grant, to add to his religious 
merit, to Sathkara, son of Sri Basavanna, well known in the VisvS- 
mitra Gotra and master of the Bg-Veda. 


The Brahmana too being delighted, together with his sons and 
grandsons, blessed the king, “ May you live long.” ' Lines 63 to 
85 ( Kanarese in the original ) : — 

In the victorious year 1378 of the Saka Era, the year called 
Dh^tu, on Sunday the 12th of the bright half of Kartika the 
illustrious Virapratapa Praudha Devaraya granted, for 204 mUdes 
of rice required every year to feed 17 ( temple servants ), at the 
rate of 17 hane per day calculated at one hane per man, the village 
Onduru, situated in the magane of Hadikhanda in Honnavara-- 
rajya, in compliance of the desire of Annappa Nayaka, the son 
of Oadayada Oannappa-Nayaka, who requested the king to make 
a gift for a feeding house for ( the benefit of the 17 servants of) 
the temple of Mahabalesvara at Gokarna, viz. one man who 
made offerings to the god and performed Rudrabhiseka, one man 
Who cooked food, one purohita, one man who managed the affairs 
one man who looked after the feeding house and 12 other BrShma- 
pas for worship etc. of the god. The income of this village 
IS 188 rnu<Us of nee costin g 564 katis and 6 hanas, the cost being 

L. Rao is given here, ' ’ translation of Mr. 
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calculated at the rate of 3 katis per- eacli mude containing 6 
( h )anes of rice, or, 522J^ pratapa-varahas and 3 lianas, taking 2^ 
katis as equal to 1 pratapa-varaha. The village Onduru having 
this income was with all rights etc; granted by us with the pour- 
ing of water to last as long as the sun and the moon, as an 
Agrahara free of all imposts. In order to conduct this charity 
we granted this village with the copper-plate inscription bearing 
the seal and the royal order to ( lit. into the hands of ) Samkara- 
deva, son of Basavanna of Vi^vamitra Gotra and Rk-Sakha. 
Blessings and great prosperity to this Charity; 

Lines 86-87 .* — 

The engraver is the son of Sri Muddanaoirya, Virana, and 
the writer of grants, who, virtuous and intelligent, enjoys the 
privilege. 

Lines 87 to 95 : — ( Here follow the five customary admonitory 
verses. ) 

Line 96 : — Sri Virupakgah. 
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HARRATIVE LITERATURE IN JAIN MAHARASTRI 

♦ ♦ 

BY 

A. M. Ghatage, m. a. 

The narrative Literature in Jain Maharastri is wide in extent 
and varied in contents and form. It includes the lives of the 
mythological personages in Jainism, short stories and fables, 
legendary and semi-historioal accounts of Jain monks of 
eminence and powerful kings converted to Jain religion, and 
popular romance. But in all these species of literature Jainism 
cannot claim originality both in conception and execution. The 
epics dealing with their prophets are clearly modelled on the 
Brahmanic epics and Puranas ; and the oldest available work of 
this nature, the Paumacanya of Vimalasuri, not only draws on 
the Ramayaxia both for its story and literary form, but expressly 
mentions its author with a tinge of contempt. ^ We may find an 
older example of this dependence, if we suppose that the lost work 
of Bhadrabahu, called Vasudivacariya^ contained the same 
material as is found in later works bearing the same title, a fact 
made probable by the conservative nature of Jain traditions. As 
suggested by Muni Jinavijayajl,^ with a fair amount of probability, 
the model for the Prabandhas, in which Jain writers take a 
special interest, is to be found in the Brahmanic works dealing 
with the lives of such ancient kings as Vatsaraja and Nara- 
vahanadatta, even though all existing Brahmanic works of this 
nature are very late. In the case of popular romance, we have 
the testimony of the grammarian Patanjali/’ that many romances, 
presumably in Sanskrit and by Brahmanic writers, existed in the 
second century B. 0 . , while the .Brhatkatha of Gunadhya was 
probably a Brahmanic work. The case of popular stories and 
fables, however, admits of a different solution. The stories in 
Brahmanic works like the Pancatanira, the Buddhist Jaiakas and 

1 Patimacariya ii. 

2 Jaina Sahitya Sam^odhaka Vol. 3. No. 2. p. 170. 

^ MahabhS^ya 4- 3. 87. 
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Jain storieSi all presuppose a common heritage from ancient 
Indian folklore ; while mutual borrowings, though existent, are 
late and easily detectable. 

The question’ of the priority of Prakrit over Sanskrit in 
the writing of this secular literature stands on a different footing. 

It is seriously contended that even the Brahmanic epics were 
originally written in some form of Prakrit, from which they were 
rendered into Sanskrit at the time of the Gupta revival. It is, 
further, pointed out that the Sanskrit language, conveniently 
called ‘ epic Sanskrit ’ shows unmistakable traces of Prakrit 
influence, which are regarded, on this theory, as the survivals of 
its original language. But this theory is based upon the mistaken 
view of regarding Sanskrit as a purely artificial language, creat- 
ed by the energies of the Brahmanic priests, and restricted to 
sacred use only. No Prakrit epic can claim priority over the 
epics in their original form, and the question of ‘ epic Sanskrit ’ 
admits of a better and simpler solution. The miserable effect of 
translating Prakrit originals into Sanskrit, as found in the 
Buddhist works of the beginning of the Christian era, stands in 
glaring contrast with the language of the epics which shows clear 
traces of a living tongue. The priority of Prakrit in writing the 
popular romance is supported by the illustration of the Brhqi- 
Jcatha; but we have earlier evidence of Patafijali of such 
romantic tales being current about his time, and as long as we 
are not able to decide in which language they were written, we 
cannot arrive at a definite conclusion. 

It was but natural that, when the borrowal was from oiie 
religion to another, the religious element should occupy a very 
important place, by way of contrast. So, the lives of the Jain 
prophets and other religious persons in their mythology attracted 
greatest attention from the Jain writers. These religious persons 
are said to be 63 in number, and are classified in a definite 
scheme. First of all come the Tirthamkaras, the prophets of 
Jainism, who are 24 for this era. Their chief function in this life 
is to remove the darkness of ignorance and to preach the Jain 
religion for the benefit of people. Like the Buddhas, they are 


I Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature oh. i.. 
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not regarded as ordinary men, but supernatural beings, whose 
lives are marked by definite steps in which the intervention of 
gods is found necessary. This conception about their nature 
has made their lives much like each other, and we find many 
writers treating them in a definite and well-established manner. 

Besides these, there are the 12 Cakravarhns who are universal 
kings, and most of them are patrons of Jainism ; their life is 
marked by the great conquest of the world, at the end of which 
comes a course of asceticism leading to final liberation. Then 
come the 9 Baladevas and Vasudevas, who are born as brothers, 
and of whom the latter has to fight a victorious battle with his 
greatest enemy called Pratimsudeva. Both the fighters go to hell 
after their worldly life, however glorious it may be, as it should 
be under the law of ahimsa, a breach of which is invariably 
punished with life in hell. The Vasudevas, however, are silent and 
meek in nature, and being strong adherents of Jainism, go to 
heaven. 

A striking characteristic of these ^alaka-Purusas as they are 
called, is that many of them are found in the Brahmanic mytho- 
logy. We, here, meet with the familiar names of ESma and 
Krsna, the kings like Sagara and Bhagiratha and demons like 
Eavana, Madhu and others. The stories relating to them are 
materially the same, and differ in a few unimportant points from 
those found in works like Mahabhdrata and Ramayava., or even 
other Puranas. That the Jain versions are late can be seen from the 
changes which are made under the influence of the growing spirit 
of rationalism, and the purging off of the element of mystery and 
myth. Again, in the adoptation of these stories to a particular 
religion, we find that their atmosphere has changed to a con- 
siderable extent. Eveiy person in the story is shown to have, at 
the end, come to realise the real nature of this world, and is made 
to take up asceticism under an omniscient Jain teacher. 

Besides these lives of mythical persons, we have stories and 
lives of a semi-historical nature about the great Jain pontiffs 
who followed Mahavira, as the head of the Jain community, and 
great kings converted to Jainism. These works get the peculiar 
name of Prabandha a type of literature very much favoured by 
J^ip scholars. Though dealing with historical theme, their valiie 
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for history is small, and the spirit of religious preaching domi- 
nates them throughout. 

The romantic tale usually chooses for its subject-matter the 
lives of Vidyadharas, who are the demigods in Jain mythology. 
This gives it a very wide scope for the play of supernatural ele- 
ments which are freely mixed up with things of this world. The 
love stories of their kings, who are also represented as worship- 
ping and honouring Jain Tirthamkaras, occupy nearly all the 
Jain romances. 

This narrative literature must have been wider than what we 
now possess. There are indications that many early works have 
lost to us, and we have only their names preserved in later works. 
The oldest of such works appears to be the Vasudevacariya of the 
venerable sage BhadrabShu, who was, in all probability, a con- 
temporary of Candragupta Maurya. This work is referred to by 
Devaoandra, the teacher of the famous scholar Hemacandra, in 
the introductory portion of his ^ntinathacarita. In the Nislthaciirifii 
we find the mention of Naravahanadatta-Katha under the category 
of Laukika, and Magadhasena and Tarangavatz as illustrations of 
Lokottara Kathas. A.nother story called Sulocanu is mentioned by 
Udyotana in his Kuvalayamdld ; while Siddhasena-ganin, in 
his commentary on the Tattvartha-Sutras mentions an Akhyayika 
called Bandhumati. All these ancient works are now lost, and 
we cannot form any opinion about him. 

The oldest available Jain epic of the nature of a Purana is 
undoubtedly the Pdumacariya ' of Vimalasuri. Very little is 
known of this voluminous writer except that he was the pupil of 
Vijaya, himself a pupil of Rahu. Neither of these names are to be 
found in oW Pattavalis. The author also mentions that he belong- 
ed to the Nailavarhsa, which was also the vamsa of his teacher. 
Now this vamsa is said to be no [other than the Nagendrakula 
founded by one of the four pupils of Vajrasena who lived in, the 
first century A. D. 

The date of Vimala is a disputed question. At the end of the 
work itself we find the year 530 A. Y. mentioned as the time of 
writing the work. This means that the writer wrote his work in 

^ Ed. by Jacobi, Bhavanag£|r. 
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A. D. 4, ot 64a. D. if we put the nirmt>a of MahavJra 60 years 
later following Jacobi. The same scholar has pointed out that the 
work cannot be so early. He has detected in it traces of the in- 
fluence of Greek astronomy, which according to him, was intro- 
duced into India in the 4th c. A. D. The language of the work 
also shows some Apabhrarhsa features like the gerund in ‘ cw ’ , 
and the use of the particle ‘ kavai^a ’ . These facts lead him to 
assign the work to Oii-ca 300 A. D. K. H. Dhruva has also pointed 
out that the use of such modern metres as gahini and saraha, 
points to the same conclusion. 

The relation of Vimala to Ravisena, whose Padmaparatia agrees 
plosely with our text is sufficient to prove that he is earlier than 
him and therefore cannot be later than 7th c. A. n. as some have 
thought with the wrong supposition that he copies Ravisena. That 
he belonged to the first century is not probable in view of the 
fact that the NagendravariiSa was founded at the end of the first cen- 
tury, and possibly a few generations might have elapsed between 
the founder of the vamsa and our author. The Greek influence, 
also, can on no account be carried back earlier than the second 
pentury- ' Vimala, therefore, lived in the second or the third 
century A. D. 

His Baumacariya is a vast epic divided into 118 cantos 
covering more than 9000 verses. The subject matter of the work 
is nothing but the Jain version of the epic story of Rama, who 
iis oalled in Jain mythology by the name Padma. Herein, we 
.meet all the characters of the Ranmjam of ValmikI, and the 
Author refers to it at the beginning. In the main, the story is the 
ssame, with changes like the killing of Havana by Laksmana who 
plays the part of the hero; the nature of the Raksasas and Vanaras, 
.who are represented as the various tribes of the Vidyadharas, 
.ide-riving their totemic names from the pictures upon their 
‘banners, the dropping of the golden-deer incident and many 
minor changes. The work also treats of the later life of Rama, the 
ihlfth ofihis. children Lava and Kusa, and the final liberation of 
iSiiJSa. Tho whole story is set in the back-ground of the life of 
j^WlicfiyrSits^the 19th Tlrtharhkara, and this necessitates the writer 


• Winternitz G. I. L. Vol iii p. 570. 
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to introduce so many religious sermons in the hoot. The work 
also contains a good many episodes of romantic and l^gendiiy 
character. 

The style of the work is marked by fluency and force. The 
chief interest of the work being narrative, the author cares more 
for the telling of the story than mere poetic elaborations and des- 
criptions of towns and other things. But in some cases where 
such descriptions occur, we get a glimpse of the writer’s ability of 
composing elegant verses of real poetic flash. His vocabulary is 
rich and many DeSi words are to be met with. The introduction 
of these words served the purpose of making the epic easy to 
understand for the common people, which was necessary for a 
work of religious and propagandistic nature. This popular natere 
of the work is also the cause of much grammatical anomaly and 
the influence of the ApahhramSa language. 

Another old writer is Padalipta, whose Taran^avaxi rs mvr lotet 
to us. That the writer is old is shown by the fact that hfs work 
is mentioned in the Anuyogadvara-Swtra of the Ardha— MSgadhI 
Canon, which cannot be later than the 5th o. A. D. but consTdexa-Hy 

earlier. In the PraSbavafca-cartta, we find one whole Prabhendha’ 

devoted to him. From it we gather that he was born fa the toWn 
of Eosala to a merchant Phulla and his wife Pratima. He Was 
named Nagendra because he was born to his mother as the rCsxrlt 
of drinking the water touched by the feet of NSgahastin. The 
child was given to him and was initiated to Jainism very e«rfy. 
He was renamed as Padalipta when he became a monk. He is re- 
presented as visiting towns like Mathura. Pataliputra, couhMes 
like Lata, Surastra and ^atrumjaya, all of them in northern India. 
The fact that he came to Manyakheta when Krsna of the 
Biastrakuta family was ruling there, is unhistorical. ^ That he 
was a contemporary of King SStavahana of Prafisthana, and 
composed his romance for him, as also the fact that the town 
Palithana derived its name from him, is equally untenable. 
Another tradition makes him a contemporary of King Vikrama 
ofiTjiayinl. 


1 KSvyamSlS Ed. p. 47, 
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Even though this fine romance is now lost, fortunately for u? 
we have a short epitome of it, called Tarahgalola, made by 
Kemicandra, a pupil of Vlrahhadra, of unknown date. From the 
introductory remarks of this writer, we come to understand that 
the original work was a fine piece of poetic composition, and 
equally difficult on account of the vast amount of DesI words 
used by the writer. And we may readily believe that the loss of 
the work is to be attributed to the same cause. 

Early in the 6th c. must have been written the great prose 
work FasudemhWi. ' It is a composite product of two authors 
Samghadasa and Dharmasenaganin. That the work is old is prov^ 
ed by the fact that so ancient an author as JinabhadraksamS- 
sramana refers to it in his Visesamvati, and that later writers like 
Hanbhadra and Malayagiri refer to it and use it in writing their 
commentaries on the Avaiyjka-Mryukti. According to Pattavalis 
Jinabhadra is assigned to the 7th c. A. D. and so our author must 
be a little earlier. 


The work is called a Hiv4l, a peculiar form of composition 
meaning the transmigratory ‘ wanderings ’ of the hero The 
present work is divided into 100 Lambakas, and gives a good deal 
of general information about the origin of the story and other 
Mtraneous matter. The chief aim of the work is to give the life of 

T? contemporary of Aristanemi. 

But the first part of the work contains another practically in- 

ffoT which is said to represent the 

fn conW in this very life, and thus stands 

in contrast with the other in which they take effect in the next 

Int A V ’ adaptation of the Brahmanic 

IZaW ® race; and it also 

of this 

KTuravr® '' 1 ® f Place to which the Psndavas and 
Kauravas are relegated, and the prominence in which the Hari- 

epic itselT^^^^’ * formation in the Brahmanic 

Bhadrabahu, we cannot know. But the model of our work appears 
Jgbefe ^ous BThatkatha of GunSdhya . which is now foJL in 
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late Sanskrit renderings of dubious accuracy. This is indicated 
by the use of Lambakas, to denote the divisions and the use of 
such terms as Mukha, Pratimukha, Satlra etc. to designate the 
various parts of the story, which terms later vanish from Indian 
literature. The style of the work is simple, but much uneven! in 
that sometimes the author tries to show his poetic skill in des* 
oribing towns and countries, with dubious success. Whenever he 
comes to the narration of the story he becomes fairly simple and 
effective, and his narrative moves with rapid strides. 

We now come to the great romance of the famous scholar 
Haribhadra called Samaraditya-Katha. ’ Our scholar, we know, 
was a very famous writer in the middle ages, and a vast amount 
of legendary information is current about him. The most famous 
of these stories is the one describing his meeting with the Jain nun 
YakinI, who puzzled this proud scholar with a verse giving the 
scheme of the ^alaka-purusas. This caused Haribhadra to become 
her pupil and take up Jainism. This, it is said, is the significance 
of the phrase ‘ FSfcmi-maftattaraslinu, ’ which Haribhadra uses at 
the end of his works. Another story relates how two of his 
cousins and pupils Hamsa and Paramahamsa were killed by the 
Buddhists, and led him to take the resolution of killing in turn 
14000 Buddhists. But at the teacher ’s remonstration, he repented 
of his bad intention, and as an expiatory right for the same de- 
termined to compose so many works. This, again, it is pointed 
out, is the Significance of his virahanka which he consistently 
uses at the end of his works. But such stories cannot be taken as 

sober history. They appear to be later inventions to explain the 

use of these curious phrases by the Writer. 

Haribhadra’s date can be fixed with considerable certainty. 
The fact that Siddharsi the author of the allegorical story Upami- 
tibhava-prapaftcakatha, written in A. D. 906, refers to him as his 
guru, is not to be explained as meaning his actual teacher, but 
only showing that Siddharsi was influenced by the great scholar 
to a very great extent and so was regarded by him as his guru. 
This is certain, because we have an earlier writer Udyotana who 
wrote in A. D. 779, referring to him and his work in an Unmis- 

— — — r— — ' X ' - - — 

1 Ed. Jacobi B, 1. 1926, 
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takable manner. Haribhadra himself refers to the Buddhist 
logician Dharmakirti and so must be later than A. D. 650, We 
may conclude, therefore, that Haribhadra lived in the 8th 
century A. D. 

His Samaradityakatha is a big romance in mixed prose and 
verse, divided into 9 Bhavas to which is attached a bhumika at the 
beginning, and gives the lives of two persons inimical to each 
other, in their 9 births. In each of these series of lives there 
results a quarrel between the two in which the one with the bad 
disposition of mind, kills the other. The cause of this enmity is 
traced to a really tragic situation in which one is insulted and 
maltreated by the other unknowingly. Three times Gunasena 
invites Agnitarman for meals, and is not able to take notice of 
him on account of some worldly hurry and anxiety. This leads 
the insulted ascetic to make up his mind to take revenge of the 
king, which act is technically called a nidana. And the chief 
purpose of the story is to illustrate the bad results of such an 
impious wish, which one should always try to avoid. The present 
work is called by the writer as a Dharmakatha, and teaching of 
religious principles is its avowed theme, 

Haribhadra is no doubt, a great scholar and well versed in 
Sanskrit literature. This has made him to write his work in an ela* 
borate and ornate style, just on the model of Sanskrit Mabakavyas. 
We find him using a rich and Sanskritio vocabulary, and he follows 
the conventions of the writers on poetics to a considerable extent 
in giving descriptions of towns, lakes and gardens. But he can 
also become simple and effective, as when in the second chapter 
he narrates the story of the Tapasa and his three visits to the King. 
His use of poetic figures is happy and free from the defect of too 
much artificiality. But his prose is marred by the use of long 
compounds and series of puns, rendered more recondite on account 
of the greater flexibility of the Prakrit language. As pointed out 
by Jacobi, his language shows peculiarities of SaurasenI, 
particularly in prose. 

Close to Haribhadra, we must place Uddyotanasuri, the author 
of the great romance Kuvalayamalakatha, of considerable extent 
and written in A. D. 779, We are fortunate in having a long 
prasasti of 39 verses, at the end of the work, in which the author 
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gives much useful information. In the northern part of India, 
there was a town PavvaiyS near the river Oandrabhaga, and was 
the capital of the Yavana King Toramana. The teacher of this 
King was one Harigupta of the Gupta family, and lived there. 
One of his pupils was Devagupta, a royal descendant of the Gupta 
dynasty, who, in turn, had a pupil called Sivacandra, hearing 
the title mahattara. In his w'anderings, this Sivacandra made 
his residence at Bhillamala, otherwise known as Srimala, the 
ancient capital of Gujarat. His pupil was Yaksadatta of great 
repute, and had a band of pupils who are represented as making 
the whole of Gujarat a convert to Jainism, One of these pupils was 
Vate^vara who built a temple of the Jina in the town of Aka^a- 
vapra. He had a pupil TattvScarya who was the teacher of our 
author. Uddyotana received the knowledge of the scriptures 
from Vlrabhadra, while he learnt logic and other sciences from 
the famous scholar Haribhadra. 

We also know something about the secular parentage of 
Uddyotana, His father was Samprati or Vadesara, and the name 
of his grand-father was Uddyotana, who lived in the town of 
Mahadvara, Our author wrote the work in the town of Jabalipura, 
while living in the temple of the Jina, built by his teacher Vira- 
bhadra. The ruling King at the time was Yatsaraja of the family 
of Pratiharas. 

This Praiasti gives rise to many problems of great historical 
importance, the solutions of which are of equal interest both to 
Jainism and Brahmanism. Toramana is no doubt the well-known 
Hun conqueror, whose capital is here located in Punjab. But the 
case of the two Guptas remains doubtful. It is of great importance 
to know whether they belonged to the royal Gupta dynasty, which 
appears to belthe meaning of the phrases used by our author, but 
without sufficient evidence to accept it as settled. 

The KuvalayamcUa is also important on account of its use of 
so many Prakrits. It makes use of PaisacI and A.pabhraihsa, 
besides the normal Jain MaharSstrl, and gives much interesting 
information about earlier authors. It makes mention of Padalipta, 
S&tavShana, Satparnaka, Gunadhya, Yyasa, Yalmlki, Bana,Vimala, 
Ravisena, Jadila, Devagupta, Prabhanjana, and Haribhadra 
with their various works. 
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A work dealing comprehensively with all the mythologies 
persons and possibly forming the model for the still greater wor] 
of Hemaoandra in Sanskrit, is the Mdhapurusacarita of Sllacarya 
The identity of this writer with Sllahka, the commentator of th< 
first two Angas of the Jain canon, is doubtful, even though thei 
dates fall in the same period. Our author was a pupil o 
MSnadeva of the Nirvrtikulinagaccha, and wrote the present worl 
in A. D. 868. The work deals with 54 Salaka-purusas, the £ 
Prativasudevas being included in the lives of their opponents 
and not counted separately. In A. D. 917 was writen a romance 
called the Bhumnasundan-Katha of more than 8000 Slokas, by 
Vijayasimhasufi, a pupil of Samudrasuri of the Nailavamsa which 
IS identical with the Nagendrakula. 

In the 10th century or about that time is to be placed the 
small narrative in prose called the Kalakacdryakathanaka, ’ of an 
unknown writer. It gives the story of the overthrow of Garda- 
bhilla the King of UjjayinI, who is said to have carried away 
With force into his harem Sarasvatl, the younger sister of the 
sw Kalaka. To take revenge on him, Kalaka goes to the 
Saka Satraps called the Sahis, and with their help conquers the 
King of Avantl. The story may have got some historical truth in 

its stronghold in the country of Malava, and appears to be on its 
course to Gujarat. The style of the work is elaborate and the 
writer makes fullest use of the few chances he gets of describing 
seaeon^and towns, in which he tries to show his poetic skill. 

In the beginning of the 11th c. A. d. we have a beautiful 
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use of hope and despair. The device of a story being set into 
another is, here, used, with considerable skill and success ; while 
the whole structure of so many story-currents running parallel, 
comes to a close with appreciable effect. The writer says at the 
beginning that the story was written at the request of his elder 
sister Kalyana-Mati, and was written in an easy style devoid of 
all poetic embellishments to make it comprehensible to ordinary 
people, a fact borne out fully by his production. 

Earlier than A. D. 1052 is the Paflcamikaha of Mahe^varasuri a 
pupil of Sajjanopadhyaya. The work is written to illustrate by 
means of stories, the importance of the vow of Srutapancaml. Two 
of these stories, those of Jayasena and Bhavisyadatta are given at 
greater length, than the other eight stories. The work has 2000 
Gathas on the whole. 

A little later lived the writer Candraprabhamahattara, whose 
small poem about the life of Vijayacandrakevalin in 1063 Gathas, 
contains stories to illustrate the good effect of the worship of the 
Jinas. They are eight in number and illustrate the eight different 
ways of performing this worship. The writer belonged to the 
Vijayagaccha, and was a pupil of Abhayadevasuri. The work was 
written in A. D. 1070, at the request of his pupil Vlradeva in the 
town of Devavada, while the author was living in the temple of 
Rsabha. The style of the work is easy and without pretensions 
to high poetic flights. 

A big work, dealing with the last prophet of Jainism, is the 
Mahaviracarita of Gunaoandra who belonged to the Oandrakulina- 
gaccha. The author was a pupil of SumativScaka, who, in turn, 
was a pupil of Prasannacandra at whose request the present work 
was composed. The date of the work is given as A. D. 1082. 

The work is divided into eight Prastavas and uses prose and 
verse, indiscriminately. The author deals mainly with the 
legendary life of Mahavira, and has little historical sense. Half 
the work is devoted to the former lives of Mahavira, which begin 
with that of Hayasara, a village officer. Then follows a long 
series of lives in which the most important are those of Marloi, 
Triprsta, and Priyamitra. At the end comes the life-of MahSvIra 
himself. The work ends with the attainment of omniscience by 
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the lord and his sermons to his first disciples, who become his 
11 Ganadharas. 

The language of the present work is much more grammatical 
and chaste than that of older works like Paumacaritja and others. 
There is no use of words without inflections nor of cases wrongly 
used. This is mainly due to the influence of classical Sanskrit 
works, that always exercised their influence over Prakrit through- 
out its career, and later became more and more dominant 
so as to render it servile and imitative. The style of Gunacandra 
is obviously influenced by writers like Kalidasa and Bana, from 
whose classics he derives many of his ideas and expressions. 
The result of his Sanskrit studies is the use of long and intricate 
compounds, figures of words, only based upon paranomasia, and 
rare and poetic words only to be met with in Sanskrit. It also led 
to the decrease of purely Desi words which were substituted by 
tatsama and tadbhava words as being more scholarly. 

But along with this change in language the poetic value of 
the work has also changed. The monotonous flow of the earlier 
writers now gives place to a varied and careful use of different 
metres, even though Gatha continues to predominate. Beautiful 
descriptions of kings and towns are to be met with on every page 
of the work, and the whole work stands out as a charming Kavya 
standing comparison with other works i)i Sanskrit of its nature. 
The modern date of the work has made it possible for the writer to 
introduce a few Apabhrarhsa strophes to exhibit his knowledge of 
that language. In still later works they grow more and more 
extensive. Mahauracavita has some 50 Apabhramsa verses, which 
appear to show the Gurjara dialect of the Nagara Apabhramsa as 
pointed out by the Gen. sing, in ha. 

The famous commentator Abhayadeva had a pupil Vardha*- 
mana who wrote two Prakrit works. One of it is the romance 
Manoramacarita having 15000 GathSs, written in A. D. 1083 ; and 
another is his Adinathacarita in 11000 verses, divided into 5 
Prastavas, giving the life of llsabha. It was written at Stambha- 
tlrtha in A. D. 1103. It has many Apabhramsa verses scattered 
throughout the work. In the same year was written the ^ntinatha*' 
carita of Devacandra, the teacher of the famous writer Hema- 
candra* He belonged to the Purnatallagaccha, and was a pupil of 
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Gunasenasnri. His work covers 12000 Slokas, and at the beginn- 
ing of it, be refers to earlier authors like Indrabliuti, Bhadrabahu 
and his Vasudevacaritaj Haribhadra’s SamarddityakathU, Daksinya- 
cinhasuri’s Kuvalayamdld, and Siddharsi's Upamitibhavaprapafica- 
hatha. It has many verses in Apabhramsa dialect 

A year later, in A. D. 1104, Santisuri a pupil of Nemicandra 
belonging to the Candrakula and the Brhat gaccha composed the 
PrthvlcandrQcariia, at the request of his pupil Municandra. It has 
7500 verses. In A. D. 1108 was written the Parsvandthacarita of 
Devabhadra a pupil of Prasannacandra, himself a student of the 
commentator Abhayadevasuri. The work was composed at 
Bhrgukacoha, and deals with the lives of the 23rd Tirthaihkara. 

In the 12th century, we j&nd Hemacandra the great scholar of 
Gujarat writing his Kumdrapdlacarita} He is one of the many-sided 
and fruitful writers, and he is as great a scholar as a good poet. 
To him, more than to anybody else Gujarat owes its greatness in 
literature. He was not only a writer of Jain works, but has also 
written text books on grammar, lexicography, poetics, metrics, and 
was well-known by his title of Kalikalasarvajha, which he eminen- 
tly deserved. He was born in the year 1089 A. D. at Dhunduka a 
small town in Gujarat, as the son of a merchant. His parents were 
pious Jain lay-followers, and in his early childhood he was 
converted to that faith. As a Jain monk he spent the greater part 
of his life in the capital of Gujarat. His patron was first the 
Calukya King Jayasimha Siddharaja { A. D. 1094-A. D. 1143 ). His 
successor King Kuraarapala was converted to Jainism by him. 
After this Gujarat became the centre of Jain religion, and many 
of the acts of this King were directed by his teacher. 

Considering the close relationship between King KumSlrapala 
and his famous teacher Hemacandra, we do not find much 
historical information in his work, as we should expect. In fact 
the motive that guided Hemacandra in writing his work was 
neither historical nor poetic, but purely grammatical. To illustrate 
his grammar called Siddha- Hemacandra after the names of both 
the writer and his patron, he composed a Dvydirayakdvya of which 
the Kumnrapdlacarita forms a part, and it is intended to illustrate 
his Prakrit grammar. As such the work shows no merit except 
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that of supplying illustrations for the various rules in his gram- 
mar. The last two cantos are composed in various Prakrit dialects 
like Saurasenl, MSgadhl, Pai^aci and ApahhraipSa. 

An elder contemporary of this writer was another Hema- 
candra belonging to the Maladharigaccha, and a pupil of Abhaya- 
devasuri. He is well-known for bis great work in the form of a 
commentary on Visesamsyakabhasya of Jinabhadra. He wrote 
the life of Neminatha the 23rd Tirtharhkara in the Prakrit epic 
called Nemmathacarita in 5000 Gathas. 

One of the pupils of this Hemacandra was Sricandra. In his 
life as a householder, he appears to be a state officer in the reign 
of King Siddharaja. His big epic, the Mumsuvraiasvamcarita, 
which includes the story of Rama also, was written in A. D.1135, 
at the request of one Dhavala of the Poravada family, in the 
town of A^avallipura, At the end, we have his PraSasti giving 
much useful information about his contemporaries. 

A co-student of this Sricandra was Laksmanagani who is the 
author of the big work Supasanahacariya, of some 8000 Gathas. 
From the end of the work, we know that, he wrote it in A. D. 
1142. It describes the life of the 7th Tlrthamkara, giving his 
earlier lives, wherein he acquires the good merit to be born as a 
Jina. A major portion of the work is devoted to the preachings of 
Jina, after he has obtained omniscience; but even this part is made 
interesting by the introduction of so many stories to illustrate 
the various vows of Jainism, a fact showing clearly the religious 
spirit dominating all the writings of Jain monks. The style 
of the work is flowing and possesses a charm of its own when he 
is describing some supernatural objects. The writer's skill of 
adapting sound to the sense can be seen in his description of the 
miserly merchant ; though he is unable to come out of the dry 
narratives of a host of bare names, he exhibits much poetic skill 
when he comes to describe the Abhiseka of the prophet on mount 
Meru, 

About this time lived another Sricandra who belonged to the 
Candragacoha, and was a pupil of Devendrasuri. He composed his 
Samtkumaracartta of 8127 Slokas in A. D. 1157. In the beginning he 
refers to Haribhadra, Siddhamahakavi, Abhayadeva, DhanapSla, 
P^vacandra, Santisurij Deyabhadra, and Hemacapdra of Malp- 
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clharigacclia. Tlie story of Sanatkumara, the Sovereign King, is 
full of romantio and supernatural elements. He was carried 
away by a horse and deserted into a dense forest, where he met 
with a number of diflfieulties from which he comes out successful, 
and obtains in the manner of a true romance, so many daughters 
of Vidyadharas as his wives. 

Another contemporary writer is Haribhadra belonging to the 
Vatagaccha, and a pupil of Srlcandra. His patron was minister 
Prthvipala, of the two Solahki Kings Siddharaja and Kumarapala, 
He is well-known for his Ap, work Neminahacariu written in 
A. D. 1159, in the same year when Kumarapala was converted to 
Jainism by Hemacandra. He also wrote a big Prakrit epic called 
Mallinaihacarita in 3 Prastavas, giving the life of the 19th Jina 
who is regarded by the Svetambaras as a woman, which was due to 
his deceitful behaviour in his former life. Another work of this 
author is the Candraprabhacarita in 8000 verses. 

At the end of this century, just after the death of King Kumara- 
pala and his teacher Hemacandra, we find Somaprabha writing 
two of his big Prakrit works about A. D. 1195. One of it is the 
Kumarapalapratibodha, ^ originally called by the writer Jim- 
dhammappadivoha ; a big work giving so many stories as illustra- 
tions of the various principles of Jainism. It is divided into 5 
Prastavas. It begins with the description of Gujarat and its 
capital Anahillapatana, and enumerates in quick succession the 
various Kings of the Calukya family founded by Mularaja. We 
then come to Kumarapala who show’s some inclinations towards 
the problems of religion and its different solutions. His minister 
informs him of Hemacandra and gives a short account of his birth 
and monkhood. Then follows the meeting between the King and 
this illustrious scholar, and the whole work is represented as 
forming a conversation between them. At the end of each story, 
the King is shown to accept the particular vow of Jainism, and 
gives order to be observed throughout his Kingdom. 

As Jinavijayaji, the learned editor of this work, has observed, 
in view of the fact that the present work is written only 11 years 
after the death of King Kumarapala, we find little historical in- 
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formation about the times in which the author lived, and the then 
conditions of Gujarat. The aim of the author is only to give 
stories and old religious sermons to impress the principles of 
Jainism on the mind of his readers. The two great personages 
only form a convenient and attractive background to this aim. 
The style of the work is fairly simple and smooth. It is written 
in mixed prose and verse, and many ApabhramSa and Sanskrit 
stories are found, particularly in the 5th Prastava. Another 
Prakrit work of this writer is the Sumatinathacarita, givihg the 
life of the 5th Tirthamkara. It occupies more than 9000 verses, 
and like his other work contains stories and legends to preach 
Jain principles. 

Interesting is the romance, called Malay asundrlkatha^ in which 
an unknown Jain writer has worked many popular and fairy 
tales. All the usual motives of a fairy tale are to be found in this 
romance. It describes the love story of prince Mahabala and 
Malayasundarl, their separation and reunion. It is earlier than 
the 14th 0. A. D. when a Sanskrit epitome of the work was 
made by Dharmacandra. 

Still later* we have another work dealing with the life of the 
Jain Tirtharhkara Santinatha by one Munibhadra, written in A.r. 
1353. A few years later, in A. D. 1371, is written a romantic story 
of a King Sripala, by one Eatnasekhara, to illustrate the effect cf 
worshipping the Navapadas. 

In the 15th c. we have the Rayartaseharakaha of Jinaharhsa, a 
pujfiil of Jayacandra. It was written in prose and verse, and 
covers 8000 Slokas. Still later we have the short story of Kumma- 
putta in 180 Gathas, written by Jinamanikya or his pupil. It 
^ives his life as an illustration of the wonderful effects of 
bhavaitlddhi, which helps even a householder to obtain omniscience. 

From this brief review of these works, we come to know that 
they are useful to us in many ways. Besides the help they give 
us to understand the Prakrit languages and the DesI vocabulary, 
their value as representing various types of poetic composition is 
not inconsiderable. Even though they are not of much historical 
value, the scraps of information they supply about the middle and 
dark ages of Indian history, are not only welcome but necessary to 
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give us a connected picture of the many-sided activities of the 
same, in the present condition of our knowledge. This informa- 
tion is more valuable because many of these works give definite 
dates and places of their composition, a thing rarely to he met with 
in Brahmanio and Buddhist works of the same age. But their 
chief contribution to our knowledge lies in giving much-needed 
information about the social conditions of India in the middle 
ages. The society, they represent, is, though formally one of Jain 
faith, is fairly typical of all the people in those times, and can be 
taken to be such, without any serious mistake. ' 


* The writer wantu to acknowledge here his gieat obligations to his 
^revered teacher, Prof. A, IN'. Dpadhye, M. A., Bajar^-m College, l^ojhapurt 



KAVfDARPAlfAM 
[ A Prakrta Treatise on Metres ] 

BY 

Peof. H. d. Vel^nkab, m. a. 

Introduction 

In his learned commentary on the Ajitasantistava of Nandisena, 
Jinaprabha refers to a work called Kavidarpana ( of. Peterson, 
Reports III p. 231 and Velankar, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
B. B. R. A. S. Mss., No, 1794 ). It is obviously a work on Pk. 
metres and seems to have obtained some popularity in Sarh. 1365, 
in which year the above-mentioned commentary was written. 
I soon found out that a copy of a Kavidarpana existed in the 
Mss. Library of the B. 0. R. I, Poona ( see my Descriptive Cata- 
logue, p. 492, note to p. 455 ), and that this Kavidarpana was 
very probably the one which Jinaprabhasuri knew. 

2 The B. 0. E. I. Ms. ( No. 15 of 1880-81 ) is written on palm 
leaves and seems to be much old. It is without beginning or end, 
but only a leaf on either side appears to have been lost. It is 
written in Devanagarl characters and is quite good and legible. 
It contains a good commentary, whose author, however, like the 
author of the text, is unknown. Neither is mentioned in the colo- 
phons to the several chapters. No other Mss. of this rare work 
are available. I am, therefore, compelled to base the edition 
upon this single Ms. In the Ms., at the end of every illus- 
tration the name of the metre is given in Prakrta. But this 
has been dropped in the edition for the sake of convenience. Be- 
sides, it is unnecessary since the illustration itself contains the 
name of the metre by way of what is known as the Mudralarnkara. 

3 Both the author of the Kavidarpana and its commentator 
were Jain monks and knew Hemacan-lra’s Chandonu§asana very 
well. In the former are quoted (l)Jinasimhasuri under Cudala- 
dohaka ; cf. If. Ex. 23 ; ( 2 ) Hemacandra under Sridhavala ; cf. 11. 
Ex. 57 ; ( 3 ) Suraprabhasuri under Dvibhahgl ; cf. II. Ex. 59 ; 
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( 4 ) Tilakasuri under the same metre; of. ]I. Ex. 63 ; (5) and 
Harsadeva, the author of Ratnavall, under Dvipadikhanda ; of. II. 
Ex. 65. The oommentator, on the other hand, largely draws upon 
Hemacandra’s Chandonusasana to explain and supplement the 
text, and ocoasionally quotes from the Chandahkandall ( on II. 
28, 29, 32 ), which is a Prakrta work on metres very similar to the 
Kavidarpana. He also quotes from other authors called Sura, 
(on 1. 1, II. 4) Pihgala, (on II. 9) Trilocanadasa (on II. 4) Svayambhu 
( on I. 8 ) Padaliptasuri, ( Ex. com. 27 ) ; and Manoratba, ( on II, 
33 ; 34 ; Ex. com. 34 ). Of these the first three are Sanskrit 
writers, while the last three are Prakrta ones. Besides, the 
following personalities are mentioned in the UlustTations =— Ratna- 
suri ( com. 23 ), Siddharaja Jayasiihha ( text 55, com. 42, 43 ), 
Dharmasuri ( com. 43 ). Kumarapala (text 49, 51, 56, 68 ; com. 44 ), 
Samudrasuri ( text 35 ), Bhimadeva ( text 48 ), Tilakasuri ( text 
47 ), Sakambhariraja ( text 49 ), Yasoghosasuri ( text 52 ), and 
Snraprabhasuri ( text 63 ). 

4 The Kavidarpana gives 69 illustrations, almost all of which 
were composed by the author himself, while the commentator 
gives 57 more ( or 61 including the four, given in ch. I ), which 
mostly appear to be quotations from stray lyric poetry. In either 
case, no additional light is thrown on the contemporaneous Prakrta 
poetry. Had the author and the commentator drawn their illustra- 
tions from the then existing Prakrta poets, they would have helped 
us much in the restoration of Prakrta poetry which is now lost to 
us. In composing his own illustrations, our author has followed the 
lead given by the famous Hemacandra. 

5 That our Kavidarpana is identical with the work of that 
name from which Jinaprabhasuri gave his definitions of the 
metres of the Ajitasantistava, is almost to be assumed as a fact. 
Jinaprabha quotes 34 stanzas in all. Of these, 33 contain the 
definitions of 32 metres, and one is of an introductory nature, 
explaining the technical names and divisions of the five MatrS- 
ganas, containing respectively 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Matris. They are 
called Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta and Pa in order. These are obviously 
named after the first letters of the five classes. This particular 
verse is from the Kavidarpana (1.2). The next two stanzas 
quoted by Jinaprabha are also from the Kavidarpana ( II. 4, 5 ). 
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They give the definition of a Gatha. The very peculiar wording 
of one of these verses, which is found to be the same both in Kavi- 
darpana and the quotation of Jinaprabha, ought to leave no doubt 
regarding the identity of our work with the one known to Jina- 
prabha. The next quotation of Jinaprabha, however, is not from 
our book, though the definition of Magadhika which comes after it 
is again taken from it. All the other definitions given by Jina- 
prabha are nowhere to be found in our Kavidarpana. Neither the 
names nor the definitions of the other metres seem to be known to 
our author except Vanav5,sika and Aparantika, the wording of the 
definitions of which, however, materially differs from that of Jina- 
prabha’s definitions. It is, however, to be noted that Jinaprabha’s 
definitions employ the peculiar ParibhSsa of our work, mentioned 
above. It has therefore to be assumed that Jinaprabha quoted these 
verses from another work using the same Paribhass as the Kavidar- 
pana. Nor were such works wanting. Chandahkandall, from which 
our commentator profusely quotes, uses this same Paribhasa. It is 
again impossible to imagine that Jinaprabha composed the defini- 
tions of the various metres in the Stava from the Stava itself ; 
for he often corrects the older readings of the Stava in favour of 
new ones in order that the stanza might not have a defective 
metre. It is, therefore, clear that he derived the knowledge of 
these metres not from the Stava itself, but from a work on metres 
which used the Paribhasa employed by the Kavidarpana. Our 
assumption, indeed, is not free from objections since Jinaprabha 
in his Pra^asti distinctly says that he gave the definitions of the 
metres mainly ( Prayena ) depending upon the Kavidarpana. But 
it is,^ I believe, too much to suppose that our Kavidarpana had two 
versions and that the one known to Jinaprabha contained these 
definitions. From the book itself as it is before us now, there is 
no room to suppose that a few dozen verses have been dropped by 
the scribes. Certainly there do not appear to be any gaps in 
our work. 

6 The work contains six chapters in all. In the first are given 
the five Matraganas with their definitions and the eight Varna- 
ganas as also the letters which are short or long, either naturally 
or by position, and finally the theory and practice of the Yati or 
Caesura. In explaining the last topic, the commentator makqs 
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of Yati in the Sanskrit metres. He says that the Yati is not regard- 
ed as compulsory even in Sanskrit metres according to such 
writers as Mandavya, Bharata, Ka^yapa, and Saivata. Only 
Jayadeva and Pihgala consider Yati as essential. I have also 
shown elsewhere, ( of. J. B. B. R. A. S. 1932, p. 3 ) that all these 
writers are very old and that even Yirahahka, the author of the 
Vrttajatisamucoaya, followed these ancient authorities in not re- 
cognizing the Yati in the Sanskrit metres. The author of the 
Kavidarpana, on the other hand, seems to recognize Yati in the 
Sanskrit metres ( cf, I. 7-8. ) as is clear from the illustrations 
given here by the commentator, who however records the optional 
opinion and quotes Svayambhu in support. Svayambhu is a 
writer on Prakrta metres and an incomplete Ms. of his work 
exists in the Library of the Oriental Institute of Baroda. 

7 In the second chapter of the work, Matravrttas are treated 
and the author shows some originality in the treatment. Ele 
groups them under 11 heads according to the number of lines 
occurring in a stanza of the particular metre. Thus he begins with 
a DvipadI i. e. a metre with two lines, and ends with the Sodasa- 
padi i. e. a metre with 16 lines. Among these, the DvipadI, Catus- 
padl, Pancapadij SatpadI, and AstapadI metres consist of a single 
stanza each ; while the rest i. e. SaptapadI, Ravapadl, DasapadI, 
Ekadasapadi, Dvadasapadi and the Sodalapadi metres are always 
made up of two or three single stanzas in different metres 
strophioally combined. These strophes are a peculiarity of the 
Prakrta and Apabhrarn^a poems, especially the latter. They owe 
their origin as much to the idea of variety and ornamentation as 
to the necessity of finishing an incomplete sentence. Such 
strophes are indeed found in Vedic poetry, but the freedom with 
which they are composed is characteristic of Prakrta and 
particularly of Apabhramsa poetry. To proceed with the subject 
matter of the second chapter, the author defines and illustrates 
only three varieties of a DvipadI. These are the two Ullalakas 
and the Maufctikadama ( II. 2, 3 ). The two Ullalakas, i, e, 
Runkuma and Karptira, contain 27 and 28 MatrSs respectively in 
haoh of their two lines, the Yati occurring after the 15th MatrS ; 
while the liiie of a Mauktikadama contains 32 Matris with the 
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Yati after the 12th and 20th Matras. For a further discussion of 
the Ullalaka metre, of. ‘ Apabhrarh^a metres, paras 11-1.2, in the 
Journal, University of Bombay, November, 1933. 

8 Under the CatuspadI, the author naturally gives the first 
place to the Gatha. He defines and illustrates the different 
varieties of a Gatha like Pathya, Capala, Vipula and others, as 
also the metres which are derived from the Gatha by a slight 
modification, such as Giti, Upagiti, and others ( II. 4-13 ). For all 
these, cf. my Gathalaksana of Nanditadhya, Intro, paras 3-6 in 
the Annals, B. 0. R. I. , 1933. The author next defines a few 
Ardhasama Vrttas like Pancananalalita, Malayamaruta, Dohaka 
with all its derivatives and the Magadhika ( II. 14-18 ). The first 
of these contains 12 and 10, the second 9 and 10, the third normal- 
ly 13 and 11, while the fourth contains 14 and 16 Matras res- 
pectively in their odd and even Padas. Our author gives five 
derivatives of the third, i. e. Dohaka, which are respectively 
called Avadohaka, Upadohaka, Sarhdohaka, Uddohaka, and Cudala- 
dohaka. They contain 11 & 13, 12 & 11, 15 & 11, 13 & 13 and 13 
and 14 Matras in order, in their odd and even lines. Among 
these, the Avadohaka is called Sorattha by both Ck. and Pp.; Sarh- 
dohaka is the same as Ck.’s Udgathaka, while the Cudaladohaka 
is similar to the Culika of Ck, and Pp. ; cf. ‘ Apabhrarhsa metres, ’ 
para 23. Hemacandra treats the first three of these metres, i. e. Pafi- 
cananalalita, Malayamaruta and Dohaka, under the Antarasama 
CatuspadI Ghatta ; of. Hemacandra, p. 39b, line 13, p. 4],b, line 13, 
and p. 42a, line 7ff. His Doha slightly differs from the Doha of 
our author, Ok. and Pp. It contains 14 and 12 Matras in the 
odd and even lines. But this difference is really nominal, since 
the last letter of every line can optionally be regarded as yielding 
1 or 2 Matras according to necessity. The five derivatives of the 
Dohaka or Doha given by Eavidarpana are also given by 
Hemacandra under the CatuspadI Ghatta, but with different 
names, i. e. Vibhramavilasitavadana ( p. 40a, 1. 11 ), Makara- 
dhvajahasa ( p. 41b, 1. 20 ), Eusumakulamadhukara ( p. 42a, 1. 1 ), 
Madanavil5sa(p. 42a, 1. 2), and Abhinavamrgankalekha (p. 40b, 1. 3) 
respectively. His Upadohaka (p. 42a, 1. 7)is one more derivative of 
the Dohaka, containing 13 and 12 Matras in the odd and even 
lines. In this connection it is noteworthy that Hemacandra assigns 
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& vw subordinate position to the Dohaka, while he devotes a 
separate chapter to describe the Matra and its derivatives. Ck 
Pp. and Kavidarpana. on the other hand, almost neglect the Matra*. 
but give prominence to the Dohaka and its derivatives. The 
reason is that probably the Matra, the older among the ApabhramSa 
metres, had fallen into disuse after Hemaoandra, its place being 
taken by the comparatively newer Dohaka. At any rate the 
Dohaka. though known to Virahahka, ( of. ‘ ApabhramSa metres. ’ 
para 28 ) does not yet seem to have been employed on a large 
scale before Hemaoandra. MagadhikS is the next metre. Its odd 
and even lines contain 14 and 16 MStrSs respectively. It was 
originally a Matravrtta, but restrictions regarding the nature of 
the letters in the last six Matras of each Pada came to be introduc- 
ed later on. Here, the 1st and the 4th Matras must be represented 
by a shoH letter. This metre is the same as the Vaitallya,, but 
it gets this name when it is composed in the MagadhI language, 
and naturally by the bards of Magadha, where we get la for ra 
and ^a for sa ; of. Vrttajatisamuooaya, IV. 28 ( J. B. B. R. A. S. 
1929, p. 58). Magadhika is defined by Hemaoandra under the Sk. 
metres in the Vaitallya Prakarana, ( p. 25a, 1. 3fif. ) and also under 
the Pk. metres in the midst of the OatuspadI Ghattas with the name 
of Vasautalekha ( p, 40b, 1. 10 ). In the latter place, no restric- 
tions regarding the nature of letters are enjoined though they are 
actually observed in the illustration. 

9 Hereafter follow 11 metres, each of the four lines of which 
contains 16 Matras, though its internal structure is different, 
being made with different Matraganas. These Matraganas are to 
be kept syllabically separate, which means that a long letter must 
not occur at the junction of two such Ganas, to represent the 
last Matra of a previous Gana and the first Matra of a succeeding 
Gana together ; or in other words, each Gana must begin with a 
fresh letter whether short or long ; cf. also ‘ Apabhramta metres, 
para 13. Among the 11 metres mentioned above, the first 6 are 
not pure Matravrttas ( II. 19-20 ), since there are restrictions re- 
garding the quantity of letters to be employed laid down in their 
case. Thus in the Matrasamaka, the 9th Matra must be represent- 
ed by a short letter and the last two Matras by a long one. In 
Vitloka, 5th and 8th, in Oitra, 5th,, Sth. and . 9th,. and in 

7 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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VSnavasika again, 9th and 12th MatrSs are represented by a short 
letter, while a long letter occurs for the 9th and the 10th MatrSs in 
the lines of UpaoitrS. The stanza of the Padskulaka on the other 
hand, is made up of four lines of any of these five metres. In all 
these six metres, a J agana ( a group of 4 Mstras made with a long 
letter preceded and followed by a short letter ) must be avoided at 
the beginning of a line. Hemacandra treats these six metres along 
with the Vaitallya and its derivatives among the Sanskrit Mstra- 
vrttas; of. Hemacandra, p. 25a, 1 15ff. But our author is probably 
right in regarding these as Prakrta metres since, as a rule, a MstrS, 
vrtta is a Prakrta metre and a Varnavrtta is a Sanskrit metre, cf. 

' Apabhram^a metres, paras 2-3. 

10 The next 5 metres with 16 MatrSs in a line are 'MuktS- 
valika, Vadana, Madila, Adila, and fazzatika (11. 21-22). All 
these are pure Matra vrttas except the last, where the 1st and the 
3rd Caturmatras must not be of the Jagana type, i. e, the 2nd and 
the 3rd as also the 10th and the 11th Matras must not be combined 
into a long letter. The purpose of this restriction is musical as 
is shown by me in ‘ Apabhramsa metres, ’ para 18. The line of a 
Pazzatika is made with 4 Caturmatras. Those of MuktSvalika 
and Vadana are made with the Ganas of 3, 3, 3, 3, 4, and 6, 4, 4, 2 
Matras respectively. The lines of Madila and Adila are construct- 
ed exactly like the lines of a Vadana. The difference between the 
three, however, is that in Vadana there is no rhyme at all, in 
Madila there is one common rhyme for all the four lines, while 
in the Adila there are two different rhymes for the two halves. 
For all these of. Hemacanara, p. 31b, 1. 3 5 p. 37a, 1. 15 ; p. 37a, I. 
19-20 ; and p, 26b, 1. 6. As regards the restrictions in the case of 
Pazzatika they are necessary according to Hemacandra, only 
when the metre is emyloyed in Sanskrit ; cf. p. 43a, 1. 9-10. 

11 Eavidarpana gives 10 more metres (IL 22-26) under 
the Catuspadl. They are ( I ) Khapda with 13 MatrSs in a line 
( 4, 4, 5 ) ; ( II ) Madanavatara with 20 ( 5, 5, 5, 5 ) ; ( HI ) Galitaka 
with 21 ( 5, 5. 4, 4, 3 ) ; ( I V ) Khanjaka with 23 ( 3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 2 ); 

( V ) Rssaka with 23 ( 4, 4, 4, 4. 4, 1, 2 ) ; ( VI ) CandralekhS with 
24 ( 6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 2 ) ; ( VII ) DvipadI with 28 ( 6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 2 ) ; 

( VIII ) RSsavalaya with 21 ( 6, 4, 6, 5 ) ; ( IX ) Vastuka or Vastu- 
vadanaka with 24 ( 6. 4, 4, 4, 6 ) ; ( X) UtsSha with 24 ( 4, 4, 4, 4, 
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4> 4, ), Ths Ist, Ilnd, Illrd and the IVth of these are pure MstrS- 
vrttaSt while the rest are of the mixed type) having restrictions 
regarding the letters to be employed in them. All the ten metres 
are defined by Hemacandra ; of. pp. 31b/16 ; 33b/2 ; 30a/il ; 31b/ll ; 
35b/2 ; 32b/6 ; 32a/15 ; 37a/9 ; 37a/l ; and 35a/16. This brings us to 
the end of the Catuspadl. 

12 Under the Paacapadl, we get only one metre i. e. the 
Matra ( II. 27-28 ). All its varieties are enumerated by the com- 
mentator who quotes from the Chandahkandall for the definitions ; 
cf. also Hemacandra, p, 36a/8ff. and ‘Apabhramta metres, ’para 28.' 
Among the SatpadI metres ( II. 29-33 ), the author gives ( I ) the 
G-hattS with its principal divisions which are six in number ; they 
respectively contain in the three lines of each of their two halves 
10, 8, 13 j 12, 8, 13 ; 8, 8, 11 ; 10, 8, 11 ; 12, 8, 11 ; 12, 8, 12 
Matras. The commentator remarks that the six divisions are 
merely illustrative, and quotes Hemacandra, p. 38b/8ff., though 
he refers to the Ohandahkandall as his authority for the informa- 
tion ; ( II ) the Klrtidhavala, whose halves contain three lines each, 
having 14 ( 6, 6, 2 ), 8 ( 4, 4 ), and 16 ( 6, 6, 4 ) MstrSs respective- 
ly; of. Hemacandra, p. 37b/12ff. The commentator even here 
almost reproduces Hemacandra, p. 37b/16£f., but quotes the 
Chandahkandall as his authority ? ( HI ) the strophe formed by 
the combination of a stanza in the Vastuka or similar metre and 
another in the Ullalaka metre. The first has four lines while the 
second has two; they thus form a SatpadI. The strophe is called the 
Kavya or Sardhaoohandas. As further illustrations of this strophe, 
the commentator wholly reproduces, without mentioning, Hema- 
candra, pi 34a/9 to p. 34b/9. SaptapadI is nothing but a combina- 
tion of a Matra and an Ullalaka ( II. 33 ), the former having 5 and 
the latter 2 Padas. This particular combination which is technical- 
ly called Phulla, is not found in Hemacandra under the 
Dvibhangis, where it is expected, and the commentator quotes 
from Manoratha in support of the author. The A^tapadl (II. 34-35) 
is either ( I ) the Sridhavala, of. Hemacandra, p. 37b/5 ; or ( II ) 
the Tarala, which is a strophe formed by a Dohaka and a Saih- . 
dohaka ; or ( HI ) any other strophe formed by two metres of four 
lines each, E. g. Vastuka and Dohaka, or Dohaka and 
yi^dana, or DvipadI and Giti. . Such strophes are tec&ftl^ly 

■ ' ' ‘ it 7 
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called Dv;ibliangls. Only one metre is given under the Navapadl. 
It is the Eadda also called Vastu ( II, 35 ). It is formed by a 
Matra and a Dohaka or one of its derivatives. Of, Hemacandra, 
p, 36b/15ff, The DatapadI is formed by the combination of a 
Eohaka and a Ghatta ( II, 36 ) and is a Dvibhahgl, i, e, a metre 
with two parts ( bhahgas ) , The Ekada&apadI is a Tribhahgl I, e, 
a strophe formed by the three metres viz, Ullalaka, Matra and 
and Dohaka ( II, 36 ). The DvadatapadI is similarly a Tribhahgl 
formed by two Khandas and a Giti, or by a DvipadI, a Khanda and 
a Giti, or also a Dvibhahgl fromed by two Ghattas (II. 36-3? ). The 
first of these three is technically known as the Dvipadikhanda. 
Hemacandra gives all such strophic metres under the general 
name Sirsaka ; cf. p. 33b/15ff. The last of all is the SodasapadI 
( II. 37 ), usually known as the Kadavaka. It contains 16 lines, 
and consists of four stanzas in the Pazzatika metre, or any other 
similar metre. This rule which is also known to Hemacandra, 
p. 38a/13, is however rarely observed by the Apabhramsa poets. 
They indeed employ the PaizatikS, Madanavatara or even the 
Varna vrttas at times, for their Kadavas, but they generally dis- 
regard the rule concerning the number of lines in a Kadavaka as 
laid down here. As a matter of fact, they form their Kadavas with 
any number of couplets, and not quartets as is expected according 
to this rule, with the result that the number of lines which they 
employ is divisible by two and not by four. Here ends the second 
chapter and with it what is of importance and interest to the 
student of the Prakrtas. 

13 The third chapter merely enumerates the three main 
divisions of a Varnavrtta which as a rule, is a Sanskrit metre:- 
the Sama, Ardhasama and Visama. The Sama is of 26 kinds 
according as it contains from 1 to 26 letters in each of its four 
lines. Those Sama Vrttas which contain more than 26 letters in 
their Pada are called Dandakas, The enumeration of the 26 Jatis 
as they are called, brings this short chapter to a close. The next 
i, e. the fourth chapter contains the definitions and illustrations 
( both in the same line ), of a few varieties of each of these 26 
Jatis. The author’s list of these is in no way complete. He gives 
about 100 in all, while Hemacandra gives 286, exclusive of the 
Dandakas. The Samavfttas are followed by the Ardhasama apd 
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the Visama Vrttas in the same chapter. Of the former, only 8 
varieties are given, and of the latter, only 14, inclusive of the ten 
forms of the Anustubh. In the fifth chapter the mired metres 
(Ubhayacohandas) i. e. metres which are partly Varnavrttas and 
partly Matravrttas are treated. They are 11 in number, and begin 
with the Vaitallya. It should be noted here, that similar metres 
are already given by our author under the OatuspadI Matravrttas. 
They are MatrSsamaka and others. Hemaoandra, consistently 
though I believe wrongly, treats all these in one place under the 
Sanskrit Matravrttas ; of. p, 23b/9fif. The sixth is a very small 
chapter containing only three verses which merely mention the 
six Pratyayas. I have described them at length in my introduc- 
tion to the Vrttajatisamuccaya, chapters. V-VI, in J. B. B. 
E. A. S. 1932. 

14 In this manner, the Kavidarpana defines 52 Prakrta 
metres, out of which 21 are Samavrttas, 15 are Ardhasamavrttas 
and 13 are Strophes. This certainly does not exhaust the Pk. 
metres, but obviously the author of Kavidarpana never aimed at 
defining all the Pk. metres. He merely selected a few prominent 
ones, evidently because they were actually in use at his time 
and defined them. His treatment of these metres must be regard- 
ed as reflecting the actual practice of the Pk. poets regarding 
them and not merely their theory. 

15 Among the metres defined here, it will be observed that 
the strophic metres play an important part. All of them except 
Eadda ( Matra and Dohaka ), Kavya or Sardhacohandas ( Vastuka 
and Ullala ) and Kundalika ( Vastuka and Dohaka )• are new and 
different from the 7 such metres described in ‘ Apabhrarhta 
Metres, para 29. Their constituent factors nevertheless, are 
almost the same, as is very natural. It will be found that in the 13 
strophic metres, the principal part is played by the Matra, TJlla- 
laka, Dohaka and Ghatta with all their varieties and derivatives, 
though the help of Vastuka or Vastuvadana ( 24 x 4 ), Easavalaya 
( 21 X 4 ), DvipadI ( 28 x 4 ), Khanda (13x4) and Giti is also 
sought. These latter are surely secondary in importance, and 
almost play the part of a foil or a canvass. Now Matra, TJllalaka, 
Dohaka and Ghatta are all of them principally the ApabhramSa 
ipetres and hence it may be safely assumed that the strophiQ 
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metres in which prominence is given to these were originally 
the metres of Apabhram§a poetry. In the beginning of the 
second decade of the Christian Era, ApabhramSa poetry 
was gradually gaining ground and already by the time when 
Hemacandra wrote his OhandonutSsana, it had established 
its claim to be treated with respect along with Sk. and Pk. 
poetry. It is therefore, not unnatural to suppose, that at the time 
of Kavidarpana, Apabhramta poetry and metres were in full 
swing and that many of the older Pk. metres had fallen into 
disuse and were known merely from older works. Our Kavidar- 
pana, being intended to serve as ‘ a mirror to poets, ’ rightly se' 
lected the then popular metres which were mostly Apabhrarhta 
metres, including the strophes. It is for this same reason also, 
that most of the simple metres described by Kavidarpana are 
Apabhramta metres. 

16 Even the peculiar classification of the Pk. metres in the 
Kavidarpana seems to confirm the conclusion reached above at 
the end of para 14. They are classified, as we saw, not according 
to the language in which they are written, but according to the 
number of lines occurring in each of them. Out of the 11 heads 
under which they are classified, as many as 8 are assigned to 
strophes alone. Thus after SatpadI, almost all of them are strophes. 
We get only two simple metres under SatpadI and only one under 
the Astapadl. This can only mean that our author was anxious 
to assign a prominent place to the strophes among his metres, 
and to treat them on the same level with the simple metres. Thus 
the preponderance of the Apabhramta metres and particularly of 
the Apabhram^a strophes among the Pk. metres defined and 
illustrated by the Kavidarpana as also the prominent place 
assigned to them in the classification indicate without doubt, that 
the Kavidarpana was not intended to be a comprehensive and 
scientifio treatise on Pk. metres but was composed only as a 
practical guide to popular poets in respect of metres. 

17 One is indeed struck with the great difference between 
Hemacandra and the author of Kavidarpana in the method of the 
treatment of their subject. The former carefully enumerates, de- 
fines ^nd classifies all th^t is known either by tradition or from 
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practice and is anxious to leave nothing unmentioned. Even if a 
thing is old and out of vogue, he feels he must mention it, must 
show his knowledge about it. The latter on the other hand, has an 
eye on the actual practice of the bards and is somewhat careless 
and negligent in the selection and arrangement of his materials. 
He chooses and describes only those metres which were in vogue 
at his time and is unmindful of the omission of metres which then 
existed only in theory or in works of ancient writers. This 
attitude of our author explains why he does not define all Pk. 
metres like Hemacandra and why he does not classify them 
according to language. He is practical and not pedantic like 
Hemacandra, whose thorough-going analysis of his subject is quite 
in keeping with his learning and fame as a Pandit. Hemacandra 
rightly calls his work ChandonuSasana, i. e. , ‘ Teachings on 
metres ’. It contains an up-to-date information on metres whether 
old or new, whether Sk., Pk. or Apabhramfia, whether in vogue or 
out of vogue. It is a scientific treatise, resembling hie SabdanuSa- 
sana and Kavyanu^asana and the author is for that reason preven- 
ted from making a selection of metres based on the practice of the 
hards, for his treatment. It is on this assumption alone that the as- 
signment of a secondary place to the strophic metres by Hemacan- 
dra can be properly explained. He groups them all under the com- 
mon title Slrsaka. A calculating Pandit as he was, he probably 
argued that when the individual metres forming the strophes were 
defined and described each in its own place, there really was no 
necessity of describing their various combinations in particular. 
He therefore illustrated a few of such combinations to show how 
they are formed and leaves us to help ourselves in the matter of 
the remaining ones. In short, the aim of Kavidarpana is to be of 
practical use, while that of the Chandonu^asana of Hemacandra 
is to be scientific and exhaustive. 
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[ N. B. —Ms. begins -with V, 1. is constructed from the com- 

mentary. The Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrit stanzas is by the 
editor, and hence enclosed within brackets. ] 


>rn#3T srfrttTf? sfNiTfti gri^TtrfF^Tr p ior i 
f f ^fsr^TTwq’ n ? ii 

[ srormf^eT f? i 

S'f irrftTWTq-qT II ^ II ] 

^ %?r I itrir wf- 

rlT: W’TfTof^r^ ^IRq-nrof II ? |) 

R?rrwr%r=qr^f i q?f 3 trr^- 

I rffilqr i w{^ -itfww ^ i crar 5FTsqr3qqWin=gt|%Ff 
'^1%q»»rT5'cTgt i farf^q gwRuffg'q-^i^ i ursTRij^ 

ffg I J I 3'*T?Rsy5=^ %HT5fr- 

qTT^ I — 

5^^ g?qT firT?rf cm: fqf «? 

tf^ R I 

2^^ «qTm^qq<inriir ^^rnrrfwrw^q 

s7?^^7^tT%5orf^qTq5=;RTrq’ (I ? II 


tW I %c^ I g-«rT^ i in=5^w wfif 

^qfq^nqmf Hmw 

=q fiqumqTq# gT«Tp5i354<ii ^3[TfTnr 
^w«f fm i cm gmrmrmTffTf- 

qgr mcrmij^ fm^^q’qimpgrT Jrnn" q’q i 
|mq=q3T§WTgr^r qj’qscfqgmr n ^ n 

[ msi-oy-t^iti jTtrnr: qsR 

f|f5nTsjTa=nff^i^qm: q?=qg a’iHm ig; ii ii ] 
qr=q5crqgTOm: q3:=qjriifr ^r: i % =q g-«n#»m f^rt^:- 
qsRqgr^^T: j%T%q3:^rminfr^g^m: i ‘ a rrf g ei «< ’•cm •■d ^ i^ TPrr - 
*fdir’f?m ( <S‘R‘?H*4 ) ^ct: I ^Fgrr cmRrrarr i 

w: II; 5; flrwr%^^jnir: 15, si, ni; qaq^ljnrr: SS; iiS; 

iSl; Sll; nil; qsq^mrrrq^JTOT; ISS; SiS; inS; SSl; IlSl; ISII; Slll;’ mil; 
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’T*TO‘ SSfe; iiSS; iSiS; SiiS; llllS; iSSi StSi; inSi; SSn 
nSll; iSlII; Smi; mill. 
g-oTJTtrrnTTf- 

gr5r«?l% 5?iir f ofr, i 

TfSTT W Hf 'SrCT 5ET?TT JTm 3T5 II ^ 11 

^r?ndt TT^ rr«rr ^rflr ?rT»Tn^ fir?FTs ii ^ ii ] 

55T^wr% «TiirT: i i »n=fr ^rmi fW- 

ipiTt ^r%^?=r«^n''crf?:OTert ^«rra»if ^4: i *1% i 

i ^6" i i sarjir# 

^if #r ‘fr^r?:H*r^5T’ wit sn^fr: i frfR % 

f^TTf I sT^ I TTr f ? m f ^€ gr ?it f^w«?*rTf- i 

srTnar^rafmra fir^'. i nif tf?^Tc^ ^R«n% *r ^ci: i »ht f?^!- 
’a’pRT^ I rrff% i SSS »t: i 

III ?t: I Sii I iSS ^r: I iSi i SiS I llS l SSi h: i 

SFryar^of^sy^^:^^ ffw asr j^rnmr ith i 

cNf ^ ^ 'TTW 5^ II « II 

[ aj# I 

W ^ ^ II « 11 ] 

srrt^j^wsTta^^'Tij; i ^irf i o^^srsrrar^j^EnftJTTJ 

wrT=?Tg; 5?# iw«:1 

f%^»r<T^g[ T%f ii^i^’==fn€r’irRr^ i i f|jrrt 

sr?HR H ^ S ^rTTWm ^’OTF^ I fcPCg^Tfi^ 

TTTft# iHEHn #^3: 1 ^ =^Tsri?’ama'’=nm’ i 

^JTTfa^tr ’ngp% ^ ^ I ^ 'TTgr% 

5^ Wf- 

iTt# ^lefpTif? cT^rr ffH^pff^TTO I 

sTt^^%'?i!^a5Trg 

lOT iT?a^JT^ «rg; ii ? ii 
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rf 5 WTs?Tf- 

W? qr^Tir g^ftf sTf srgrsvft 1 
gr TSTinrqqsTT tot q?mr « n ii 
f^f^qpr^TOTTOT 5fi^ Jfr ^ft| I 

gRq^rr mm; n ^ u 

[ JTTfw; ^f|t I 

m q?[F%, sq^q?Tfr‘q’OT’ q^r: q^^q- 5T«qfq n h n 
i^qr q q-qr^sTj: 1 
qT^s? 5 =?TRw^nt ti ^ 11 

smrqf^ ‘qr >1% qRq^, 1 q^fff qTqqrj^i^q- 

'qTWTqtr^TcfT^q^m' ( f® <s-?-^vs ) fit g^q?t qq-q sn^qTqTqf q^ 

q’^fURT qr qqr - 


i%%q tfr? fq-q^r? ’srr? ^qrt 1 

i#n^ HTf q ffT? fqqf^T^Tf ft \\ \ \\ 

[ ?r?q!T^ ft^q q^qr^qq T%frqiR ’ 5 TT?rrrq 1 
q?^ qnt q fi^qrfq fqqqqtfqrqTiq ^qfqpi: 11 ? ii ] 
q^f^f =qTqq^qTqrqf qqpq ^qr qr ^fqqr — 
q^ qff JTWJRf I cwf qtw qrf 11 
qffq# f|qqT 1 ^fq wr# q =537# 11 r ii 
[ X X X 

X + X ] 

qqf^ ^ ^ qq 7 qq-% qqpt q^- 

^ qr ^qrqi qqr — 

qRqit 1 ^ 5 ^ I ^ l^TT^q qftgq [\ 

qqq^ ff qsqg^ 1 arfqr qTrf q fq^ D ^ ^ 

[ IFTTfq ^^it irgqrfq 1 wm jftqr^frq qqrt ir^s-: 11 
qqjpqq ^ fqfoft q ^g-: n ^ n 

qqrsrffqrfq frtqqf qorfqf q^tiRqqr ‘fw,^ qq> ( f 0 

) ?fq ft jr'iqEfr pqr q ?fqVr— 
qTq 5 fi%qqq?q?fiqrf|fr qrqrrq qfqrq 1 
»Trq*f 4 ^“! qrf q^rq^aq srqq^f 11 y 11 



i. j- 8 . ] 


Kavidarpamm 


5^ 


[ ('^i ^3RTJT I 

'srirn' ^ fsiTT#' ?rr«» ^mr fgrTgH il ' u « ii ] 

iTR^JTT ^ ^r?JT- 
?^?^rTTftr: ^rtfql^cr I rT«iT — 

fra- f|^<Tf|?Ti- mr gtTpgrflmlT^ ffT ^r ^rfr tni: i 
fl-FT g? rfppr*. II ? II 

injTtFr f%!!rrat n 

sn-^Tf^fiTS'srgtr ^^tir?TT?r'T# f%- ^w*T«r f% 3p?ifiT%TrFra: i 
f% ^ FT ^ f|5lU 

o 

fra I «iTJr»^5fF^: qr^r^: i 'Frfg- i %nrrf i sn^tf^ 

^F«rrf^qT% i f|q^^iEn% 5 ftfNrFf^nfq ra?: 1 arr^- 
^tutI-. qr^rf^R: |t%h: i ^gF^'^qnrrfq 1 ct*tt 

I rr«rr ^qrs^Fsrrft, fr %=m[t, ar?rr^TF«Tr?rr«FgRir ^-^rtt.* q-sf 

^yrrarr: qf rm-qr: wm-raRTT ara- sra ^wkit w -f^JTrqr qqrr- 
^^?TqT i;qfqTwqr^ ftjgTqra^ffqr FT^qrar: qatw ft^qrqrj 
qt^ Pfit; q^ qrsqr srfq 1 
lF%qTf— 

If ar qr^ ^ qr^fFr ^ nssR- 1 

raq^DT T%^q% raTgffg q r ra q H q- II « n 

qqFR^ ^ pqTqqqnrr qiraqrqr qr? Fit 1 
qqq WT qypTHqT q^FTsiRTf q qrqq 11 « ii 
[ qtt: FIT qRFq Fraf^H FT^q I 

fqq^ s? 5 t^Tq f^g^f1%qqqF% q ii \s ii 

qqFT^qfq ^q^FTHlI- qq?qii f^ qiq q I 
qj^sqr qqq^qqf^ qi^Rq II <£ II ] 

^ irf^i^iF^ragqr qntfq; 1 qr q qr fqqq^ fqsn1%: 

FffqqiTT i-qr 1 qr ^qif 1 qrqpq qqfq 1 i q^ ^qitqi%T% 
qrfqi%q#q% q 1 qqr— 

II ? n 

ftfqFqqr: q^ q^ 1 
fq^n igq^ fq n II 
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sr ^«rT— 

f^sTT: i 

;Tr si;^q^ H ^ ^ ^WT: 11 \ W 

t!T m ff wt3[ i m ^ ^iif^- 

wm«Ti%rR ^ R^ ^r«rr-- 

’TTRTf ^ d^T: 1 

^"rff T%f^JT; ii ? ii 

arann^^^ ’j^Trarw ^r: i i ^ ^tt# 


%w WR5gfN? RVl ( ^ iT l53Rg ^ ’T 5 ; TR I TTf^gt: '^a^T- 

^ % f fg gR f%5nRR ’T^^T R5RR5H^5r R '^^TR; I ?fTT7 

^OTfHi%vr%^ fft i 

g'f fFa5T^^25rf5TT5Tcn|T I Rg^' R HR^T R T Ht ^ II 

^Ttrrt JTR 5T RTT?^ f^JTf I ^T RTR 

f^g ‘’RTr 3 ^%T%’ sq-ifr m rr i ‘f f%s^- 

'tr;i rr ^^n^rffR iR^^rrear R^Re^R 

«r«n— 


TR TRT 


RTTorRTlI 


^R— 

TTJff^ I 

RRRRRT'TgrRt I STR %g^^sRR I q^TR %ari 

iwTrsr rr i ^tr— 

!miR iRR'ST^RRRnr htr. 

RI 3 ER#RR« 0 t^ ^TR— 

Rt: RR5% HR^JTvf g R^«R: I 

l?I%g; nRPRR ITRTTR R?WR I 

RR 5T • f5) l c| | i)<»»iuf#| II ^ II 



I. 8] 


Kavidarpmjam 


6i 


’TOTTgrg; i 

^ ^ I ^'%r<rTri^- 

i :?ww?grrg[ i ^«n- Trrgs? wh i m w^- 

gri^r^r ^r«rT— 


^«TT- 

f%5v;q7ftf R^m 

SR it R^irrt rf^cIRT^ I 

*5^0^ ^ntf%5(ntrf ^rarwi 'Tinnt^ ii 
*raT’!nti?r: ^stt — 

rTJfr^’lS lR ^^R'TRoin^^'Rnj' I 

irTw=<T^^;sn^^: irm^rRsrg: i 
'^TltR: STr^I^^nt-T ^r«lT — 

RT| R'SIF R iftcTt sf I 

ftr^r^R^; sri^ser ?^TT ?^ g; i 
irntR! 'TTT ¥it^ I ^r«rT— 

^r ir%«nt ftf r^fciQ-tT ur: i 
f% gitgr^g- 1 5??%# ^rsir — 

jra^Rtf RtonTnt'TfTf'q- I 
HR ?Eri%fm-fgww?iww 'Tcrg |?f ^ ' V r ii ? n 
#lW=f^ntf !T I — 

^rwf^fTRT ^ I 

+ 1 M (ftR'Tf fT ^ r^sJTR 11 ? II 
[ ’3r^ 1%#' fTR 'ETlt H mw -d I 

t^Pd 11 ? II ] 

STRT^^T =!T«IT— 

?rJTq-wV I nT^mfW rTrrsrmi i ht^hr- 

JTTa^5^«|?35|?I^JHT%?Tcn^^ %^3T% I Hit ^nHIRTH 
IRTHH" H^srfntfTfTf ^ ^ll'®( »r t^Hntl''§RT I 

^ Rss^«0r^ fit I 
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jrr#=5gr5?t5rTf^: 

^'^t’EnrTfVr q^rart i 


II \ II 


[ ^^ KAl'>ii<i<ri »TTin-eji»-4iH i 

fit ii ? ii 

^^1 ’TTSTT^a^fft wg^tfrr: f?q^frfiRFcrrt ft=^5:j?rTf<igitcrf. 
TTltn^q-gT^^rr: I 'T^jTTf ST?W I ff^T^ =^gwr;fj- 

3T5r<T^ ggTT^ i 

f^ »rRr5pf;#!Tfr«f; i '3nfrrgTr%?«f fgggFt(?)q- ^<T%?q'sf: i 

'^f ^i7)TRg I gtfTTT^rriifqTj; i 'Tsf'r^ra'g^sr^qf frr# 

'^Tg; ji^'sfkfn^n ^g^rerrg; i gsir srr^: frrairmT 'tst fit i ^ 

^ l^grf — 

^ ?r fr|5f it ^fJTf^iofr i 

f l^Rr; gf II R II 

^ w?«r argsr; grr^ ^ ii ^ ii 

[ ^sTf^ ?: ^ige(5 qrit# g: ^ ^ I 

'TR^: ffSFr:; g«iT ?^grf | ' ;g '; || n 

’’'^ ^1*^n>!?ra<dlfgTg^?tt gg i( i g T <j [ I 

^T'^litfr^rfTJT ^rwTH- sr iT^T®a:?TW ii ^ ii ] 

^ f ^ flnRit^ ^ fl^i^nt^a^intr tr 

Tf5Fn^ ?r ^ fq-T: t7Tf?t: fr|Tn- | <jr, ^ %’f^ 

t5ffiriTnfa'3-rrrr<i'?« » — ^ ^ « 


^jrDrf^;rTOT«f: I frfi% i 


I 


’T%;gTi%qr«rr3s^ i 

'T2^i%i^ntvnr HTfgr ^stt — 

^nfr ^itrfr iraf^ I 

^5 *^ siTT^ rg^fr 5ri%3Tr t^fsit ii ? ii 

™ lt^ Ttf^ fg^ ^lt^ I 

?t?T ^ i^at ggji^ fant^rt ii r ii 



11 , 1-4; Ex. 1-3 ] 


Kavidarpai}atn 


63 


fit f^r grfrrmft ti ^ ii 

[ 3?caB^(^TT%ci: 5T«r?T =5sy5=^t I 

’STf «rf fr«n ^RFcftt i> ^ II ] 

f iRT^ra; I aT^irm: -tTR^^Rm^R ?rt^; ii 

W°“ l^inTf^TMf5«R J 

Wff% f^i^r cR'fff^'g’ II ? II 

[ ?«ri%5=fr5iT^ f RR^TRri^sT)^ I 

inaffT# ^5RR«^ fg’ II ? II 

ggjRR ^iflr-tiTTnur 1 

^cg^vR-gr wfr^f ^TifTTforgROT 11 r ii 

[ sTRTsrcyt^^'^jr^ir^ snife# ^ftRHTRfr^ 1 

^i^f^5Ri3; II R II ] 



( t® <2.?-tfR ) fRT?i%R I 3T3r# ira'hR; i 
•— rnffT I 


^>5 ?T f sfTff H'5T%’RrfT ll^ll 
[ ?R>TT|R: jftT^RRTJTFRJ^mRfT*. I 

JRffSTfTO^FSrRR^s:^; # ^ ^ 1% ^TR rnCTOTRT'OT: ll^ll 


WH5E^ I ^T# Rim%iRTR f T%cI 3:W^RHT: I itq^TSf^^^ I 3T«T 


H?q' q ^ R^ JRIRq 'Rt I 

^ 'S' ^ffT 3?|; ?jt iTTfT II « II 

[ p':; ?R 5T Rq^-; qff q«m i 

ftfTR I # ^ ^ R«rr ii « ii 


w =^ 5 :^^ pw q«w q# arq I 3RrTRR; I H?«n'% 1 HWHf 'e'Htf 

RW pfq q 1# q 'srsTor: i ^masrRR: : i 

qt pi f giR?T% Tr«q q?jr<nt r qqT'5R?i«q^ ir^qp: 

( ISI; III! ) I ^qn^Rq pqqpHT fT^RqfsfqT I ftrfR ^ 
# qOT 3^^ I %q ^ qRf w irrqr ^qrg; i ^^foir^qf 

5T qRsqqm I ‘?[rqRRWRN’ ^RW qoRqPH gRT^T g-^rqi; I 
%fRRfTR qRg-^RRq^H qi?^®TRpT^:-‘lTlTqRRf^'tqT R R|qf 
wr; 'p w fiR’ fR I 1 3 irrqqrqf^qT q^r— 
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^ ^ ’Tg-flR fRm f DTf I 

ff || h II 

[ ftcfnnn ^ JT«rTrrr?w^ '0T?^rr i 

^ 5T«mTT% r(^ II H II 

ffT% JTTsrFsF^ ^grff q-Q- ifoT i^irurs? ;r- 

^ ftfrr^TT^ ‘ 5 JT 3 -’ ^^Tm^zr mra i 

srgr^r sr^mT^rarv?}' ft^rW i TOirorrfW qT%Tr^?T: i h^tt 
ftar^Tf ^ wit vtzizmmfmvzf ftnt ^ 1 
wraR?W5j; I WTwrsgs^wrrt ‘3 t> ‘5?’jriirwwTir: 1 sn'^rmr^JT 

WPI^TW fwr I 

iTT^TJrirrttrwcqTf oror argent arf 1 

ipUnttW; ^W W WfW % WTltwOT II ^ II 

[ JiTwnTDTt^^T^oTt ar^ 1 

q^Ri^^lld:; fihjrfts? Wfwf&r ^RWT II ^ || j 

irrwrwT^t tr^TfoR sT^wt^wt sr^ 

^nsr Tw^fidw w^^nrot w 3 T^ptt ittwhit; 

I ‘t? rl^rf^r^J^^WT %f^> (|o c.^.c? )^ 

% 3TT^! I WW^Tt ^ r^wntf ^ ^ fit 

w# twmni^w«if wRTWff Em wwt ss- ns- 

S||;J!ll;ftcfTt^af SSj|iS;S||;|S|; |„|; SS- iiS- Sn- ini’ 

73f SS; IlS; Sll; |S|; ||||; 33 . „g. g||.’ ^ 

^ iSl; nil; w?rw SS; ||S; Sll; ||||; 3TWW 

wfwror 3Ttf gwrrt i ^ i wwt wff 

fWe-«t'^'WWTt 51311% I 5[^WHR% W%RHW%^ I 

3TrasrTw^3TfTWRn rrm^mwm i tmnrmc^rpw^wwmRmw^T 

■%IT Iwi II ^ II 

ftsroTWf WTfr 'TrWT; cTEFWfr ftWOT 1 

P'TRTWtff ffWgRq^ ,1 vs |, 



il. s-8 ] 


Ravidarpdiaiil 




[ T % rii T ^ %T if ^ 'T«^n’; ftpr i 

'^r'rar g^Tf^flit: n vs ii ] 

sTT^ raf ’T«?nn!?TT i H?r- 

^fT% ^mrm ^sf^m ^th^?jt: m ftisrim i 

g’vr^T^'JiT vTTtflrHT«TT tfsTcTT^rr f|rfNr=^«rfwit ^vittwit tIt^ht 
II «> » 

f%3-^ ^WT rr itf r #?TT 1 

3T^f^ ^ w %ftft irTfTf vr^ II <2 II 

[ f%5^ ’^T'i'srr ^ f^r i 

3Ts=tfT ht^tt^jt ii .s n ] 


arf 'T«^% ftvrr fi^ i i 

f Rcr»^^^#PTsf: i 

ftpT I vT«mf^ 5 ®Fftir ^ '^'T^T=rq- i[TO»T I ?r«mt i 

^ 4’= ?’TgT a 'TSJTT^^a-’^^ ^r^S^r!g^=^<T^i ^ 

vs [ % gr f yf %| ^g^a'=qTT^ <: <j ?« 

5!(sit5^TRHT^=^«jT ?? fHct»gTirgOTf^f^=?vTOT ?R IT# 

%qT: I H«rF^R 

^r^rwqrm Jnsr^nr^r #i%^T’gT't»rf«rnrT wrq^ cra-m— 


^1%qT ^fT t*rT VT TITirp 1 

f %? v^TTrgT ^%#fT vsr?^ ^'r ii ? n 

Wlf “ft I 

vjf^T gnrofT jfvTH^ #3fr^ iWl’ ii ii 
^Ffmr mf? ^fTfi '?%? wmesTT i 

T%ft ftf? ^ftfl ^nr v?rT?Tf^ U ^ II 

[ flrf«r^^fr5r^f%crT ’Tstf^^nr: i 
5T«n ITWTT ^^fviTTHT«TT ^or ^«rr 5Tra ?g ii ^ ii ] 
?r«rr— viErs^rip: g^rfor^iT ^t%iift ^ i 

^WVfft II a II 

[ ^%;n;^f§ioft irsrJTTvfpTW ?rfw ^Twfft I 

tiy®fi%! II an] 

9 i Aimala, B. O. B. 1 . ] 
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nm— irm aTJrrgin^r ?^jrr 3 T ^ ^ griTrQ^T w \ 

5p3r-^-^Tgr-«fr^-jT?qT UTfrafr § 1 % a h ii 
[ *rr3T 3TJrr3'Jii(ii ^^irrar ^^Jrrer ?t«tt ^ i 

^'3r-WW-^-»TfW-5Rr='!T: lIT«rT >Tgf% ^sjT?l%q'J3; II 'i II ] 

ajwnr^: i ra^f*rf«rr i ^ixt q-^ 

TT^fWw; qffiNrf^%? i ^Tfr'jgrar: ^rrfrar«rf: Tipj^r^ 

*nft *rT3T I ^TSTfigT I ?[WI3I' I ^?:^JIT 3 T I 

q»: I h: sr^ggp: 3 -: 1 *r: 3Tn%¥: ?: I qr: 3 : | 


5 ^ 0 — % qs-jffq 1 

g^Ulft ^ fonft 3T^gr? il y 11 

' [ i%^83tWf 3[5[Trff ir?mTTfq I 

qa^r^rfq ^ ^ WWTH firarf^i n « n ] 

wwJsqra 1 fflgr^«f3=fffH ( fo <s.q.?^ ) ^ 

II 8 II 


3 ^ 0 — gar^R^qror ^rfrgTtTrgrif^ororriir 1 

^ g for? ^T^DTfrr f^r^Tfirr 11 h 11 
[ H [ ^ ^ 1 *1 *t i *1 i 

55P8T qr^ ^ II H n ] 

gf^r: ( to ) ?m Tt^rgrt^r: 1 ^%3r ^ ^ 

%i%5; I 

3 ^«— Jr ^!3 I 

ft q5?^ II ^ II 

ft f5^% »TH¥ Rc|H4,j^d JTTHfrtT^ II ] 
fM WITT II ^ II 


iffTo- f5rftin#qr5f R?i«[ilr3^T f i 

^f’gqftfTT^ffgfq^^f^ ?}• ^ TTiif a IS II 

[ QlWIIc^epq frSTT fft^fTfT =5r I 

^ ,ns , 1 J 


^ fTswt 5Tr 13-T^ iTTfr: fr ^dHv^ i nr^: 1 

ffrmwri fttfH Ts?yT% I tr# tnirgl: mf^r: ^ 55 ?]% 

‘ gft 3 T?aT^» ( to ) fft fsgrr: fwn 11 » 11 



II. Ex.4-io; Com, Ex. 1-3 ] Ka^vidarpmjam 


— ?T TTOTTf yT^'H^rOTTOT I 

fofror <Tn? 3Tgrg^<ir w c\\ 

[ ST ^ THTT# %irii35Tffl«T«iH<<HI”4T*il; I 

^ ’TT^T^nm# f%??rPP^'T3TJ1TH II < 11 ] 

^PT«aT II <J II 

i 3 ^o- sTwfr *Tfn 5 *rT^ TRT'r^f^rfwt 1 

\irf^ Tj' 4 fi%'tr ss(^^ ^r^usT H+il 11 % 11 

[ 3T«fT ?T^35tnt: flr^'Tfsr^^ 1 

%: TTRrgr srf^ II 'I II ] 

3Twf^ ^ ) I ^TWfTt ant-rWRi: I xTTfcrarsFr ni^mr 

( %« ) w 3ffra^ wrg; 1 f»T«ft 

(to «•?•« ) II ^ II 

gr^fo-wnT ’fTf'rf 5^«T? 5T Rg'Tr^T ft^^sri^Tor 1 
irnfor wror ^^irt 11 ?« 11 

[ ^TT# famft ’T f^SSTFST ftHH-4M<iRn3; I 

STTflOTT <mTT T%^ H ?® II ] 

s^5tg'(aT)«r^^^ >1 ? ® II M <^51 <« *1 q*} 1 wrcit i 




STWit ^ t rrrft^f^ ’PITfTT ^ I 
f%T^ ftcTT 53r^’# Riisi'-'iii'^irot II ? II 
[ aiTwit I 

ftw T5# ftvff*lQll't f%F^ II ? II ] 


^f%cfT ^«JT- 


5T ^ ftWT Hfrit ^TtIT I 
ST ^ ’TTOTT *T ’T?mot II ^ II 

[ iTTHT gr ^h n t i, 5rr^ pRRcT«rrft wnr; 1 

cRi ^ HT<>TTi ^ sr^^rt 11 ^ 11 ] 

^irgrr ^«rT — 

im SJTSTT HOT t^(?) =Hlt»TT ’H^OTT# I 

srgi^ T% 5W OTHT®T OTTWT# II ^ U 
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ii ^ ii ] 

*!Hf|7?srT’T«n— 

sTtcrnrir < 

^ fl%5^T% II « II 
[ 3n?JTr!T tiT q'JTH^fT^f wa; i 
f %g ^R°t f^aRTW ^ II « II ] 
twtt 'tT«n‘— 

P’ 1^ f%55^ftTTr arrsrfffNff HT ?fTT ^Trsr i 
^ 3mH% II H II 

[ ?rar f%:#RT i 

f’CT^I^’T |^^T5Rf7 q-^lTr^rrRqT% II H II ] 

TjTirvfi- ?Tstr— ^ ^ ^ . 

q-s^i^'^MIOTWr §WT WTR^of t%R I 
JrmilTR iTf^l^' ^3Tff^ Rq^lfR II ^ II 
[ ir?^rrerT=^i^r pcrr flrFr^^ i 

?Tmri=irr r^shr ii ^ n ] 

^«TT— 

S R^^HF ^ iit irrT l ' f^rTT^'.^groT ^TV» T%^ I 
3ipKV 5Rij^ tor ^ prt II 's II 
[ STR^HR^RTt f%RT|:^5Tt ^ROT f%=?n3; I 
aiT<nt; JT^grar t%g? ^ ii ^ ii ] 
^«rT— 

’TOT firpt ^ »nT% R’RrrrRrarM 

sr^ ^ ?[fT iRT T^’rrrafrft ii n 

[ aritr ^ ’arwr: TirpTR r't^qwirtrir: i 

ert5=t qTRRTT'TT: mi^TT II H 

UTgn'^«rT— 

OTt f^gTf tor Rpt 5'[r Rf ^ I 

[ ST R’f fvriR H5T ?oan-f% JiTRST^ 1 

< -s »»~v o-N <- s ^ c r # "%_ . II Q II 

3T^Tr?^?r5Tr5rcT^^rrr5rTT«ir li ^ n 


• This is a mistake ; stanza 4 contains 7 short letters and is an exaraplo 
of while stanza 3 contains 9 short letters and is ?.m example of ^jjTTr^^TT. 
I hav'e, however, retained the order of verses as it is in the Ms. 



Com. Ex. 4-15 ] 


Kavidarpaxiam 


6s 


t# 

3^ f afr ^ 1 

wsrfgrarsg- ^^q-gfcrartor fm^orr ii ?» ii 

[ f’En%rifg‘fT 5 CT 5 ^fff 53 r^ 1 

5 T ?T? II ?0 II 

?ri^iwr ^r«rT — 


STsft fTf^ sTft^ irq^ifraTt 11 ?? 11 
5^ ijJrT^?T: 11 11 ] 

?r«rT — 


wwTfHTf ^r^oTTf sTorftr^^r^fnJTTH’s'^g^f R 1 
ftfoR^ jftfor ^ II II 


[ lT 5 ?T«TO?TWRT«mJr 7 t%H^^%f I 

fli^vR^T^ RT^^r arrf^ ^rtth 11 11 ] 


'gTonniRrritf ffor 1 

«iT^ I? f%^T’=riT f%f|arf%?iRff II II 

[ ^snRFfmriff 3^ gR? 7 ^fr%^?rr«r: 1 

^f 3 T«rt ^ ^#jfR ^ 5 TT%?fm«rT ttht^t: ii 11 

ttsIT— 



^or^OTTT'T^ ^f^T^lTSSW I 

TROTor II ?y II 


[ TOTTar'^’^^ I 

JT^arq- II ?V II ] 

^arr^- ’T«rT— 

3Fg5nfiT^§'OTr^arf^fToff+'^*«ri|^'4 r 

3 mf ^T 3 Tf^ 5 r^ 1 %ffq-#s*rfof f?R mfof 11 ?h ii 
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tvTT q-«nr- 

[ ^FR#fr 

5mRsrm 



of II IlH II ] 

?T01^Tff<iIT ’RTfi'liiT I 

ii ii ] 

»\ <>■> . •vf 

JTBTfnTOTT I 

II II ] 

^=f3Ttff^foB-| 

f%%<lT«iT II ?v9 II 

gw<Tar ?g- 1 

^ ii ?\9 ii ] 

T^ufr orgff or^^oTTfrft i 

^ ^ c| ^ m ^ i f*^ ^ I II ? ^ II 

[ Tsnfi' i 

M ifr fi ^ i| c i i ]' ^^i*^ci I *1 1 (I \c> II j 

ant f|w ^ 

[^ 
arr? 

'qr«rT-- 

^ ^T^Tf ^5^ ^ Tff^% II RO II 
[ ^ iU| ^ J4d N M +1 d+l ;srBT I 

^ 5^ ^ Tf^ II ^0 II ] 


iTfor II II 



II 1 % II 



Com. Ex. 16-26 Kavidarpaifant 

?r# ?T«rr— • 

<iTrT*rq'frf«ifr?n%^5rfrr'5 3 1'^i ^ i%^m 1 

»nTorT%i%TtT^^^^in i^roj if ^on ir?ii 

?Tfsri’T%i%WT5r?rer^o3^"t ihi era- ^rt^t ir?h ] 

^OTT ^m— 

^ 5T ST T^RTf sr PTf ST ^ srftf I 
m ^ ^ srg-t If RTfifftfn IR^II .. .. 

[ ST T^r?lt ST Tmt ^ ll; 'T f TTlt ST =g' Sfyf^ I 

TH pfrfr sni^m ti^ flTf|:ssTfiTT iR^ii ] 
fTofr srsur — 


*S /-V /«»v 


’TTT*^ ^TTTg- ITOTTSTirfTTl'^TilRrTTTT^f IR^II 

'nWTTTT ^TT^r ^T?srfTTl^=^rTORrTTTr¥fS3: IR^II ] 

jT«r^f q-srr — 

TTinfr^ STSTT^-f ^fSTTTTPT^UItillfTfTTgfsa: IR81I 

t: IR 81 I ] 


[ SFTTTsr Si 
TTPR 3TTIT^|;: 

TT^ Tr«rr — 



ffTTfTrOTSTff fTRTTTT fg'STTTT'lRn^sra- ffTTT IRHIl 
finrff^TSTTTff fH5fT^ prTT1fT<iTSn%TW S[fl% IRHIl ] 

iNt sr«iT — 



^ TTfTt ffTgf f IR^II 
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^*rtgr wwoft i qT?T%H^[^Vr-- 

irtr^TH # WfT ?fr^T JTTTT I 

’^^arr giTHTTfr life's!! 

[ JT^ W fs5T 5f^<TT: sroTTHHT ?TfTT: 1 

srsreg-s^r^Njt WTirt: 7rT% utht llR^u ] 

«Snt«TT q-ssTT— 

^prTTTTTH^ ^sjTirTm wra=tf =5r i 
f%f mf ^%T^<irRlt f^OTiTff H^^ll 

[ '(if7rHreR?^?73=^ 'WRTt^ ^?mrrw =^1 

ra’OTTm TTrafmf^onrf^ Ittfr: arf^ it ^ h^ttr ir«ii] 

■Ir^^TT ?r«nr- 

H^'5r?rimiiTirfi^Tf^ an? f%7ft^ f tn# i 

H t ifR %IT II R% II 

[ H^%' 5 rirTT 5 iHiT^iT^g ar# 111% ^ 5 TTiTn% 1 

1 ^: 71 % TT% II II ] 

^ q-«rr- 

$TTt arffTf^r^ T%f T%iFifrj%7riT7i7rasnEriTf5T7TnR wt 1 

[ ^ aTf^l?[?r ra’tmf%«r^T77ntgwW2?wR H?n% 1 

Ttrarw- 

fts fFfm TTsfTRT^ arTof^f%T%T f^#r 1 
tr# 3 T^'^sgr ^ 11 ii 

[ rgit WTT^ aTTiT[’5m%ifT 551%: I 

^ 5«35?rwTE5«T: ii ii ] 



Cpm. Ex. 27-34; II- 9 - ] Kavidarpattam -7I 

3T*rT3^3T ^«rT- 

witaft g’ flr«mr3Ttt^‘<t i 

"R^rrasRTf f sr jrtf^ ii ii 

[ ^?iift ^crfirsr TWviH?iin ?rrtit i 

’T^R'g'JTRf^ f^rarrrRR'5T*TT^ ^^3rf% II li ] 

?[TirraT ^«iT- 

^TWEfrflr tt^ gf ^trsRPinT^ i 

toiit m ^ ^<»r jtI ii Vi ii. 

[ arr^ ^ nrjfrft rrar g^nmrJT'i^ i 

t?iTR H?4?Hc!r5?r ^r 5H*fra^ft ii ii ] 

^ffT^rJITST ^«IT- 

TTfTTf^ ■sroTOfrafr i 

3T?*T'i^rfr^ri'Ci^rf^ W’ra^'Srgprjpi# ii ^8 ii 

[ ir^TgfH i 

STT^’mfTl’fTgT^rT^'HW l| \\ ] 

JTTf T? 1 I 

g'^’grT% enfit ifrif^'^^r ^nrgiTt ii % ii 
[ irrm^TT g’ls^^Tt^F ififS:; ^jrufit: i 

5?rr?TTt n % it ] 

JTTfTfT% 1 5rr«im *r7T?: i 'tw^Vt ^ w«w 

I irT«rT?TT^^^'l^ ii ^ffrnrsj: i 

jTT«n^ ^sTth; I snTTrf»mr^ i 

qt fwtft 

JTT«rT?Tf » Wf- 

q[%g' WF TWIT ft^snreiHaawm: I 
=TT^T^^tT^T:rT fwrsrr ii?ii 

i-q#T«T ar?T5F ^qrg; i 

^En^c%5TTTT<iTTm^ ft^^r«4i:Trt: ii ii 
H^TT 5^5 ^«IT% ^ITT ^ I STT’lftTrf^TTtT IM#^t 1 

flTf^ll’^T ^ TsiT-‘ frwlt Jam 

10 [ AnnalSi B. 0. B. I. ] 
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’TToft 'TTr^roft f??rTf^«n5r5ra: i ?r«rT Tn% 

I I 3T'f?rrif | 

^ *lTre^«n sfTfHTTTT^ ^of^- 

^ f^^’Thr^sroTRlraTj: i 

- tsTufr^sg' f%T%?3ff% 5f?«T3TTTift? winrr i 

ritfit ^<iT?ff^ # ^ fffrwTOT t foft tsrq- 1%^ „ „ 

[ 'srpT^ST f g" flT%n% ^5?rf?RT ^flTHT I 

?rWf?TnT ^ 5 U??U ] 

tiroRn^rt ‘ ^mRdeqqitar gr’ ( t® <--RRcr ) fit f^. 
f«n% Rf: II ?? 11 

jfttf TftftsTt ^oft I 

fwif ^wrfgrTtor 5i%q^or ii n 
[ 'Tfq' ifir^ fw flilgrt: I 

j^cRT^or ii n ii ] 

‘ 9 ^ > fKTSim I ^firrit-Tt 1 ‘ ITT^ 

( fo c-?.?vs« ) 'Tf^i tTt g- fit 5 I ffWfTt ‘ » 

( fo ) fm wt: I II 

^o- f%«?3frf tftf 5f f^nftfitoitaTj- rtfff:# i 

^<1? *Tg'T ^^ff 5iT^of #3n‘ II II 

[ cWT goftgfitR^ 1 

^T'T'Jrtt WTWI ST^of ^ngr: || || j 

'^^I'fdi: I ’f^TToif fit ii \\ 

3^0- 3iT«RTwar FSTsg- Rf^rr g'ar ’T^oT’Tf^rT i 

3T^?W^s3r ^^fTf ^Td5iiaiTT Hflft fT ^TTfltsit l| ?U II 
[ 3TRW f ^ ^ m^TWn ;.-^1 f ^ T^STftTT: I 

3T^Tm^ f^ s^f^t ^5rR«ft^srnt fr ii?«ii ] 

I 5q-|^iT?rR5t??mt ii ?« ii 

■jfl^ieitltlT '^3'^ Hdjs^i^ f^l^ ST^^lt I 
irTfT^ 9 JiTfif 3Tit^iT *rf3i^ ii !<> ii 



II. 10 - 13 ; Ex. 11 - 14 ] Kavidarpapam 


75 


iTTf^Tf^Ts? Jnsn^rr ^rrSfcra: 11 ?«> u ] 

ifT^fttnusgr^grTt RS^STf^r^JT ff ir^filr strr 3rR«Ti% 
( fo ) 3#«r: I *rr«rsrg^T Jn«rraT 

I ’^TTf'sntr'R^ jR^ra, 1 ^ttSth ?rmT?a\ > ?o 11 


ifTf ^TtHTT^ HIRf, rTf^q- I 

iff rt%tTT 'fft^grcnTiTT fforr ut » ?? i> 


JTTfiif^arf^’^q’sgrr fsr sironiir 1 

l|ff infr !37JTTf-RTrrf-STfHTfT II II 


g ffT f r ^ JiTTf oft sTf 3TTf«gTfffqrq' 1 
TTT^irrff TTfTsJ^ II II 


[ Jfffft : fUror, I 

^qJT, ftr^ilT q-^-nffTforr fffT fS^ II ?? II ] 


5 pm(j; *iT«r ^irT«ntJrr«nwaiT: 11 11 

^«r 3-qirT«r«? imtsfr 3T«r 1 

f |f|CT OIT?f^^, HT^nnsft TTfTS^t II II 

sfrnjmr^miT *fff 1 % # 5 ^ 1 jfff^ Hfolr fspnir 

%®5F^: I (jHTft Hirot I iftf^ l^ngcfnRnmfirortft- 

> iftfa"^ ffJiof li^sTT I tr«iT nrsim 

3 Ti%»R^ GTt: f«ai%a?fjrorf 1 
g f oraf irT«r-^*TT«T-T%n‘«T-3TfirT«TTJ ^fnr^r 
sr«a Jirf^^ 1 sTogT%<»^*ioM*^iTa’y^ jRRjrfsr qq?iw’^wr«T- 
5grftiw»rftsTT«i': q^^f^^JTT^r: W[qiTW <f*TT«T: q:¥iwf2fiiir<ftM*rr«r 
t^aifi f ^trr jnT%ft'«r«T; 1 3 T«r f%Tf ?r | sn^ffr ffflzJTOT- 
JO^HTT^ft 1TfT=5U^: I 37T^JroTrai>5<errR- ITfrqrSf: I 

onT'f'TT^TRffn^f *iT«rT qf 1 RS'si^qr ^«rT- 


HfTfPT I 

RTorq^^or ^aft friit 11 11 
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[ t’T^THRT I 

srfig; ii ii ] 

^n^HT’Tsrr- 

Hf ^rT^-rt3>of ^ it wir ii ii 

[ ^«rT JTTlfj ^T*F5 JTTf «r I 

?r«TT ?5r^-WTf^^ fcRTTITl? ^q-HTU: ll^^ll ] 

«n^«r«rr- 

cn?w? ^irapifaT ^'a’HT ’Enmr 3^<ir ^t^q’ i 

srqoT sTf^JTrf^of g f^r f # u ii 

[ ¥**r*T: S’T-’ i 

rsR ^tsT^t^r, sT^qsRT#!^ g OT% q^-q; ii ^vs n ] 

f%!%3iT q«rr- 

q ^ ^ ^ofr 3Tf HT ^ ^ I 

f^nt ^^itt ?inw i% fm?fr ii^cii 

[ qf%Ht q qqqs ^jit? ^T5«r h^t ^ renq: i 
T%n^tfq |^*r qq, fqqj% v% ii^<jii] 

^ 31^ qyq qftqft w i 

fy^quiqqqrft TTqqor ^oft U II 

[ ^ zr^ qfqH: ^qsrt lljqtT? qq*. I 
gr«q?s f^qqqqqqr 3717 TTqTf'iiT WOT: 11 '^*1 II ] 

iTTwi' qqr- 

qfq qrfqqrtrqTrqqrt g^q^ror q«qTqR^q7 i 

qrqfl q cir^qR r? ^fq^r fqq^ q^qrsfT ii « ° ii 

[ qr^ wHTtrqqqr^'^ §^5rTi:qTqr q^Tqfqqr qq i 
Titsq qri%HT 3Tf^ qfqoTT Tlrqrqi% qT%'q: ll•y° n ] 



Com. Ex, 3 5~44 ] Ravidarpat^am 

3-firT«fT 5T«Tr— 

I'S't I - jtf 

s3W5ni:^ fiffH ’^Tf^r^rr^of^iji' q^q-orrf n n 

[ 3Ti%TJr3gT§Hi^ I M fcrgrtrsaT^’cT- 

S*T’a-gf ^JfRTg- I 

sRg-^ tg- 5r?riTfrt ii n ] 

ftJiT'at ?r«rr- 



»=rf*Tff ^rnr'T'n^rr^ ggT>rarsr??Tt ii aR ii 
[ ’fR>T?R3T5^rm?H?ftr##^r5RTfrf^r5Tr#r%^ 

^^cT'^oTf %^!rr5T^?r i 
ii ii 

sTW«it ^«rT— 


^gr^=^^f?3T^^r??w%5'rsrT^’T^rq'J7rffr^ar^r^r- 

jr«ftTir35in%s*rTrW5ra|??r%'if i 


5rRWTf% II II 


[ 5TT5T^??'^nTT%t5^ ? ) ?TT5T!5r- 

«fPTTf^51??T^<7nrrif ^TTTTTt II II ] 


q-^rr— 



^oTcT^ fgTT^JT5Csrr^ vrrohfft i 

511% ?r amt OT ft#i- gf II n II 

f3RT5=crn^ «fri^?TR'rra- fi’ W5 fi: i 

5n#T JTT^ra' wg- p^rt ii «v ii ] 
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3 '<r*rrsfr ir«rT- 

oniT §or ^ 

_ „ ft I 

*r??im iTfT? irq- ??rf 5 ^q*it ii vh 11 

[ f f T% f# ^ itrrk tfr ^ j^qJhr 

_j2 „ ..> •> ^ rRrrerg' 51^^ 1 

5 T^r 5 f JTfr JTHTfrcRf sr^TRT II VM II j 


’rm'^irraTir^if^rui^ I? tt ^ w=i[3Trf f 3T<rr 

I 

*TTf^5rTor wif^ iTfTw II II 

[ T%fr^T?fkT%^Tr(5it)?if^^ 

13WT^W^5| 

*TT^Tr%f?Rf T%frf^ ft 11 11 j 

5flRm«ft ’T^iT- 


rSf ’fr^^nrfrrSr 

^T»TfWTr5r it%^ 3 T^-w^;jc^V 

^^J!? gTwr?Rf$^. 

Hfmi«=fr'>T^nnT5r 1 

n^«n%q»TrfiiiT<irTTDri%%Wi7^^ H „ 


[ 


^=^jr?Tm ?HTWT5r ^mm^^'fr^'hTfSr 
sTf T^^r%Tr6} #^3TJr^^T%:|r^ 
l^nor JTfJTrl^f 

^trr^^^GfT^WTQ’rTmVaTrrTr =rT= 3 *»^*;ri..»^ 


ftSa II ,1 J 



Com. Ex. 45-47; il. 14 - 15 ; Kavidarpavam 
Ex. 15 - 17 . ] 

|t ffTfaiTTOTf k?jt 
iJi-n wraT?t»n- st^ 11 n 

HOT 5? w n 11 


[ T2fRji5?T§cfT Tftf^www^qrf^^qm^rna; i 
TrfRH gpTTg[ 11 ?a II ] 

T%TO^>. J^rnicfrq^rh 5 ^ 

T 33 TfR^%?rr, i[T 5 er 5 


— ^TOTVT^^isrTf I yqnf^^ gT qnr ti 
jg’»Tf?ft 3 ?®' 5 TT^ T# I aft ’fir*r|r 11 ?h 11 

[ waasri^Hiia I >T?rft 5 f^ 3 >^aj 11 

I ?ra sT^ firiror: u ?h 11 ] 

5 r?T 9 — htTf i ^rar %?r n 

g^RtsTi I f^^qr^^r^oirfr ii 11 ;? 5 J!Erm 55 ?r«i 1 

[ aaqffa^: i 11 

^[ft^q^T I Tt^ff H II ins^TOT^# ] 

— aft FifTrart 1 aipraaf aoi#u^ 11 
q#=r arara i qsT? arTyrf msarf 11 ?« 11 

[ aaT§ faaraa I ag^raqa ^irFHaw. 11 
Ti^: nrff^ 1 ^Tht n ?» 11 ] 

faanft 1 aar aoirt ftar 11 ?« u 


araqwRaft f qa aaaq sfa 1 
^sfoff ifor, 3 Tf ftfoTaqror sra^aff 11 ii 
[ snffafqpraqna^f flW aa^a aa’na a'r^ ^ 1 
Ua^ia; ara fai^rtaraaiw aaJ II II ] 

fta*Rwaa^ 3 ina: ajurg; aafa^ra^^aaarra: jaaffa?: 1 araT « Ti a t 1 
qa^a aff^a aaart ftata 3a ’ai^ 5^5 ^ 1 aarr^qraj^ ansrar- 
^yf«t araraa i^a?aa: 1 aT«r ftfaata Ttaaaarair&sa- 

?atta qrfa? aaraqlfa?: 11 ?h ii 


of. PrabhSvakaoarita. N. S. P. ©d. p. 144 
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^ 1 furg- W 

xTirotT? 3 Tff I If fT% ftf?r »?c«y 
[ ^ 5RT i%5!:irV XXXI i 

^ mroRf 3Tff I ^||:^ ff JT55Tf% 11 \<i M ] 

inr^% I) 

'sr^*— I fnt frft%r HprT^grrff ii 

I ’TrSTer ?TprJT| || || 

[ WJTTT I II 

Trnh'^ i ?[Tf^5=JT|TnRf^ ii ?<li ii ] 

HTPTTt 1 'TT?[qT ^Tf?FJnrifT% i 

^TfqTnqr? ’Tvr<irT% ii ii 
[ 3-'T^'rf^rR?5P3rrfr5TT«n q?^i%»Tf^wiT f i 
^%f?F5Fr^r>'^rT ^fjpqr^Tv^rr II d ] 

<1 i» 

g^l-O— VfT^r g , 

’T^fSTTfiTt fsg-f I srgTf f%f%q- ii n 

[ ^TcT^ # f ^T- I I 

«ITHWT|W^'t ^ I 3Tq>^ T%^rrft JTT^ II 6 || ] 

5rra^ ^ I f^'STr^rn^ ii ^o n 

*NrT ^fT% %^frf i p[f f'ir II II 

[ sr l gi^: i 

’TTSTf# tTi??rr|'TR | ^Tsfr |5nirw 11 II ] 

?T^T1% TT^^VCt’ (%o ) fTt ITTSTfe II I| 

^ STT 3T%tT? I 
^Jm^cT^or H3Tor<ir ii ?\s ii 

f 3T3itrf^: hit^r ii ?«> it ] 

#s^(?) I ^ T^RTtor ffw- 

^Tg; i Hiror^SETonwR^RR^; ii ii 



II. i6-I9; Ex; 18-24] Kavidarparfam 


U 


^<j— ^ T% ^ ^ I qrt m JTfw I 

I fgrif 11 5 ^^ u 

[ ^fTFcT^ff ^RTTH I %rr^D<if q^jj; I 

R^a^m^l’fTJTHsiFg; 1 'thth i?TSTi%crFr'cqra; 11 rs( 11 1 

f#?iw®rre[ I w 11 ii 

^j 3 T=€^Hf I mferrt ^ fTJrri; I 

f^for w§r qr^f wg- ^ 1 qfSr sra-oif htSt ^i-f ir^ii 

2 ffT I 

[ |r^ ^ ’Tf ^^rrorrg; 1 sTT'rar? 1 

SR]- fqfq I JR^^RqfqR^ 

II II ] 

|T^ 2 *nnT cTafr |fit 3 r?sr 1 

^ofr ^fsrr ^irorr ?r forf ii ?c ii 

^ofr ^1;; qriniiRf sirffTfr Hrtrfqqrra; II ?<J II ] 

q’nrTR.' 

^ 'T^^ft^ps: qrqrijft qRofr qf HTJIT?^ 

’ ( 1-0 < 5 -y-\s ) §T^ grrsfirr 1 t%% grfart 

i;=ltf^=qr«f» 3 : il ?C II 


T%m' 55 jf : 5 gr?^*r?T 1 grTofHTTt ^rorr f^orrirjf 11 
^<ift i^^grafr I JTFTr^^TTf ^Faft ffr^rsfi’ ll RM 11 
[ n»Tfr'si 5 H g^^'dyqTT I ^rrTt? T% 5 TTin?ij; 11 
?mor; f%?¥ 1 qrJTR^m frit 11 h ] 

f^^r^rrar^ 1 a'rfr 1 iiRrwT^qT # 5 ?qT 1 qr^«rr ^q r r q rq'- 

»ifqT II Ha II 

ST =q^!rr 'sfr or ^ f^^^^oT^gTsfr ^|; 1 

»TTrr^?T; ^ 3 T^^|oit H II II 

[ 3 T« 3 ?fTft ^T S wqtf Tf%*fr STfsfgTFT: I 

; ‘jTraT^fJT#; 'OS^ITTSJ^ ftW: II II ] 


q OT: I 3 T# qq fr^ ftt 3 T^ 

i tr 3 :=qqTS»ft 5 rq 5 qT?*OTH?: 'i ^q-^r'%gt 

U [ Annals, O. R I. ] 
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I jTsn? 1 f ffra^r i 

5T g'oft ^n%Dr i sT’jqrot f^att -rs^# n ti 

[ RITP^TTR m#=rrrrT: ^fnr ttrr x x x ii 
ar apT#a i anRT# 

f^WFcre; I) II 1 

iFf^TJ I wrS; 1 R55R mr%iTa-?3: ii rh ii 
g-^o - •^itr 5T# T%^ I sTRT^Tt JTSR-gnrg^ni' ii 

'STT? T%^f |5:<ir^f I a ’Tftq-Tn% ii n 

[ Rr^FTR aa fTfar J^Fa: i aaaasrf^^g; <i 

aft T%at arora; i HraFaH?amfr^:g-?n3c n ii ] 

taaT aaaffa f, arorarmar aaaarTarr s-fofr n 
aaag5^ aaraar; arara^a fara aTqrj^ ii ii 
[ laar aaarfa aa; aiaanaasT aaiii[r?5^ ^|r i 

^TTatTo^RRamawf ^a raar i ffas^^r i aanfia# aa 
araan^T i aaaf p^aar i aar aTaroaarTtfaf ar^^ 

aaa f|anta?a5'K^aataaar?aaaafsT%vf trarf — 


H[aTfaaT faa>5ar: ^ai%aTfiaarr%aTfHaT: i 
agaffaaar: asr aifarmarRar: ii ? ii 
a'a^^Raara fafar: ii ii 


^0- a aRf 



FT«aT II ^\S II 


I a 3^f 3TaT55afaa^^R n 

I aa fa gfaaa faa^ar^rr iR'sii 
[ t aaraf^n-Tata^aT i a ^^^Taai%af%T^aT: ii 
• I a-ar# amTr faa^- 

aftar: ii i\ ] 


a^To- at faaaTara afaaraff i ta faaf%aTaan%ai3Tf ii 

aiaaaT^^qif aifaa i ftafaafatfa aar^ firtr iRc n 
[ raar f^^arar^araT: i ta Raifaaan%aT: ii 
aswr%^aTaTfaara i f^famat aa-afa fara; ii =^<5 ii] 

atfa ?aaT faafaraFafarar^rafaT Ra# aaraa arfaar: i arfa- 
aaaarfT^^ FsaafaaT a^afra aaa; ii ii 



n. 20 - 21 ; Ex. 25-32 ] Kavidarpapam 
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^51 f%rfTTf^f|mTt f wrsTT 1 €?Ttf5 ii 

tT=5=Era:53‘ jni %r i%T m 1 fr^Tf ^%gr jRTTf II 

[ 'T^^T f%gTl%T%HTR I fT^iT II 

ir?w S’rfa-r m 1 Trutq'f^ ii R% 11 ] 

FTHT II II 

^e— =^5^3Tt 4?[i!Tt«^'t I ii 

^^orfn^tr3- ^ ^'=35 1 srff^r f%5i:t ul® u 

qTgii^^ysJ II 

Wourr^rTsar 1 3ttw T%Tf 3[ffH 11 11 ] 


#5.*^.^' r\ 


sp^THJRTSirfT^^ gTH^'CTTfH; I 
f^H g’^'^ w ^ 5rf II ^0 11 

OToft g=?rai%^ TRiff^T ^orr gr^ror 11 
H sffrfsn^f irfi^ ’TT'trg ffig sr stH^t ii W ii 
[ sTTofr 1 

11 II ] 


TTf^^F 

’9?^%HT=rT g^=HraT%5FT I ’?^‘. ft 

fl^nsT: 1 ^ ?r?Ti%?T int^T 1 

trr^: 11 R\ 11 

gr^o— JT jg^Tf 51 ?Tf m 'ST’Tf I gf #<T? I 

%f^rtjfTOT5iwoiflrfffgrw 1 ^^^griT ?jt%4 ii h 


[ H ^gT?fH 5T 5T 50-^ ^ 'sr^'Tf^ I gwr Halin' ^ 

I 

%T%f5rT5r«TT^1%T^Tf^ I %«r^^ ^iw »3T%fH ll^?ll ] 
^ 4 g g^ tlT II II 

_ r3T3- gf fHfq-orsrrf f^fn%3: i ^ tt? 51 srgrfr^T 1 
ws' If 'Tg'?T?s Trff S' i hs Hf |mr 

fnrflf II II 

f^g5R5iT«T fwTf%H: I m »Tfr x x 

.,, . , " ... .: , .ti%.rra;i 
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^ ^ !r^:^ jinf fg-ntg; i mr 

_ ^ _ ^n%rr^ II II j 

3T^«iT|r I % 3TTH1W i 

'Tonrf ^^r%arrxr»m?«r^ i ^rf ^ 

P ’T^«Tf II j| 

L I ^r arrs^nm ^nfiN'- 

^ ^^frrw II 

’f'nfnr iTrsN^i*i?i^t«r; | 5?wTf%f 

^ _ _■ ^ . sn5r#wr: n aa n i 

^ ^ ^ ^ ’ T? 

) ftt ^?3R^ II H 

5^— ftat* 3,^ ^ ^ 

W i^rnne sraw«!.T I .rt*7 q»5# J 

[ saRi i%^i^ I ^ 

^t^tt %5n^wrt II 

^ ‘ ^ II \Ti 11 ] 

>w* I, ^ aaW« ftTO> aaaw 

^ ’f^r; g ^ ^ I 

«I*r wjrorr m-, =g3iTr »nroTTg?rT?rt ii n 
*• ^ ^ ^ 5r: I 

^ fWul. ^rg’R^sr fl^HTgrTR- fl*^ u II 2 

^«rr tr=^?TnrR^; trs^Tri^: | , V 

m. I fm irg?Rrg: i trfnir^RTrSr iy^gfi% H^m?f TT^ ^ 

t*iT *T«?r^8J3jfer ^ I ^ 

I 3T^ h*tt: 



II. 22-25; Ex. 3 3-37 • 1 Kavidarpamm 


% 


< # T%?iT^ gxrs^jfrar q:^%Tn'^ jrfssjrfr 1 11:1?^- 
3 iTfts=^iW^ i q^: q'ljTra- q^irgiik 

q^i%imr I qq?: q'JTrrwT ^ =q 5 ?Mr ^^^rttoT i 

I q 5 -q h i a »! ei m I y 1 m sPat^ irgqsfr- 

qgqrrf%OT-^T»r^T-lHm-^^n=^gK«qTT^ » 7 qqTqrrR!T^Tfiir \m\ 

'^^rf ;?^sr<irm’nt 1 ^tt^«it% qfl^rr wr 1 
a j, ^ffgs;fR 1 ^q^^nta^Tf wm » w 

[ qs?rRT5|^TnTornT^^ 1 *rT^’E«re' srra^*sPF?rr f ! 

3 jd: ^1?#: qqsmqjTi%: \ ^cjqf^T'qr qfm 51 11 [ 

( f * ^ ft^NrnT sr«m: « 

^0— tR ?T %^Tf 3 Tt I ^<q 3 53^ ^f 3 Tt 1 

q;?i^t 3 pRt 5 Fr?RfT I >ini:^ « ii 

[%f^t I ft w: ! 

^?T'^q'*TT' 5 fTfT 5 ®rj I ^^Tifq >rh; it 11 ] 

w II 

^50— 

q^ir'sra’orm *rq<irr^ ir'ssfnq 1 

i®r ? 3 ?raiRqR^fit II II 

irqrtr?g^% Tixnf i 


q?: ?rTrr ^rt^'^T^Tqqrqsa’ot 11 ii ] 

m ^ ^ ^ji’iT >iq5?iq^TqqR«for an'q § q ^nq 
^qiqrwrqffwr u ii 

'q^rofr ?TT%q'qw? i 

!^ 5 r?FTi' ?rJTor'i'q*ts?^^^ ’t^nr fr? ii 11 

[ si^qs ’qirnfr 5 Tf%a^^ ’qfiiqssl^^'WJTiirgqq'; 1 1 

;i 3 ^^Tr«r ii ii ] 

^ f^ irT^rrq^s^^Tfqqw ^tri q*irq»tiT^sftfe ^|T*iT''q*T *iW” 
HqfTT% I ^qnr^ a yrf ? ’aTisiwnw q^wcir^ww ^RiRqa 1 
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2^1wTT«T 


5 T>'?TT T%T^T 3 

^ arf^ 'smw: tr# 

wsgn' T? arr ’Tf «n^^or f?«T i 

^tTOT^vfl- 50 T Tm^rOT Ifpfff II 

IT ’T^JTT^ ^HTiTirrt^i %ff r ir r i 

wjT5rr:|i?^ =tm; i 3T«r iw# q^n%Tn3Tt 

I fi^TN 5rfi%vra; I 3T«r ’T3a'=^JikT i qn^- 

qrvTT I qifqWSr ^ Tiw|?(Tlr>T#>qf ii ii 

:j?[To— wTiri grf ^n%qr I 

ir?qi^rt Hf 'rn^f qqfOT amifsr ii 

Tri%i a?f^% ^ q’qwf f%5«TiT i 

If T^Tfrqrt qfitf il I<£ ii 

[ qqsTfqr Tqq^^srr ^ sarrt: w 

;frf 'rnorsn' i 

in%fr5 srir^T^ ^ ^ra^r: 

^ fqqirm qffqq gmr % ^ ii l<: ii ] 

gir»~ g^uTHorw ffranrqcrawq 

’qfit ^ 

an? nmqft ii ii 
rqqqr irsgFfPSRra ^%fI!T^fSR: 

TTrqsfl^'d: II U ] 

ssr; u \% II 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

tjj (ill um I'arqqrRi ■« ^ <j it^Erqr i 

H TSfoiuii^i H*f initf iqf ^ II go II 

W q»n% ^ I 
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II. 24 - 25 ; Ex. 38 - 42 ] Kavidarpamm 

M 4 . 1 

^ m^rRSTr f^JTT^ ^ ii«*ii ] 

R ’Tt ^ 3 Tf f srf 1 

ft fr?«r Tt 5 ?r^r ^w^qr^rsi 11 u 

[ R 'TS'=^g«# ^ScT ^af; 3T«r I 

't: 5 T«:^r#t ir«wiT?gr?Tlt II Ry 11 ] 

?i%^: <TaiTnr 3 ?r^T 3 q-gTTRf f|flT=ra? m 1 srsr m 

i|qrft ^rt^: ^JTtsr. 'Tssr^^srkr 5?; 1 crrsn% ^ <T 5 ff 
ir«!mT?fitr i» ii 


g'5[ro— g^vrrR3-3wimq'jRf^fj=qR^q- 
’3m%'5t^TWT'jfrf afr 

%q-?^M^r5g- 3Trfrf%^^?i^Ti?iT II V? 11 



’qrrmfrvri^'isiT ^r 3Tfirt^qi^it%Hr 

%?rT%^f5r%^rnffHT 11 \?? 11 ] 


m 9?^r5^f wf- 3Tr t ^H ^ rqrf&r ^ ftr %?rO'- 

# It ft^TTf rt ^ra; 11 «? 11 

qqro- qRaTijfR'rTTatvrRq'T^OTfff 

^r% ^i%<i|' 3 Rri%or^r% 5 fr f fg-sr ft^irff 1 
^TT 3 TT STf Rsq^ 

HRqi%qn% 5 (iir 3 %Titoft^ 3 T?r%T 11 8^ 11 

[ Wr5I'f?FT^'qR'Tfr?fIfRJT3f 

^|T WOiTTp%Dr^Pl%?ft fq^T^nj; I 

qfr 5Tflr:gr=5# ffnrt 

HR^f^Ti%Tifrr^T!ftn-r^^Tm?qiti%T?t » 8 R 11 ] 

q%5cr€ ‘qvfrgsTtrfRTsqq qr' ( t® c-?-'i«: ) fR 1 ?r«TT 

fqSNNrfqspT anRi^e; 1 ^■’TRqs’fqt s^T^^rr 1 % srqqgqr- 

fff u 8^ II 

TRrrq^f ft 3 T 3 r^^^t!fr ft tfr 5 1 

qilTfr sT’STst 5 Pr 5 |TaRJMr st'SRt q q^nft q 11 ij 
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[ TT ar^rjimr: | ( 

^nr'ifi' 3 T 5 T?r wsir^aTrijfr aTsrffsg' wira? ii ii ] 

^r«F: ^irra" ^sfnninrrfrrsg’ijrfa’ ^currw ’raffnsracr yraHtg . 

^»3; I tsrtnrrg- ^OTTTttTa^firra q#r 

qwisrag' i sRprr'^r^rr^ i ^ftfra^qrr^i^if %^?rq5-wfgT- 


^r ^mr ^rfsfr i 
ftfTr T%Tr^’ 3 fr ii ? h 


3 *Tt f^TTf f’W^t »i?frofr wsfr ^T^r i 

»T«1T ^it »fT^ cr=tfr Ii ^ II 

»T?i?rqt sR-aft Trrofr i 
*Tfofi' fn%orr Jift ii ^ n 

'TT JTTiTR^r f i 

Wf^fairr ii y i( 

iST 

Tfvrrf'r ’?WTirT?s?r ii ii 


3 WT?fqf<n%^^ff^T^r 5 r^ 3 r 


'^^^I’rer^Tfisr^rgrrs^lfTR?!^ i 

^ arriRTor f%g- ^njf^f^Tsrq-q-gr 

mRfSr ^ tr^sTfs- n „ 


If r ^ ^rqwsfg^rr^r: 

HsrrsnfT Rnfi^sfir ??nFrgrr TsrntHr Hr^T^r; ii y? h i 
r^^iiqi-rt R'STrarf^ ii n 2 lf' ‘ 


g^it II ^rf ^ 

^ ^ ^ 3 Tf I 

3 % i%rj Wcicj cr?r 5 " 

Il?f 3 rs?fi%'T^g- T%r^ ^fra-g- grrari n 

^ ^ ^ ^ tt =^^q’=^=^ 
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l^wg-^vntiT^vr: T%^ X X X 11 ] 

wgrt ii ii 

T?RT TeiJTP cTf^TTW IT5?T^ srWT I 
ff 'TT^r f%’EW'5rsR’7^rr'n' sTg^rRTt ii ii 

C !3T^f^g;cfTq‘'T3j3^ Tr«n?rer3Tr i 

ff ’^T^f irmr f^fTWfT7^HTTT^STrw: II u ] 

1 53r!5TTf : 1 argrrar^: 5 *T«:5!T^ I '3T*nfRf??ITt IRT: I 

?fHT§r JITSITTST ’TT^^fiTfSTT^n I srT^?rf'irrT?'T^'r- 

Jrerf^TcTT^ II II 

^0 — sfr ff^r% ST fiT?rr? 

^ mgf pr v ^^rr^rwR i 

tprn?ttr%f|r5r ^r??prf5r jt 'tpr? 

5rf% fT^rf g'^Eurfl 'tr ^ ii vh u 
[ ^ ikmf jR^igrr^ !T ^pn% wjr 

’T PTf JTSTJThT^ ?r ^nT«5T^ 1 

t^^TTSRPHt ?r sr^RT^ 

5r^'#r: f^«R?t 5^?nr5Errf § ^sRnf^ ^rIth iiv'^n ] 

W3-: I ( fT? ) ^3«#SI9 >^or^ II 

I To be continued. ] 
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EPIC STUDIES 
By 

V. S, SUKTHANKAIl 

IV. MORE TEXT-CRITICAL NOTES. 

The MahSbharata Textual Criticism is unquestionably making 
progress : slow but steady progress. There are many things in 
it still that are obscure, but some things have undoubtedly 
been cleared up. Thus there seems to be consensus of opinion 
among scholars now on the following points. 

The Mahabharata textual tradition, as we know it, is far 
from being quite uniform. There are now two main streams of 
tradition, the Northern Recension and the Southern Recension. 
Each recension is further sub-divided into a number of provincial 
versions, which differ inter se in many particulars. But the text of 
the Mahabharata must have been in a fluid state for a very long 
time, almost from the beginning. Clearly therefore a wholly satis- 
factory restoration of the text to its pristine form — even the late so- 
called ^atasahasri samhita form-would be a task now beyond the 
powers of criticism. All that we can attempt now is to reconstruct 
the oldest form of the text that is possible to reach on the basis 
of the MS. material available. The peculiar conditions of the 
transmission of the epic necessitate an eclectic but cautious uti- 
iza ion of all MS. classes. The Kasimiri version f textus simplidar ) 
has proved Itself so far to be unquestionably the best Northern 
vermon and the_ Malayalam, which in many respects is superior 
to the Grantha, is likewise the best Southern version ( textus 
ormtwr). The agreement between the Ea^mlrl version and the 
outhern recension (or sometimes even merely the Malayalam 
version ) can be taken as an indication of originality. But con- 
amination between the different versions was inevitable and 
must be admit ted. The Telugu MSS. are generally and the Grantha 
tl M °°ntaniinated from Northern sources. Even 

r“”’ 

ence, may show some contamination, in unexpected places, 
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In fact, all versions, with the possible exception of the Kasmirl, 
are contaminated in various degrees. It is, therefore, often a very 
ticklish question to decide which agreements are original and 
which secondary. Notwithstanding these difficulties, experience 
has now shown, the case is not as desperate as it might at first ap- 
pear. For one thing, there is a considerable bulk of text where the 
Northern and Southern versions are in full agreement, where there 
are no variants at all, or — more frequently — only unimportant vari- 
ants : this part of the text is fortunately certain. There is then the 
question of the “additional ” passages, that is, passages found in 
only one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of 
dealing with these “ additional’’ passages : they must be carefully 
segregated from the rest of the text, and examined individually. 
The onus of proving the originality of these “ additional ” passages 
will naturally rest on him who alleges the originality : the 
documents speak naturally against them, but their evidence is not 
by any means conclusive. 

These are some of the principal findings of the Prolegomena. 
It is assuring to find that these conclusions have been restated and 
endorsed emphatically by so cautious and judicious a critic as 
Prof. M. Winterintz in his recent review of the Adiparvan volume, 
in the pages of these Anmls ( Vol. 15, pp. 159-175 ). The outlines 
of the reconstruction may, therefore, be taken to be correct, and 
the method of reconstruction sound. There is bound to be 
difference of opinion as regards details. When there are hundreds of 
thousands of readings to be considered and weighed, it is natural 
that all the selections would not satisfy all readers; and there are 
bound to be small slips in so enormous and difficult a work as this. 
But the reader has the advantage of having the full critical 
apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and presented 
in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute in the 
text any reading that appeals to him better. Prof. Winternitz has 
thus shown his preferences, in the article mentioned above, in a 
certain number of cases, where he differs from me as regards the 
choice of readings. They are passages, as he tells us, which he 
came across in reading parts of the Critical Edition with his 
pupils in the Indologisches Seminar at Prag. He has thus publish- 
ed these criticisms after much thought and discussion with. 
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otheT scholars. I gladly take this opportunity, therefore, to 
present my view of the case, setting forth the reasons which have 

CrittclrText 


1. 3. 60 : girS va samsami. 

I have indeed assumed that agreement between K ( strirtw 
speaking, between the original Ka^mM version, or at least the 
SaradS MS. S: ) and S is a sufficient though not I necessa" proof 
of originality. But there is no agreement here between K and 8 
Eo.it IS true, represents the versions in a comparatively pure 
form ( Prolegomena, p. L) ; but Ko is not K ; and Ki is on the 

than Zo ( p'^f ^ representative of the Ka^mlrl ’version 
than Zo (Prolegomena, p. XLIX). Nowhere Zo and Zi have dif- 

facrb^^n '^fth S, and Zi with the rest of N 1 This 

fact has been ignored by Winternitz. As for the agreement S 
and S, I have pointed out, in the Prolegomena ( p LIX ) that 

8 eon.. agreement between Ko Ni and 

Winternitz is not at all 1 preferred by 

weakened by the following Y • ®°“®^^®rably 

andadodeka ( hyp™S - 

itself. It is by no mean^ f ^ Circumstance suspicious in 
our Tristubhs should be 0 /^ 0 “ 7 P^das of 

these hypermetric padas can indee7br^^ Pattern. Some of 
Sion of one or more of thp °“is. 

tion-, for instance the '«^hicb defy such athetiza- 

sunamu vmjagantau ). Such lines ought to 
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warn us against giving hasty preference to these normalizing 
readings. I have cited elsewhere ( Prolegomena, p. XCIII ) clear 
instances of efforts made by redactors to correct hypermetric 
padas of Slokas. Similar efforts are to be found among the 
variants of our Tristubhs. But as the scheme of the Tristubh is 
more variable and arbitrary, or at least more complicated and 
obscure, it is difficult to prove the alterations made by the diffe- 
rent scribes or editors. In this particular instance, however, it 
seems to me, there is no reason to assume that the original pada 
was not hypermetric, because our pada is a standard hyper meter — 
a type of which Hopkins has cited numerous instances. Of. No. 6 
of the typical, oft-recurring varieties ( mentioned by Hopkins in 
The Great Epic, p. 275 ) : 

— — . — — — Ivjvj— \j — — • 

The scansion of our line is J 

VJ __^VJ I VJU— 

which, it will be seen, is a pada of the identical pattern. 

From the examples given by Hopkins, I will cite here only the 
following • 

3. 13. 193 mamaiva ( tau ) vamyau parigrhya rajan 
5. 42. 9 tatranu ( te ) yanti na taranti rnrtyum 
5. 48. 77 vegenai iva ) iailam abhihatya Jambhah 
13. 94. 13 na (hy) utsahe drastum iha jivalokam 
Hari. 2. 72. 44 vi-anjano jano Ctha) vidvan samagrah 
Are we to omit the bracketed syllables — or some similar 
syllable — in each case, on the ground that they disturb the metre, 
if not the sense ? We do not possess yet the collations of all these 
passages ; but I am confident that there will always be some MSS. 
if not versions ( or even a whole recension ), which omit these 
extra syllables, for one reason or other. There is this other con- 
sideration. The ancients had as good an ear for the rhythm of 
their Tristubhs as we have, if not better. Why and how was the 
offending syllable first inserted, and then tolerated by genera- 
tions of editors? All N MSS. except D 2 contain the hypermeter. Is 
it not, under these circumstances, more probable that the original 
was a hypermetric line, which was emended by some redactors in 
conformity with the later ideas of the regular Upajati metres ? 
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This particular hypermeter is moreover antique, for we find ( as 
Hopkins has pointed out ) already an example of it in Mund. Up. 
3.1.6: 

yatra ( tat ) satyasya paramam nidhanam, 

with the scansion ^ 1 ^ ^ - \j . which differs from 

our line as regards the quantity of the first two syllables only ; ours 
has an iambic opening, the Mundaka line trochaic. Here, also, we 
can with impunity omit the bracketed syllable ( tat ), and get a line 
which is metrically a “ better ” line, but obviously not the 
original one. I am, therefore, fully persuaded that in all such 
cases we have original hypermeters. These old stanzas were not 
built at all on the pattern of the later, more regular, classical 
metres, but followed some other finer rhythmic principle, which 
escapes our methods of rough analysis by syllable-counting. 
—Now as regards the sense. The exact explanation of the phrase 
gird, m samdmi is, I admit, difficult. Nllakantha offers the facile 
explanation : vdidbdai cdrthe ( i. e. m = ca ), which can hardly 
be considered satisfactory. Devabodha analyses the phrase into 
girdv^d-^saihsdmi (with gkau, loc. of gin), but that hangs together 
with his interpretation of the Atvins as the Sun and the Moon, 
which is not very convincing. It is possible to interpret the 
words as pim w ”sa?hsam‘ {i.Q. vai+dsamdmi), as is done by 
some editors. On the other hand, it is also possible to emend vd 
to vdm ( “ ye two, ’’ acc. dual ), which would give a satisfactory 
sense. This reading, which is mentioned as a patha by Arjuna- 
misra, is found in only one of our inferior MSS. ( Da ). It seemed 
to me such an obvious emendation that I did not like to adopt it 
on such slender MS. evidence, and I have hesitatingly ( as shown 
by the wavy line ) set in the text the old Northern reading vd, 
which is unquestionably a lecfio (f#'c*'or. The whole hymn is,' 
however, obscure and full of interpretative and other difficulties. 

It will have to be studied and dealt with more minutely before 
we can be sure of its text and meaning. But I am fully persuad- 
ed that vd ( or some such word ) did form part of the original line, 
and it would be a mistake to omit it. 


1. 3. 145 Kuruksetre nivasatdm. 

Why Winternitz should have any doubts about nivnmtum, 
I fail to understand, It is merely an augmentless imperfect, and 
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augmeiitleKS imperfects are most common in the Mbh., especially 
in the case of verbs with prepositions, as in this case. Even 
Whitney ( Sanskrit Grammar, § 587d ) remarks = “ Besides the 
augmentless aorist-forms with ma prohibitive, there are also 
found occasionally in the later language augmentless imperfect- 
forms ( very rarely aorist-forms ), which have the same value as 
if they were augmented, and are for the most part examples of 
metrical license. They are especially frequent in the epics ’ 
( whence some scores of them are quotable ).” To this, in 1884 
(that is now more than fifty years ago), Holtzmann added the note: 

“Beispiele von fehlendem Augmente des Imperfects sind 
ziemlich haufig, besonders in Compositum und hier wieder in 
solchen, die mit auf a auslautenden Prapositionen, ava, upa, apa, 
zusammengesetzt sind : aber nicht ganz vereinzelt ist der Mangel 
nur bei bhavan sie wurden 3, 110, 3 = 9970. 11, 27, 14 = 813, 
16, 1, 9 = 9 u. a. ” 

He has given the following examples : prcchat, patan, dntayan-, 
manyadhvam, budkyetam ; vyapagacchatam ; adhyavasyan, avabudhyata, 
avatisthcda, aveksetam, avapadyanta, paryavasthapayat abhyupa- 
mantraijat, upatisthetdm, upanHyania ; abhistuvan, abhidhavetam, 
abhyarcayat ; samutHsthan, utthapayan, uccdrayan; paripalayan ; 
nivartayetdm ; nirjayat; sarhyrhnitdm ; svikarot. The Critical Ed. 
has, besides nivasatSm, the following : rdhyala 1. 58. 8, avabudhyata 
120. 11, avatisthat 189. 11, avamamsthdh ( no v. 1. ! ) 189. 21, sama- 
bhidravat 218. 28 . There are many others, less certain. A number 
of instances will be found in the Tentative Edition of the Virata- 
parvan by Mr. Utgikar ; the Critical Edition of this parvan, I may 
add, will again contain quite a few instances of this particular 
solecism. How many examples are really needed before it is 
admitted that augmentless imperfect-forms occur regularly in the 
Mbh., and we cease to take of “ correct ” and “ incorrect ” forms? 
The augmentless forms are quite as “ correct ” as the other 
as far as the Mbh. is concerned. Winternitz points out that the 
“ correct ” form “ is given by the Ka^mlrian transcript Ei, by the 
Maithill and Bengali MSS. , by Arjunami^ra, and by some 
Southern MSS., ” and therefore he prefers it. It is a wonder that 


1 Italics mine. 
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it is Eoi: given by more MSS. ; because the tendency is always to 
change an “ incorrect ” form into the “ correct ’* one. We have 
here to look not to the MSS. which have the “ correct ” form, but 
to those which have not the “ correct ” form ! Let us look at it in 
another vf ay. If nivasatam be the original reading, then there are 
two ways of improving the text : ( i ) keep tmatUm of the original 
and change the word to nyavascctam and thus make it “ correct ” 
( Central sub-recension and Malayalam, independently ), or ( ii ) 
keep ni~ intact, and change the word to the present wOTsatoh (“K’' 
version ) ; both are represented here. If, on the other hand, nyava- 
satam were the original reading, no one would think of changing 
it later to nivasatam ; and nivasatah of K would also be quite un- 
intelligible. The text reading nivasatam thus explains, to a certain 
extent, how the other readings may have arisen and has therefore 
been preferred. And I think there cannot be much doubt about 
its correctness and originality. 


1 . 3 . 183 prabfuhi va U'm kriyatdm dvijendra. 

If Winternitz prefers me kirn, he must, at the same time, also 
prefer karariiyam adya 1 yenasi karyem etc. , found in N ( except 
K B4 Da. 5 ) ; but he did not realize it. The me Mm of the Vulgate 
cannot be joined to kriyataih dvijendra of K B4 D2.5 S. There is 
no MS. which reads prabruhi me Mm kriyatam dvijendra \ 
susrusur asmy adya vacas tvadiyam. The reading of the line propos- 
ed by Winternitz will be like an animal with the head of a horse 
and tail of a donkey I The text reading of the entire line — nay, 
of the entire stanza— occurs verbatim in Ki. 3. 4. I think, the 
original Northern reading was probably prabruhi va kirn, as in 
text. If va be useless after prabruhi, it is more than useless after 
kirn, where Winternitz would have it. It is conceivable that the 
( original ) Northern reading (preserved in Ki. 3. 4. ) is corrupt, 
and we ought to give here preference to S. That is another matter. 
Not being convinced that va Mm of Ki, 3. 4 was “ secondary " 
or corrupt form of kiih va of S, I have adopted, in the text, va Mm 
underlining it to show that it is less than certain. But mam him, 
mafn yat, me Mm, me tvam, vakyam of the Northern MSS. are 
clearly all secondary, and need not be considered at all. 
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1. 55. 3 srotu'fh patrath ai rajaihs tvam, 

I have taken the Sarada MS. only as the norm for my edition ; 
I have not undei'taken to reproduce its text verbatim. The 
Mrpatram ca rajar'm tvam of Si K is opposed by all other MSS. And, 
moreover, as there is agreement between B D and S — more or less 
independent versions on the reading srotuni patraih ca rajams 
tvam, this reading is indicated as the original, and has been adopt- 
ed, without wavy line ; a procedure quite in accord with the 
principles of text reconstruction laid down in the Prolegomena 
( p. XCI ). Winternitz finds srotrpatrafn ca rajams tvam of K 
“ better Sanskrit, ” but I must frankly confess that I could not 
make head or tail of it, and I cannot understand it even now. The 
text reading is the same as the reading of the Vulgate and of 
the Southern recension, and is besides quite clear, and, as far as 
I can judge, flawless Sanskrit. It may be translated : “ And thou 
art, O King, a fit person to hear (Vyasa’s Bharatl Katha),” a 
sense which suits the context admirably. Further more, K has 
here an entirely different reading for the whole stanza. If we 
adopt the reading preferred by Winternitz, then we must read the 
stanza as : 

irotrpalram ca rajaths ivath prapyeyam Bharati subha I 

guror vaktraparispandam muda prctsahativa mam n , 
which is appreciably different from the text. But the variants of 
the other versions do not at all suggest that this is the originai 
reading. Our text represents the reading of the Southern recen- 
sion, which has here, in my opinion, the greatest probability. 


1. 56. 8 : kathaAi vyatikraman dyute. 

It is natural that W. should demand wavy lines for this 
verse. I admit the line is most puzzling, and I only lighted 
upon the solution of the puzzle by accident, after prolonged wrest- 
ling with it. An explanatory note was really called for, because 
the first line is absolutely unintelligible unless one knows the par- 
ticular meaning of the root vyatikram intended here, which is “ to 
wrongly submit or surrender oneself to, wrongly take to ( a thing 
or person, acc. )”. It is a rare meaning, but not unknown. It is 
given in the dictionaries of Monier Williams ( ed. 1899, s. v. 

13 [ Annals, B. 0. E. 1. 1 
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imtikram ), and Macdonell { s. v, kram ). It appears not to be 
given in PW, but pw has ( s. v. kram ) : “ verkehrter Weise sich 
einer Saclie ( Acc. ) hingeben’’. One example of the use is ( B. ) 
12 . 174 . 36 ; 

atha ye buddhim aprapta vycitikrantas ca mudhatam \ 
te Hivelam prahrsyanti samtdpam upayanti ca W 

Here vyatikrantds ca mudhatam must mean “ those who have 
surrendered themselves ( wrongly ) to folly^* ; no other meaning- 
will fit, as far as I can judge. Our stanza is, therefor e, to be 
translated thus •• 

“ How ( indeed ) did the two sons of Prtha, as well as the two 
sons of Madrl, ( tamely ) surrender themselves to the tiger among 
men ( Yudhisthira ), who was being cheated at dice by those 
wicked men, and ( how did they ) follow him ? 

This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the 
first instance, to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of 
dice, and acquiescing dumbly to everything that Yudhisthira did. 
The Southern recension is unanimous on the point that the doubt- 
ful word was some form of vyatikram 5 and the eight readings 
recorded in our crit. app. show that it must have been some 
word which was as unintelligible to the scribes and editors as it 
is to Winter nitz. Winternitz is again mistaken in thinking that 
the S reading is vyatikramadyute. This is the reading not of S 
but of only two MSS. ( G2.6 ) out of the thirteen Southern MSS. 
of our crit. app. I myself have followed S in reading vyatikraman 
dyuie, which is the reading of five of the Southern MSS. In fact, 
my text represents the reading of the majority of the Southern 
MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is need- 
less to add that vinirjiiam of and vyasaninam of the Central 
sub-recension, are emendations, made by those who could not 
make head or tail of the original. For it is clear that no one 
would change vinirjiiam or vyasaninam to any of the Southern read- 
ings, while the reverse would be the most natural thing in the 
world. It is further worthy of note that while the Northern MSS. 
have the easier reading, there is no agreement between the 
Kasmirl and the Central sub-recension. They must therefore re- 
present independent alterations of a third original. — Following 
certain other S MSS. P. P. S. Sastri has adopted the reading 
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vyatikramam dyute ( without recording any v. 1. ) ; bufc I am 
inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis of ^kramandyuU 
which in S MSS. stands for both ^kramani dyute and °kraman 
dyute. — Now that I have explained how the awkward word is to 
be interpreted, I have no doubt that Winfcernitz will agree with 
me that the text reading is correct. 

1. 57. 20 I kriyat^ "^'ucchrayo nrpaih. 

There has been extraordinary reluctance among scholars to 
face the fact that the Mbh. text once contained far more examples 
of hiatus than what one deems right or reasonable for such an 
ancient and venerable text. But there is hardly any excuse now 
for such hesitation. On p. XCIII of the Prolegomena, I have given 
numerous instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, which show that hiatus was an 
anathema to them. It is well known that the Sandhi is not rigidly 
observed in the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the XJpa- 
nisads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. Why must the Sandhi then 
be rigidly observed in the popular epic, a work which has its roots 
firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetry of the Sutas, and 
which has throughout preserved vestiges of its humble origin. 
The only reference ( so far as I know ), in the poem itself, to the 
Mbh. being a Kavya ( krtam mamedam bhagavan kavyam parama^ 
pujitam ) has now disappeared with the Brahma-Ganesa interpola- 
tion in the Adi, and we are thus left only with a Parana, Itihaga 
or Akhyana. A specimen of this class of work may surely contain 
sporadic instances of hiatus, without our being scandalized. It is 
futile, I may add, to try to apply to this category of popular 
literature the rules of the dialect of the high-brow Sistas. We 
may expect every conceivable solecism in the language of the 
Mbh., and we find, in fact, an amazing variety of them ; the 
hiatus, which was extremely common, is only one of such so- 
called irregularities. But for this strange modern antipathy 
towards hiatus, Winternitz would have recognized that the 
emendation is quite legitimate and certain. Winternitz considers 
the Northern readings but wholly ignores the Southern, which is 
fata,l to his argument. S does not contain either ati ( or abhi ) 
which is found only in certain N MSS., and is besides superfluous* 
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TG have recast the line : kurmnfy ete dhvajocchrayam, with kurvanti 
( note the active voice ! ), that is, a form of the root kr ( like kriyafe 
of N ) at the head of the pada. All these versions have the verb, 
it may be noted, in the beginning of the pada. M contains the 
same three words as ours kriyate, wchrayah and nrpcUh, but 
transposes kriyate and ucchrayah, reading ucchrayah kriyate nrpaih. 
This is the key-reading, which gives a clue to the original. You, 
can explain everything else, but you cannot explain the traneponi- 
tion in M ( which normally ought to agree with TG ), unless you 
start from the hypothetical kriyate *ucchrayo nrpaih. If you argue, 
on the other hand, that the reading of M is an arbitrary variant,' 
which is in no need of a special explanation by means of an 
emendation, then there is no need of a critical edition either ; 
because all MSS. contain approximately the same text and the’ 


same story, and the few differences could be regarded as arbitrary 
variations which needed no explanation. With this reading, con- 
taining the opprobious hiatus, you can explain all the variations. 
N inserts a futile and innocuous abhi ( corrupted in some MSS. to 
ati) to destory the hiatus. M transposes the vcchrayo, which 
is the chief cause of the trouble ; TG recast the original, and 
substitute a reading which fits badly in the context, with an 
active kurvanti (having no proper subject), after kriyate in 
stanza 19. That is how I regard this little complex of readings, 

and hence the emendation, of whose correctness I myself have 
no doubt whatsoever. 


1. 57. 21 : hasyarupem iamkarah, 

fbJw” “■'■io-btedlr, » Wintauit. riehHy 

thetod^rtor.balthMei.ml ft. dlghtert donbl about it. 

ft. .f„„, tb„. j, .b»lut,Ir no need ot nudorllnine it. It i., in ft. 
fli8tm.tano., ft. wading of ft. whole of Jf, wbich Winternite 

^.r.i Southern 

„„„„ , , ’ P* 1'^* ) agrees with me, and that 

endorses it. In the introduction ( p. iii ) to Vol. IV of his edition 
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of the Southern Recension, Sastri writes = “ Not having been sub- 
ject to Nayak influence in any manner whatsoever, the tradition 
handed down by the Malayalam Manuscripts preserved the 
Grantha text, in a purer and more unmixed form than even some 
comparatively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam MSS. do 
not at all seem to have come into contact loith the Northern Recension 
till very recent times." ’ Now this reading of the Malayalam version 
is supported by the reading of the Ea^mlri version ; for though Si 
is missing, yet Ki ( India Office 3137 ) has the corrupt hamyahd- 
7 nya° ( for hathsa" of the rest of N ), and it is well known that in 
Nagarl copies of Sarada MSS. s is frequently transcribed wrongly 
as m ; so that we have to read hasyahdsyi (dittography). The read- 
ing is further borne out by Devabodha’s gloss ( the MS. reads hascf 
for our hdsya° ) • hasarupeya kriddvaiararuperia ( cf. p. 990 of the 
Grit. Ed. for the gloss ), where hanisa, in any case, would not fit, 
for it is not clear how hamsarupa would be krlddvafararupa. 
Further, iamkarah is the reading of all MSS. except B 5 Dn, which 
have Uvarah ( an obvious emendation ) and TG which has vasavah 
( which must likewise be an emendation ), originally, perhaps, 
only a gloss. Here practically the whole of N is supported by 
M. iamhardh is here not a name of Indra, but only an epithet, an 
attribute meaning “auspicious* beneficent”. Thus in (B. ) 
3 . 239. 6 samkara is used with reference to Skanda : sam/faro 

bhava. In ( B ) 3, 301. 29 the epithet mahesvara ( “ great lord ) 
is applied to Visnu : tvayi nityam maheivara. Further in 1. 58. 43, 
the epithets isa ( “ lord ’’ ) and sambhu ( “ auspicious ”) are appli- 
ed to god Brahma = prabhavah sarvabhutanam isah sambhuh praja- 
patih. This shows that the words samkara, sambhu, isa, mdhe^- 
vara, and so on, which are now generally regarded as proper 
names of Mahadeya, were still not specialised, but were applied 
to other gods as well, as mere epithets, descriptive of their bene- 
ficence or omnipotence. 


1 . 57 . 58 •• dvayor drsyator ebhih. 

Here it is not difficult to see on what authority the adopted 

Cr* 

reading rests. The footnotes give here the reading of N Vi B D 


1 ItalioB mine. 
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( except Ds ) of the Northern, , and of G of the Southern receuBion, 
The adopted reading ( which is partly supported by the drsyayor 
of G 3 ) is, therefore, the reading of the remaining MSS. K D 5 T M 
( since Si is missing, as mentioned on p. 244, at the beginning of 
the adhy., or as may be seen from the table on p. XXIV of the 
Prolegomena ). The Vulgate lacks here the support of the 
Grantha version, which has an entirely different reading : 
a/vayoi ca kathaih brahman bhavi^ati samagamah I 
The Grantha version dispenses altogether with the troublesome 
drsyatoh of the original ( or the unsuitable v. 1 . drstayoh of the 
Vulgate ), thus revealing its secondary character. The line was 
recast in the archetype “ Sigma ” (see the pedigree in the Prolego- 
mena, p. XXX). The textual relations here are ideal, being clear as 
crystal. Winternitz is right in regarding it as pass. part, praes. with 

active ending. Passive forms with active endings are quite com- 

mon in the epia I adduce a few examples to dispel the remaining 
doubts of sceptics 1. 11. 15 i^cUi ( v. 1 . i^eta, arhaii etc. ) ; 16 15 
ak^pyatah ( no. v. 1. 1 ) ; 34. 13 mokmnti ( v. 1. mok^ante ) ; 47 9 
Mriyantu(^.\.yharanturbhavantu)-, 48.12 dahyafdm ( no v. 

1. ! ) ; 48. 13 pacyatam ( v. 1 . jvalatdm, dahyatdm ) ; 48. 22 diryati ( v 
1. slryati ) 5 53 . 6 viMyata { no. v. 1 . ! ) ; 71. 44 drsyet ( v. 1 . pasyef ) ; 
Ulji uhyantah ( v. 1. uhyante ) ; 147. 8 vyucchidyet ( v. 1. ucchi- 
i^ym,chdyeta)-,U5.ZiImyasi{sr.l grhyase, hriyase, prayaai ) ; 
202, 19 adrsyadbhih ( v. 1. adrsyais ca, adrsyau tau ) ; 217. 13 ma- 
thyatah ( v. 1. manthane ) ; 218. 49 praimryatah ; 219. 5 adrsyan ( v. 

1 . adriyd, nyapatan ). 


J.. 92. 2 : 


uanga snr iva rupii^t. 

The ooniieniation of a, MSS. ,» well as the iatriosic merit of 
the readings are different in the two llnee. That is how Si Ki 

Sr,",v-, ‘tain the ..oond. 

The M of the tent is found in oil MSS. eioept Si Ki ( S only 

° f documented than 

pSSal o! T "'' e ‘taefore, we ha,., 

ofthe rest iw ir tainst mklst 

01 the rest, Iher.Iote the reading of Si Ki has been rightly rio 
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jected. Such is not the case in the first line. Here we have three 
nearly independent readings ( Si Ki G-ahga srtr {iva rupiril : 
Vulgate strirupadhanni- S lobhamyatamdkrhh, which latter is 
our /owr/A pada ). Here, while the two Northern readings are 
somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None 
of the readings can be mechanically derived from the other, and 
intrinsically they are all more or less of the same value. Such 
being the case, the Northern tradition was, as usual, followed. 
Winternitz does not say why he thinks strlrupadhariifil is better 
than the other. The reason why I chose irlr iva rupiril ( “ beauti- 
ful like LaksmI ” ) is that it is nearer in sense to lobhaniyaiamct- 
kr.ih ( ■' with a most enticing form ” ) of S, than strirupadharm 
(“ assuming the form of a woman”) of the Vulgate. I have 
here explained in detail the exact reasons which have weighed 
with me in making the difficult choice, but as a matter of fact, 
they are all three epic iterata, and these iterata keep alternating 
with each other indiscriminately. In such cases, it is impossible 
to decide, with certainty, which is original and which is second- 
ary, and the matter is also of no great consequence. The un* 
certainty of the text] tradition has been duly indicated by a 
wavy line. 


1. 92. 7 •• rajan kanyaih varaatriyam. 

I am glad Winternitz has drawn my attention to a wrong 
reading which has crept in here, through oversight, and I gladly 
take this opportunity to publish a correction. The reading I had 
intended to adopt, or at least I should have adopted, is precisely 
the one advocated by Winternitz : rajan kamyam vara°, that of 
the Katmirl version ( SiKo-2.4 ). The fact is that just for first two 
words of the last pada of this stanza, there is a confusing array 
of readings in Northern MSS., all meaning, more or less, the same 
thing • rajan kamyam ( SiKo-3.4), tajan divyam ( K3 ), di^atn 
kanyam ( Vulgate ), kamyam divyam ( B ), divyam kamyam ( N1.3 ). 
Under these circumstances, clearly, the Ka^mlrl reading should 
have been adopted, according to the principles enunciated in the 
Prolegomena, but through a clerical ess ox kanyam (of the Vulgate ) 
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has crept in, in place of Jcamyam ( of the Katmlrl ), which wag 
intended.--! do not agree with Winternitz however when he sayg 
that the epithet /cawj/a is “ not very appropriate for Gahga ”, It 
would be quite appropriate, as far as I can see. It would imply 
that she was an unmarried virgin, which is the regular meaning 
of kanya ; compare : 

1. 57. 63 kvaca rmtpriyam krtw kanyaim tvaihhham^cm 
1. 104. 12 pradac ca tasyah kanyatvaiti punah, sa paramadyutih 
( B ) 3. 307. 16 set mayd saha samgamya punah kanya bhavisyasi 
It would then answer Pratipa’s objection ( 1. 92. 6 ) : 

nlhaifi parastriyam kdmat gaccheyam viravarntini. 

But kanycm is not supported by the MS. evidence, and kamyam 
is : that is the main point. The consituted text should therefore 
be corrected accordingly by changing kanyain to kumyaih. 


1. 92. 45 : m ca tarn ki'hicanovaca. 

Here I do not agree with Winternitz, I am fully persuaded 
that the text is quite in order. The first mistake Winternitz 
makes is in thinking that sa is the reading of SiK ; it is actually 
given in the crit. app. as the reading of Si Ko, 3,4 IO 5 . "Winternitz 
has overlooked the fact that Si differs Irom Ki, which is in itself 
suspicious ; and K 2 is also excluded from the group. If ca has 
to be translated by “ but ”, there is no help for it ; for ca has 
frequently to be rendered in that way. For the Mbh., I may 
add, m and tu are almost synonymous, tu having entirely lost the 
specific adversative force. It is quite clear that there must have 
been a period in the history of Sanskrit, as it was spoken, in 
which the two small particles ca and tu were confused in the 
mouths of the common people, and were used indiscriminately. 
That is, in fact, the only explanation of the curious particle cu 
one comes across in certain A^oka inscriptions, which is evident- 
ly a combination of ca and tu. The Sarada MS. undoubtedly 
offers a “ better ” reading, but, as a comparison of the different 
versions shows, it is a clear innovation or emendation. That 
the original had something like wo ca ( of the text ) is proved by 
TO, which has wa te, only in a slightly different oombiuatioa f 
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uvUca kimcin na hi tarn, M differs from TG, and has a third com- 
bination, with a new word vacanam^ not found in the other 
versions *• novaci vacanam kiihcit^ which has neither na ca notna tu, 
and which does not help to solve our dijBBculty. The sa of some of 
the Kasmlrl MSS. is not necessary for the context, as the subject 
mahtpatih { “ the king '* ) occurs in the same line. 


1. 92. 50 : asteme Vasavo devaL 

Practically all the MSS. except those of the D version begin 
with astau, which makes it probable ( if it does not directly prove) 
that the original must have begun with astau ; therefore imestau 
( one of the readings preferred by Winternitz ) must be ruled out, 
as an emendation, probably of a lectio difficilior. The ( final ) me of 
Si Ki and the initial ime of some Nagarl MSS. suggest, that the 
original was the conjectural which combines the charac- 

teristics of these groups, and which is very close to the ada me 
of 1^3. It is also suggested, to a certain extent, by the Bengali 
astau ye. The conjectural asteme, is in fact, the hypothetical form 
to which the various readings astau me, asta me, astau ye, astau hi, 
and imestau seem to converge. The convergence is not a matter 
of which a mathematical proof can he supplied. If Winternitz 
does not see the convergence, he may substitute for the text read- 
ing any of the five readings found in the MSS. I did not know 
which to choose ? hence the emendation. The change is not quite 
unmotivated. The motive appears to have been the seemingly 
irregular Sandhi ( double crasis )♦’ astau'^ime = asia-V ime = astenie. 
But as a matter of fact, there need not have been any irregularity 
at all in the Sandhi, for asteme may simply he resolved into 
asta-\Hme, Qrasta + ime, since besides the heavier astau, both the 
forms asta and asta were in use, of which the latter ( asta ) parti- 
cularly was used, I think, in all periods of the language ( cf. 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar § 483 ). The translation of Winter- 
nitz is not quite accurate ; at least it is not literal. The stanza 
has no word for “obtained birth, which Winternitz interpolates 
into it, in order to justify the reading me, “ of me, which he has 
further to explain as “in my body’*. Translate ^ “ Those gods, 
the Eight Vasus, had on account of Vasistha^s curse become men 
( lit. attained the state of men). 

14 [ Annals, B, 0. I. ] 
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L 93. 1 : manusWi tanum agatah. 

The agreement befcvreen S and N Vr Da Di signifies absolutely 
nothing for the mginal reading ; it is purely the result of confla 
tion. VI IS, moreover, not a it is merely a single M« 

written in Maithill script, and as such, capable of showing any 
reading at random. Again, the agreement of NVi with Da and I 

against B Da IS most unnatural and thoroughly suspicious. In 

other words, the MS. evidence here is extremely confused. Ordi- 

Si K reading rmnusatvam 
TOa/4, which has occurred already in the previous adhy. (1 
94 50), and occurs again in (B) 3. 83. 66; but owing to the 

of the entire Bengali version, and not of a few un. 
important MSS., as Winternitz imagines. The readings are these 
SiK tncinusQtvcLTn upugatah 
B manusm tanum agatah 
S manustih yonim agatah^ 

agatah are as good as certain, as suggested by the agreement 
y at the original was yomm which was corrupted in N 

^ ««« . „jr; 

shown by the evidence of B and S ti i? ® 

their yonm from S( ibid p LXVII) a 

1 iDia. p. DXVII ), and N Vi possibly from Dn. 


1- 93. 11 .* devadevarsieevitam. 

QmIm w°l‘fteq„s“td bt°R° in 
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forest ( vanam ) containing the hermitage. Moreover, it was not 
an ordinary hermitage, but the hermitage of Vasistha, situated 
on the slopes of the celestial mount Meru ( 1. 93. 15 f. ) : 

Vasistho nama iti sa khyata apava i(y uta 11 15 
tasyd,srarmpadaAi puw^^ mrgapaksigamnvitam 1 
Merdh parsve mgendrasya sarvartukusumdvrtam 11 16 
The forest, therefore, in which Vasistha’s hermitage was 
situated, was inhabited and frequented by divine rsis ( like 
Vasistha ) and by gods ( like the Vasus ). That is how, in fact, the 
Vasus found themselves in that hermitage on that fateful day. 
If the forest were not frequented by gods, the Vasus would not 
have come there at all. If we adopt the reading devd devarsisevilam 
(which is plausible), then the compound must be taken to 
mean “ frequented by gods and rsis" , ( and not by divine rsis, as 
Winternitz understands it). According to our text, the forest 
was frequented by gods and divine rsis. As will be seen, there is 
npt much to choose between the readings, but I prefer the text, 
because only the divine rsis like Vasistha could reach those 
regions, not ordinary rsis. Moreover, such adjectives ( forming 
the entire second half of the line ) are extreinely common in the 
descriptions of sacred forests, hermitages, tirthas, with many 
variants, as may be seen from the following examples from the 
Arapyaka ( Bona. Ed. ) : 

3. 83. 41 devarsipitrsevita 
84. 46 siddhagandharvasevita 
87. 5 rajarsigavasevita 
8D. 7 devagandharvasevita 

89. 8 devargigayasetiita 

90. 21 brahmargigavaseiAta 
156. 10 siddhacaravapujita 
and 145. 41 devadevarsipujUa, 

which latter has our combination dejwderarst, and in which deva 
cannot be separated from devarsi, for the stanza reads : 

tatrapasyala dharmatmd devadevar^pujitam l 
NaranUrayavasthdnam Bhdgirathyopaiobhitam li 
The adjective devadevarsisevitam ( or °pujitam ) is used with 
reference to the most gacred and inaccessible regions like thq 
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penance groves on Mem or Gandhamadana, or on the Himaalyan 
peaks. I do not wish to suggest that the simple phrase dtemrsi- 
sevitam would not have sufficed here, I only want to show that 
there is nothing wrong with the text reading, which is proved by 
the Ka§uilri version (Si K ). From the graphical point of view, 
the difference between the readings ( deva and deva- ) is so slight 
that the documentary evidence actually counts here for very 
little. It is just owing to this uncertainty that the reading has been 
underlined in the critical text. 


1. 214. 9 : Bkarmaraje *atipritya. 

Here again we notice Winternitz’s prejudice against hiatus, 
to which I had drawn attention in the discussion on 1. 57. 20, 
above. But here my case is stronger still. As far as the Vedio 
tradition is concerned, e ( like 0 ) remained unchanged before a 
which was generally elided in the written text, but, according to 
the evidence of metre, must almost invariably in the Bgveda and 
generally in the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, be pronounced 
whether written or not. According to the statistics prepared by 
Vedic scholars, it must be pronounced in the Bgveda in 99 per 
cent of the cases, in the Atharvaveda and the metrical portions 
of the Yajurveda, in about 80 percent of its occurrences. This 
shows that in the older stages of the language, at any rate, any 
Sandhi between final e ( or o ) and initial a was rare. The rule 
becomes more and more rigid as we advance, until with classi- 
cal authors, ignorance or violation of the rule came to the regard- 
ed as a capital blunder. Now the Mbh., whatever its age be, 
stands unquestionably midway between the Vedic and the classical 
epoch, and therefore partakes naturally of the linguistic charaolei- 
istics of both. In the Vedic literature, where the scribes or 
editors did not dare to add even a single syllable to the received 
text, the later antipathy towards hiatus shows itself in the efforts 

according to 

Ind n! V unmetrical 

and unreadable line. The subterfuge is however so obvious that 

tl.« Much i, Mt, „„ br scM,™ 
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in admitting that the epic text likewise contained originally 
many instances of hiatus, though of course they are not as frequent 
as in the Veda. The reluctance is due to two causes. Firstly the 
Mbh. text looks on the surface so like a classical text that 
scholars, who have so far studied the text mainly from printed 
editions, insist on apply ing rules of classical grammar to the text. 
The second reason is that the ancient redactors who had not the 
same compunction about making small alterations in the epic 
text ( as is evident from our critical apparatus ) as they had in 
the case of the Vedio texts, have not resorted to coalescence in 
order to remove the hiatus, but have boldly added little expletives 
like ok, tu, hi for saving their precious rules of grammar, a pro- 
cedure which, as it leaves the line metrically intact, makes the 
detection of their nefarious interference difficult, if not impossible. 
Now though the Mbh. looks on the surface like a classical 
text, there are many peculiarities of Sandhi and grammar — 
even in the printed editions and the Vulgate— which distin- 
guish it from a classical text. Coalescence unknown to 
classical usage is seen in amale "imanani ( 1. 68. 64 ), te "jfiaya. 
(1.70,41), manyate ’’tmanam (1.198.19). We have hiatus in 
a compound in JSIarayaifa-urogatah ( 1. 16. 35 ) ; Pragrhya Sandhi 
in samupete ’dbhiUe \aghe (fern. du. 1- 14. 5 ), jajMte ’atravi 
iSradau ( 1. 57. 88 ) etc. Double orasis in pannagdbhavan ( 1. 21. 6 ), 
Vasumandbravit ( 1. 87, 18 ), jayateti ( 1. 11. 13 ). Hiatus between 
padas, caused by the change of aa to o (1. 76. 35) : jagama svapuraih 
hrsto anujndto tnahalmand. Frequently we come across Prakritic 
Absolutives like grhya (1. 3. 93 ; 9. 19 ; 39. 23, 30 ; 119. 16 ; 123. 13, 
16, 50 : 124. 20 etc. ), tosj/a ( 1, 1. 109 ), cintya ( 1. 9. 2 ), usya ( 1. 71. 
58 ), etc. etc.; and the converse ( tv3 for ya ) in sam-pujayitvd (1. 54. 
15), a-myifvd (1. 66.12), ni-stanitvd (1.85. 18), anu-sistvdnu- 
gatvU ca. ( 1. 133. 24 ), prapayitva ( 1. 189. 25 ) etc., some of which 
may however, be explained as absolutives of verbs with atparabh 
prepositions. Such a separable preposition we have in 1. 65. 34 : 

prali sravav-apurvaxii nak^alraxti aasarja ha I, 
where prati is to be construed with aaaarja, as pratisasarja • a line 
often misunderstood by editors, commentators and translators alike. 
These violations of ( Sanskrit ) grammar are not so rare that one 
l^as to hppt for them with a microscope. There is an endle^? list Qf 
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them. One meets with them at every step. If these and scores of 
other irregularities do occur as a matter of fact, why could there 
not be hiatus as well ? Scholars are not yet familiar with this pheno- 
menon, because they have been dealing, so far, with the clarified 
text, from which most of these irregularities have been carefully ex- 
punged, as is evident from our critical apparatus, by purists who 
have had the handling of the epic text during a long succession of 
centuries. I have noted that even Bdhtlingk, who was other- 
wise a careful and conscientious editor, has in editing Mbh. 
passages for his Chreslhomathie, rigidly enforced Sandhi rules, 
even in prose passages, with a seal which was worthy of a better 
cause, where there was not the slightest manuscript authority 
for doing so. My study of the Mbh. MSS. during the last ten years 
has convinced me now that it is the grammatical and metrical 
irregularities of the original that are responsible for quite a large 
fraction of the mass of variations which we come across in the 
MSS. The correctness of my reconstructions can be proved only 
by adducing the entire evidence, which it is not possible to do 
here, but which may be undertaken later on, when a large part 
of the text has been dealt with in a like manner. I am fully 
persuaded that the Critical Edition, as it advances, will supply 
material for confirming most of my conclusions.— To return to 
the case under consideration. Winternitz points out that hi is 
found in all N MSS., including Si, but he ignores that Ki shows 
here tu, not fe'? Now Ki is a dear transcript of o SSrada MS., and 
agrees with our Si to such an extent that I have expressed it as 
my opinion that it is a copy of a Sarada original very similar to 
oar SaradaMS. It is, no doubt, a very small and insignificant 
variation, but how would Winternitz explain it all the same? hya 
cannot be misread as tm, even in the SSrada script. Why should 
just Ki show here tva ? Is it not, perhaps, because a not very 
distant ancestor of our Si and Ki had still the obnoxious hiatus 
as in our text ? The Kasmirl version does contain many original' 
features and archaisms. 

1. 215. 2 : eftdM trptiih prayacchaidm, 
irrayacchalam of the text, I may point out, is not entirely 
wrong ; it may be construed with hhqyantau, understood, a mo?? 
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MBfectful form of address than the second person. In stanza 5, 
however, the reading saihprayacchaiam has been accepted, because 
the subject in the second person ( yuvam ) is expressed. We cannot 
argue that since in 5 we have ?a?hprayacchaiam, therefore in 2 we 
must have also prayacehatam. Because in the Mbh., which is not and 
never was polished literature, we do come across such strange 
yoke-fellows. Changes of subject and changes of construction are 
frequent. That is the view r had taken when I adopted the text 
reading. But on second thoughts I decided that prayacehatam 
would nevertheless be a better reading, and the correction now 
proposed by Winternitz had been already published by me, in the 
Addenda et Corrigenda, at the end of the volume ( p. 996 ) 


1. 216, 10 

Sasarja yat svatapasa Bkauvano bhuvanaprabhuh I 
prajapatir anirdesyaih yasya rupath raver iva n 

the matter is not simple as Winternitz imagines. Of bourse, 
with the reading ya^, any one can see that the relative may be 
construed with fatham. in 8. We then get two sentences : “ Which 
( scil. chariot of Arjuna ) was fashioned by Bhauvana ... by (the 
power of ) his austerities, ” and “ whose beauty was like that of 
the sun. But the reading yat is actually found in SiK ( except 
K6 ) ViG ( except Gi ) ; i. e. in the Kasmirl version ( except Ko ), 
agreeing with the Grantha version ( except Gi ), plus the Mai- 
thill MS. How is it that so many MSS. give what Winternitz 
considers, an “ impossible ” reading? The reading is, in fact, not 
impoaisible at all ; only the construction is a little involved and 
difficult to understand. By reading yat we actually get better 
sense. Construe ; yasya, raver iva, yat anirdesyam rupam, ( tat ) 
Bhduvamh . . . svatapasa sasarja, “ whose indefinable ( or incem- 
parable ) loveliness ( or splendour ), like that of the Sun, Bhauvan 
had fashioned by ( the power of) his austerities. ” This construc- 
tion avoids the two disjointed and halting sentences yam anir- 
deiyani Bhauvavah . . . svatapasa sasarja, and yasya rupaTm raver iva 
(^r yain Bhauvanah . . . svatapasa sasarja, and yasya ardrdsiyaih 
rwpa^ ratJar ), wlucli result from the wrong reading yafh for 
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yat. yat is almost a perfect example of tlie ledio diffieilior, and a 
regular trap for unwary editors. 


1 . 218. 14 '• jaladharamuco *’kulan. 

Winternitz is here again mistaken in thinking that ^mucoiulan 
is the reading of S. It is the reading of only five of the thirteen 
Southern MSS. ( Ti Gi. 2 M3.S ) ; three others ( Ts G5.4 ) read °muco~ 
nilan, three more ( M6-8 ) read mumocimn, two ( Gs.6) read as in 
text ( °mucokulan ). The question is, in fact, what was the original 
reading of S. That question I have not been able to answer de- 
finitely, and I have, therefore, put in, as a stopgap, the reading of 
G5.6 which seemed to me not improbable, since initial a is curi- 
ously enough, sporadically treated in the Mbh. text, like a. The 
reading ^sanwikulan is useless; it is obviously a substitute for 
some reading which was difficult to understand or explain. 

I have underlined muco in the text, but I now think that it is as 
good as certain. It is documented not only by the whole of S. but 

also by Ko.2.3 N ViDi. If mwo be admitted, then mmakuldn of the 
Northern group becomes secondary, but with an important residue 
in the shape of the final A'«/ 5 n, agreeing with the final of “rnuco- 
kulan of G5.6, rhyming with °mucoiulan of £0,3 Ti G1.3 M3.S, and 
finally reflected faintly in muconilan T3 G3.4. The documentary 
evidence, therefore, points unmistakably to a reading jaladhara- 
muco{x)mn. Query, what is the value of x 7 The adjective 
dkulan ( confused ” ) qualifying meghan would be not inappro- 
priate, referring to the condition of masses of clouds confusedly 
hurled about by a cyclonic wind ; not so appropriate, to my mind, 
the atulan ( incomparable ’’ ) preferred by Winternitz, and 
adopted by P. P. S, Sastri, against the evidence of his basic MS, 
3 T, which has our text reading. In Sastri’s adoption of atulan and 
his ignoring of variants, which must have appeared to him mean- 
ingless corruptions or clerical mistakes, we have an illuminating 
example of how the readings get indiscriminately distributed, 
disturbing the relationships established by the stemma codusum, 
and how the lectio diffidUor is gradually effaced. 
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1. 218. 27 : vyatisthanta mahaujasah. 

The text reading vyM^thanla, it must be confessed, has not been 
adopted because it is the reading of SiKi ; it is a mere slip. I am 
thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. The read- 
ing vyatisthanta should be adopted without doubt. 

# * # 

I may repeat here what I have stated elsewhere that the 
problem of the Mahabharata Textual Criticism is a problem sui 
geriem. Here the principles of textual reconstruction, which 
must be first evolved from a study of the MS. material and the 
MS. tradition, can be considered as finally settled only after 
considerable discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I 
would, therefore, repeat my request to Prof. Winternitz, made 
some years ago, to continue his searching and exhaustive 
examination of the fascicules or volumes as they come out, and 
give us the benefit of his ripe experience and valuable opinions 
and findings. His publications on a subject which has engaged 
his attention, off and on, for the last forty years cannot but 
throw some much-needed light on the obscure question of the 
Mahabharata Textual Criticism (which has unfortunately not 
received much attention so far from scholars ), and thus advance 
the cause of Mahabharata studies. 

In conclusion, I must express my grateful thanks to Profi 
Winternitz for the very kind and encouraging remarks he has 
made regarding the work in general as also my keen appreciation 
of the uniformly courteous tone of his sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive review. 


[ Annals, B. 0. B. I* ] 



VERBAL SYNTHESIS— A MIMAMSA-GIFT 
BY 

FT. R. S. VENKATABAMA SlSTRI, M. A. 

The Purva-MimdJhsa System of the sage Jaimini, the largest of 
the Hindu philosophical works, containing over two thousand 
principles of interpretation, has given to the world of intellectua« 
lism multa as well as multum. Its stark realism and boldest 
pragmatism commend themselves to our admiration. ‘ Va kadacit 
anidriam jagat’ is its pivot round which it revolves. Verbal 
Synthesis is one such realistic principle- ‘ SambhavatgekavQkyatve 
vakydbhedo m yujyate’ is their principle, which means when there 
is the possibility of verbal synthesis, sentence-split is improper. 
The whole scheme of Hindu Jurisprudence and the whole scheme of 
Hindu philosophic thought revolve round this. The chief claims 
ot the Purva-Mimaths&kia for reputation as jurists and philoso- 
phers is based on this. Tradition styles the Vdiyakararias as 
^abdavidah, ’ the Naiydyikas as ' padaiiddh , and the Mitnarnaakaa as 
' vahyaudaY or ‘ vdkyatattvavidah', thereby suggesting that the 
Mlmamsakas alone possess a correct knowledge of the Philosophy 
of Sentence. 

What exactly does the term ‘ sentence ’ mean ? It is very 
difficult to offer a precise and satisfactory definition. Traditional 
Western Logic attempts a sort of definition and admits a trinity 
in the sentence : subject, copula and object. This definition is 
found wanting in many oases. Otto Jespersen, the prince among 
modern linguists, gives a sort of definition with which he himself 
is not satisfied ; nor is he satisfied with the already existing 
definitions. 

A modern savant of Mlmaihsa, in interpreting Jaimini’s defini- 
tion of a sentence, has said, that “ a sentence is a self-contained 
unilocus articulatiun of connected concepts. ” This is unilocus in the 
sense that, any split or separation in the concept luridly betrays 
a syntactic hiatus. The leading concept according to the 
Mlmamsa Dialectics is ‘ Pravrtti, ' the inner volitional element. 
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In this Judgment-process, sense-unity is kept up, as, it does not 
involve any leading concept other than ‘ krii, ’ The subordinate 
elements, having no independent esistence, affect the unity of the 
sentence in no way. 

One has to unlearn certain preconceptions for purposes of in- 
terpreting sentences. No stereotyped grammar can reign 
supreme in this domain. In the coarse of interpretation one has 

to loosen all the words and separate stems from inflexional end- 
ings. That is why Sanskrit dialecticians speak of the ‘ghata-pada’ 
and the ‘ ampada, ’ thereby making every element significative. 
Among the separate significative elements there arises a syntactic 
need, demanding the coordination of these disjointed elements. 
If any element is kept loose, there would arise a discordant note 
in the lute of Syntactic Whole or Concord. 

From this we are enabled to understand and appreciate the 
principle of Sentence-unity which is represented in Sanskrit by 
the term ‘ ekavahjala. ’ On this principle the disjointed elements 
of the universe could he coordinated together, a concatenated 
structure of the cosmos could be conjured up and thus an idea of 
the totality of the universe could be gained. In fine, all plurality 
could be sunk into the Absolute. Likewise in the sphere of 
Language, Nada-Brahman could be established. The great moral, 
that the world is marching towards a complete and inevitable 
synthesis inspite of the apparent incongruities and differences, 
could be rightly drawn. On this the sublime monist and the 
the Dvaitin too seek to arrive at the conception of Mahdvakya or 
Central Text. Thus the conception of ekavakyatd is a glorious and 
priceless gem that has been bequeathed to the posterity by the 
great Jaimini. 

Before indicating the limits to which ‘ ekavakyata ’ is subject- 
ed, it would be worth our w’hile to have some idea of the concept 
of a sentence. According to a very imaginative writer, expression, 
impression and suppression are the three vital elements in a 
sentence. The obvious object of a sentence is to convey expres- 
sion, for language is a means of intercommunication of ideas. 
The sphere of thought is wider than the sphere of Language, 
ffor purposes of unification the world has hit upon two factors, 
pamely, language and thought. The speaker seems tp synthesise 
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and unify himself with the hearer. He wants to articulate and 
express his thought freely and frankly in a simple manner, to 
meet the hearer on a common ground. The first thing that expres- 
sion does is to impose a suppression in language and thought. 
The speaker expresses and garbs his ideas with language, with 
the result that there is a residual element deserving suppres- 
sion. Therefore suppression is invariably necessary to make 
‘ a sentence ’ in the real sense. In this connection, one is tempted 
to refer to a technique, namely, ‘mkyartha.’ Students of traditional 
Sastraic culture would define ‘ vakyartha ’ as ‘ saihsarga ' or 
‘ padartha-samarga.’ A stem and an ending form separate words, 
as has already been indicated, and as such must have separate 
concepts. Some sort of arrangement or disposition of these con- 
cepts should be synthesised to get at a judgment. What is this 
element of synthesis? Apart from I^vara or inner spirit, the 
immediate cause is ' saJhsarga-maryada’ or ‘ samabhivyahara’ , 
which means juxtaposition or co-utterence. Groups, unless 
coordinated, could not exist. The concept of group is a ‘ fiction ’ ; 
it may be a philosophical, psychological, metaphysical or any 
other fiction. For this co-utterance is quite indispensable. This 
element of saihsarga it is that is being suppressed. 

People possessing a minimum degree of responsiveness should 
be prepared to distinguish between poetic and prosaic expression. 
In poetic expression the element of suppression is the most 
dominant; hence the artistic richness. Therefore suppression 
infuses an element of expression, which in turn gives rise to an 
element of emotion. Inartistic legal prose should be as frank, 
matter-of-fact and business-like as possible. The soundness of 
legal propositions varies according to the varieties of the element 
of expression. The object kept in view is activity or abstention. 
This is the case with law secular or spiritual. Inspite of the 
prosaic nature of the Vedic laws, Abhinavagupta in the Locana 
states that the PurvarMimaJhsakcis would aceept ‘ vyanjand,’ or 
suggestion. What is it that gives life and charm to language 
but this element of suppression ? Still, legal prose should be 
unambiguous and must have only one concept. It uiust be like 
Kartfda vdgdslrq. 
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Tlie idea of eJcamhyata gives rise to its antithesis, iMkyMeda 
or Sentence-split. Jaimini has started his Mm37hs3 Sutras with 
the discussion of a very important theological fiction, namely, the 
absolute infallibility of the Vedas which has been wielding an 
enormous influence over the whole scheme of Hindu thought ever 
since. He and his followers have denied themselves the pleasures 
of poetry. They have chosen the prosaic legal expression. In the 
sphere of flawless Vedic expression no suppression is possible. 
If more than one leading concept are read into it, ‘ mkya-bheda ’ 
or verbal discord would arise. This vakydbheda is very much 
dreaded by Hindu intellectuals. Thus this is based on the 
fiction of Vedic infallibility and again there is another fiction 
implied in it, namely, that a Vedic injunction has only one leading 
concept. After this it would be easy to appreciate the significance 
of the view that the sovereign conception of the Mahavdkyaa is 
the inevitable sequel of Jaimini’s concept of ekavakyata. 

What is the rationale of this principle ? The source of law is 
always considered to be impersonal in character. It may be 
divine source, human source, autocratic source, or myriad- 
minded source* any way it is impersonal. Thus the king-can- 
do-no-wrong-theory is accepted in orthodox Western politics. 
Similarly, the ancient Vedic Law is infallible, says the infallible 
Samkara ‘ amndtaaya artham vaktum prabhavdmah \ na punah 
amnUtam mryanuyoktum : we can interpret the Veda ; we cannot 
question it. Let us take a modern institution. A Legislative 
Council is a corporate body. It is a myriad-minded machinery 
responsible for the laws of the land. Individuals cannot explain 
laws after their own way. Therefore there must be common 
principles of interpretation. Laws are certainly well-motived. 
How far they are properly administered is a matter for serious 
consideration. We start with the assumption that flaws in the 
operation of laws are owing to not any real factor but to the way 
in which laws are interpreted. Therefore it is, that principles of 
interpretation are very necessarily resorted to. Modern jurists 
and lawyers do not hesitate to apply certain recognised, clear-cut 
principles of interpretation. We examine man-made laws and 
with the best of intentions come to certain conclusions. We allow 
^qrselv^s the freedom, of ^mendins them ai^d alteHng them to ^0 
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justice to the benevolent force behind them. To prevent this 
kind of amendment or alteration, God has been blown off and the 
tlieiBtic element completely eschewed by the earlier Mlmamsa'km. 

The uniquely piercing vision of the poets sees in certain cases 
strange incidents. A striking incident in the Trial Scene of 
Shakespere’s Merchant of Venice merits our careful considera- 
tion in this connection. Shylock, the unrelenting Jew, is presented 
to the audience exclaiming that in the learned judge the soundest- 
exponent of the laws of Venice would be present. When we see 
this scene with the perspective of a true Mimamsaka, we cannot 
heb finding the full force of ‘ vakyabheda ’ the antithesis of ‘ eka- 
wkyqta Portia in an impassionate appeal for justice and equity 
demands a just and correct interpretation of the bond The 
penalty-clause introduced into the bond should not be given 
dominance in the judgment-process, because it is mostly of tho 
na ure of arthavada. ’ The commendatory or condemnatory 
sentence cannot affect the sense-unity of the main statement. It 

to tTmr r, of expression. The Jew refuses 

to y eld to this principle working unawares, and persists in inter- 

prehng the penalty clause also as an independent expression 

What IS the principle that the great Dramatist vindicates uncon- 
t . Sentence-split and Verbal Synthesis ? Would it 

puksabheda. Th, 

=r:s:~“=“h=;-?- 
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ikavdkyatU. To avoid this difficulty the text is to be construed by 
our having recourse to laksam or secondary significative power. 
The result is ‘ somavatn-yagena \ a secondary significative power 
in the possessive suffix. A complex concept is got at and the diffi- 
culty is got over. 

Vibhaga-laksana consists in tearing away a portion of the 
sentence and bringing it in relation with some other element in 
the context. The text ' aruvaya pingaksya ekahayanya somam 
krhMi' serves as an illustration for this. The chapter in Jaimini’s 
work in which this point is discussed is known as aruvadhihiraya. 
In this text the word ‘ aruvtaya ’ offers certain difficulties in the 
judgment-process. It refers to red colour. This is to be connected 
with the leading concept, ‘namely akhyata, which is a mere inner 
volition, which, in the particular instance, is Krayam-bhavana. 
The other two words pifigaksya and ekahaysnyd could easily be 
connected with the leading concept. ‘ Arum ' as has already been 
indicated, as a gum or quality-word. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the quality-word may be torn away from the sentence and 
stretched to anything in the context which may be red. ' Nasti 
vamnasya atibharah kimiva hi vacanam na kuryat. Here the sentence- 
unity is interfered with. The tearing of the epithet ‘ arurtayS ' 
away from the text is technically known as vibhSga-lak^m 
vakyabhedah. 

The third type is known as vairupya lakmm- Vairupya is in- 
compatibility. The text ‘ Vdjapeyena smrajya-kamo yajeta ' serves 
as an example for this. Apparently it is suggested that this text 
refers to sura, a special dravya as being specially enjoined. In 
this case, the text is to be construed as •• Suraya yagam bhdmyet; 
ydgena svdrdjyam hhavdyet ; — a veritable sentence-split. Here an 
element of incompatibility is also felt. The same yaga cannot be 
both end and means. Sadhycdva and addkamtva cannot coexist. 
Thus there is the Vairupya-lak^am vakyabhedah. So far with re- 
gard to Sentence-split. 

Now to take up ekavakyaia in brief. This is recognised to be of 
two kinds, namely, padaikavakyata and vakyaikavakyata. The differ- 
ence between a pada-a word-and a vakya-a Sentence-is too well- 
known to need any special elucidation now. The word gives rise to 
paddrthoupasthUi or padartha-arnrti, while the sentence gives rise 
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to a complete judgment. In the padaikavSkyatU there is no judg- 
ment within the judgment, while in the vakyaikavakyata, there is. 
For purposes of illustration let us take the ‘ arthavadaa * which are 
mere condemnatory or commendatory texts and as such have no in- 
dependence in judgment-process. In cases like ‘ adityo yupah ’ and 
‘ yajamanah prastardh ’ yupa and prastara could be taken as factors 
enjoined \MUya and yajamam are intended to convey the idea of 
excellence through secondary significative power. Here lak^vS, 
is resorted to only in the case of a pada and thus there is a judg- 
ment within the principal judgment of the vidhi. In oases like 
* vdyurvcd k^pisthS devatU ’ etc. , lak^yu is resorted to in regard 
to the whole group. The group as such does not at all convey 
any judgment ; it is taken in the sense of the ‘ pada -a word- 
‘ prasastya.’ Therefore we can formulate the two kinds of eka^ 
vakyata as follows ! whm lak^nd is resorted to in regard to a single 
word there is ^kyaikavakyota, "Where lak^ya is resorted to in re- 
gard to a sentence there is padaikavSkyata, 

Yesam avdntara-vakyartha-bodharjanakatvam, tatra tiakyaika- 
vakyata I ye^dm ca avdntaravakydrtha-bodha-ajanakatvam tatra 
padaikavakyata. 



f’RACiTICE AND THEOEY OF MUSIC 
By 

P. Srinivasa Iyer 

Violinist, Music College, Annamalai University 

Lal^ya. Skill in singing is quite attainable by developing 
oneself what knowledge is gained by mere hearing. Instances of 
such fine singers are not rare. Persons who can entertain them* 
selves as well as scholars and laymen by sweet and appealing 
music are indeed numerous in the towns and villages of South 
India. It is precisely this knowledge which is known as 
Laksya jhana. 

Laksava. All those, again, who are acquainted with music, 
are also acquainted with the famous pair — Laksya and Laksana 
jnana. As is likely to be supposed, Laksana jhana is not the 
antonym of Laksya jnana. On the other hand, it only supple- 
ments the attainments of a Laksya-jhanin. The Laksana or supple- 
mentary lessons arm him with the analytical understanding of the 
subject. They chasten his knowledge, round off its angularities, 
expose the vastness of the subject, create further scope for him, 
explain the why and wherefore of the higher and lower planes 
of music. The deeper and surer his grasp of the Laksya and 
Laksana aspects of music, the more does he delight others and is 
delighted by it. Now, he is doubtless in duty bound to do his 
bit in the field. And when he proceeds to systematically teach 
music, it is Laksana jnana that offers him its helping hand. 

Their demarcation. We may briefly put down the definition or 
demarcation of Laksya and Laksana, Laksya is the aggregate 
of the singing of some compositions, identification and attempt of 
popular ragas, and ordinary knowledge to keep time. Laksana is 
the rationale of the above in terms of current technicalities. 

1 he precedence of Laksya. It is universally accepted in every 
field of knowledge that theory ( Laksana ) must only follow 
practice ( Laksya ). Samgita-ratnakara and other basic works 
also declare “ Laksyapradhanam khalu samgitam na tu laksana- 
pradhanara ’ that in music Laksya is important and not 

t a r k i_ 1-1 ^ T% f , 
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Laksaim. Thiagayyar and other paragons of teachers, too, are 
known to have strictly adhered to this dictum in teaching their 
disciples. The Vedic adhyayana, the Thevaram music and that 
of the varied Bhajanas — which constitute our precious and hoary 
lore have all been handed [down to us surely by the Laksya 
method. 

Their root-meaning. Why the Laksya has gained prece- 
dence over the Laksana can be distinctly grasped as we turn 
to the root-meaning of these terms. While Laksya denotes the 
object itself, Laksana refers to its characteristic features alone.For 
instance, he who has seen Mahavisnu proclaims his “ Srlvatsah- 
kitalaksana ' ’ that He has the Srivatsa as his indicatory mark. 


Whereas‘1 Mahavisnu is the laksya, the Srivatsa is just his 
laksana. Thus the Laksya represents the organic whole, while 
Laksana only its part. From these it will be easy to concede 
that in music, Laksya must not be built up from Laksana ; 
Laksana is the mere elucidation by the singer himself of what 
is observed in Laksya ; and lastly, a Laksya-jnanin alone can 
discern and understand the subtleties of Laksana. 

Music teacking of today. It is time to consider the character of 
the present method of teaching music, with reference to its dual as- 
pects. The usual course of instructions with all teachers is found 
to be stereotyped, comprising Saralivarisai, Alarhkara, Gita, 
Svarajati, Varna and certain Klrtanas and making an end 
ftere. The same method is followed in the case of vocal and 
instrumental music, whether the student is a Laksyajfianin or 
not, young or old, male or female. This even obtains in schools 
and colleges at present. The question naturally suggests whether 
this course of instruction comes under the Laksya or the 
Laksana. In-as-much as the Sarigamas or alphabets of music 
largely occur in these lessons, they may be said to belong to the 
Laksana. If so, whither the Laksya lessons ? Since even a raw 
eginner, who has had no Laksya equipment, is also taught the 
same set of lessons, will it not be good if the Laksya portion 
thereof could be singled out? To him, on the other hand, this 
course might only mean immense harm. For, is he not totally deni- 
0 the benefit of Laksya instruction, -which alone can present 
the subject in its entirety, -abounding, as it does, with Riga subtle- 
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ties like curves, touclieB, Anusvaras and Gamakas ? As a matter 
of fact, it only initiates wrong and indelible furrows in his 
knowledge, which in a way preclude his chances of assimilating 
the niceties of Ragalapaha even at a later stage. Let us turn a 
while to the case of the other type of student, who is possessed of 
Laksya knowledge. Truth to tell, this course thoroughly ignores 
whatever previous Laksya understanding he has got and, needless 
to say, fails to foster it. 

Nor are they to be classed as typical Laksana lessons for 
either type of students. Indeed in them we miss definitions of 
Svara, Sruti, Gita, Svarajati, Varna and the other technical 
terms. More, every bit of these lessons, even as it is sung by 
teachers, is merely got by rote by students parrot-like. No- 
where in the course is any portion explained and taught. Granting 
that these lessons are as laconic and pregnant with priceless 
principles at the “ Sutras ” of Sanskrit literature, what purpose 
will be served by memorising them unless their significance and 
application are set forth? The student, no wonder, exhibits 
neither the ability to sing harmoniously to the sruti ; command 
over ragas other than the popular ; acquaintance with the charac- 
teristic difference of allied ragas ; capacity to compare our system 
with other systems ; nor a sound knowledge of the higher planes 
of music. He is simply left to shift for himself for further pro- 
gress, without, obviously, any instruction vouchsafed to him as 
regards methodical and scientific singing of Raga or Pallavi. 
Here lies the cause why he is, as often as not, obsessed by a strong 
sense of diffidence and scrupulously seeks to avoid the limelight. 
Of course, by some strokes of fortune, certain of the students, 
gifted with a felicitous voice and pursuing the study of music 
with ipdomitable perseverance, do happen to meet with encourage- 
ment and patronage, and so design to come to prominence as 
musicians. 

Has the traditional course no merit, then ? An honest enquiry 
into this topic, however, only goes to confirm that the originator 
of this traditional course ought to have been well-nigh super- 
human. The very selection of the Mayamalava-gowla scale and sub- 
sequent graded lessons eminently prove how easily and surely the 
student is taken towards the goal, The scale of the Mayamalaya- 
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gowla has many distinct advantages as contrasted with that of 
others. In the first instance, a unique feature of this initial 
scale is that it possesses the perfect tones and their nearest quarter 
tones. In fact, one of the verities of Carnatic music is that where- 
ver the adjacent notes occur, there the gracefulness of its rSgas is 
set off. Secondly, it helps ■ best the attainment of Svarajfiana. 
Thirdly, even its mere svara combinations bring out the raga 
form. Lastly, this is the only scale which could facilitate the 
Akara practice. 

Let us indicate the immense thought, care and utility of 
the gradation of lessons throughout the course. The Svaravali, 
the Varisai and the Alaihkara enable the student to spell single 
notes and simple combinations of notes at random. The purpose 
of the Gita is to introduce him to other scales and to the 
Akara. The Akaras, by the way, are to the Svaras, what the 
tissues are to the bones of live beings. Svarajati lessons aim at 
equipping him with command of Svara combinations of ragas 
and the ramifications of Thalam. By means of the Tana lessons 
he gains a thorough knowledge of the grouping and elaboration of 
both Svaras and Akaras, in keeping with Tala. From the 
Varna lessons he acquires the ability to reduce to Svara nota- 
tion and vice versa inarticulate and articulate phrases and melodies 
of music. Models of Pallavi singing are also furnished therein. 
Kirtanas finally initiate and acquaint him with Anusvaras, 
Gamakams and raga graces. So, the scheme underlying the tradi- 
tional arrangement of the lessons is indeed thoroughly meaning- 
ful, reliable and systematic. In a word, even as the expert mason 
erects beautiful edifices on sites with varied materials, this course 
synthetically raises on the different scales the superstructure of 
ragas, by dint of Svara combinations, Akaras, curves, touches, 
Anusvaras and Gamakas. 

The course, misused : By reference to certain striking points, 

it may now be proved how such a useful course has been mis- 
carried. 

(1) This course is intended primarily for instrumental 
practice and not for vocal singing. 

( 2 ) These lessons, -resembling, as they do, the grammatical 
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ones — ouglit to be explained and taught ; but students only mug 
them up. 

( 3 ) Vocal students ought merely to practise them on the 
instrument, that they might hear them for Laksanam grasp. But 
they do sing them and receive unwholesome impressions. 

( 4 ) They must try the lessons themselves; instead, are 
directed to memorise. 

( 5 ) The originator of the system looks upon the manner as 
its life ; but its matter is being made much of : — 

( a ) The Sarali and other exercises have been designed as 
models for many ragas ; but are being applied only in one. 

( b ) Every lesson, even 'the Varna at times, has come to 
be practised in the three Kalas. Wonderful 1 The originator 
meant just to indicate the occurrence of Hrasva, Dlrgha and 
Pluta. 

( 0 ) The course should be marked ont in different portions, 
as those contributing to Svara-jnana, Sruti-jnana, and so forth. 

( d ) The underlying principles of Gita, SvarajSti and 
Varna must be so taught that they might be applied to other 
ragas as well. 

(e) The Gita must be understood as imparting know- 
ledge of the raga scale and the Akara. 

( f ) Svarajati, which is intended to exemplify Tala variation, 
has assumed a different role ! 

( g ) Varna must needs be regarded as teaching notation, the 
important topic of Laksana; and not as the epitome of raga 
Bhavas and Sarncaras. 

Elucidation. The above points may now be briefly elucidated. 
At the outset it has been stated that this course is intended 
primarily for instrumental practice— which will be borne out as 
we examine the extant method of vocal instruction. CTsually, 
every one of the lessons is first sung by the instructor and the 
student is advised to repeat it as many times as he possibly can, 
and, lo, for some years ! Again, he is asked to repeat the very 
first lesson of Sarigaras ( or alphabets ), mind you, in four Kalas, 
( or kinds of speed ), before the second lesson is at all taken up ! 
Jn this way he is directed to mug up lesson by lesson through the 
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course, instead of being guided to attempt them himseif. The 
cardinal principle, as we know, of training a student in any 
language is to lead him to spell and progress himself from stage 
to stage, after the alphabets are taught. Could he, on the other 
hand, repeat the lessons correctly and in speed, so soon as the 
alphabets are grasped — and to what purpose ? Moreover, when the 
student has already got a lesson by heart, and has, obviously, no 
necessity or chance of using his intellect in attempting it again, 
what end is served in making him repeat it daily and so many 
times ? Further, music stands to improve towards more 
gracefulness the more the student repeats ; and this can hold good 
only with Laksya and certainly not with Laksana. 

An analogy. We shall now indicate the place in Laksana 
lessons themselves, of repetition in varied rates of speed. Here, 
the analogy of speaking and writing eminently applies to vocal 
and instrumental music respectively. Speaking and writing, as 
is known, have separate laws governing them. It is but natural 
that in the initial stages the boy writes slow and big and gets the 
characters smaller and quicker by and by. Much so, his hand- 
writing, too, is not good at first and only improves with more 
writing, guidance notwithstanding. There is no necessity to 
change the lessons in order to better the handwriting ; the same 
might be written over and over again, with no less benefit. Even 
so is the case with instrumental practice. 

The domain of speaking and its laws are analogous to vocal 
music, as aforesaid, but precisely contrary to the principles that 
govern the art of writing. For, the boy certainly pronounces a 
sentence as qucikly as the elder-in fact, in sweeter and more 
impressive fashion. This is quite true of vocal music as well. 
Any boy-singer can repeat a musical passage as quickly as a 
veteran, perhaps, with greater charm and warmth. And, as a 
matter of fact, as the boy advances in age, his voice is also found 
to lose Its wonted grace and appeal. On the other side, instru- 
men a prac ice, just like handwriting, is but bound to improve 
vath time. 

Instrumental study, as noted, is recommended for every vocal 
student for his Xaksana grasp. On the instrument, of course, 
be has to practice the lessons daily as many times as he can, iq 
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ord^r to acquire speed and mechanical facility of playing. To 
that extent, no doubt, his ear, meanwhile, gets trained Again, 
the instrumental practice of Trikalas incidentally introduces 
him to the details of Tala variation. 

Purpose of Ozta, Smrajati and Tana. So far with refer- 
ence to Sarali and othar preliminary exercises. We may 
now proceed to show how the Gita, Svarajati and Tana 
lessons are also devised more for the instrument. As regards 
the Gita, its two types are well-known, the ordinary and the 
Laksana. The former concerns easy and simple songs. As it 
is taught, its Sahitya and Svaras are also imparted. In 
Laksana Gita, however, its Sahitya itself explains the 
Arohana, Avarohana and major laksanas of the raga in which 
it is composed. In both these kinds of Gita, Akara also is 
introduced somewhere. The purpose of the Gita may thus he 
clear — namely, the elucidation of the ascending and descending 
scales of ragas, and the Akara. Svarajatis, not many, are 
taught, however, with Sahitya' and Akara— -which, therefore, 
do not fit in with the pignificanoe of the title. On the other hand, 
many typical Svaraja tis have been composed by the Mahi-raja of 
Travancore — who was a distinguished contemporary of Thi« 
agayyar—w^hich are without Sahitya and Akara, but only with 
Svara combinations and Jati variations of Tala. Svarajatis 
of Hindustani music, also, significantly enough, have neither 
Sahitya nor Akara in them. Tana stands for multiple elaborations 
( Tanu Vistare ) of Svara combination of ragas with Akara. The 
studend must himself try exhaustive Tana exercises in all 
ragas by taking combinations of two, three, four Svaras and so 
forth, with Akara admixed. An investigation into the Gita, 
Svarajati and Tana must clearly show how indispensable they 
are for the instrumental study. If an instrumental student is 
to play a particular tune or song, his primary requisite will be 
acquaintance with the scale of the raga in question, its several 
svara combinations and their Akara elaborations as well"Whioh, 
needless to say, is furnished respectively, by the Gita, Svarajati and 
Tana exercises. Hence, the vocal student stands to advance 
in his Laksya knowledge whenever he sings ; and, alongside, in 
Laksana whenever he devotes himself to the instrument. 

Purpose of Varm and Ktrtana. Varnas are widely supposed 
to contain Eaga-^amoaras in them, which^ however, they 
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hardly do ; even a few of the characteristic combinations of 
the ragalapana are conspicuous by their absence in its Varna. 
The Varna lessons also can be better utilised. They must be 
regarded as exercises and the vocal student must be directed 
to attempt and sing the Varna from the script, with the aid 
of the knowledge he has already gained from .the foregoing 
lessons. This method, certainly, will bring out its purpose, 
namely, ability to sing to notation— which is simply attested by 
the long-drawn A.karas that characterise it. It is a point yet 
to be realised that the Varna is intended to help the reading of a' 
passage from notation and vice versa — wherefore, long-drawn 
Akaras, mutilations of words and models of Pallavi are included 
therein. Those Gitas, Svarajatis and Varnas, therefore, w'hich 
are latterly composed, must be scrutinised to see if they subserve 
their respective purpose, as pointed out above; so that such of 
them as do not might be given a convenient go-by. 

Last but not least, present day Kirtana lessons lack proper 
arrangement. The student, further, need be taught such choice 
Kirtanas alone as mirror the typical Bhavas, each of its raga. 

Conclusion. Thus, even after having undergone the present 
course for many years, the student only finds himself wanting in 
the abundance of quantitative and qualitative musical stock, 
which was supplied by the Laksya method of Thiagayyar and 
other.s. Nor is he at all satisfied with his Laksana progress. 
For, even the rationale of^such popular ragas as Yadukulakam- 
boji, Huseni, Atana and Anandabhairavi, is not known. So, it 
is up to the musical reformer to approach the past in an eclekic 
spirit and strike the golden mean by so remodelling the course 
that the Laksya is accorded a prominent and compulsory chara- 
cter, while the Laksana is made to conform to it and succeed it 
as the optional course- 


To conclude, the matter of the time-honoured system of in- 
struction is, indeed, unimpeachable; and it is only the popular 
manner of adoption thereof— which threatens to stay — that is 
found to bristle with such serious foibles. 


This partial mvestigation of the above aspects of music, 
though .wMuspmng and sotnewhal diffloult ot aooaptano, to 
Iho muBioal public, has been published, may I think, no day loo 

SbV.'Z-bTT"™”'™”'™'' have come 

of So^Ma! “ nniveraitle. 
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LITERARY NOTES ( continued )» 

BY 

V. Raghavan, b. a. ( Hons. ) 

V. 

The Alamkara Candrika of King NdrUyana 

. S. K. De says on p. 301 of Vol. 1. of his Skr, Poetics : 

'* NSrayanadeva : Alamkara Candrika. 

This work is referred to by the author himself in his Saihglta- 
narayana- The author, also called Gajapati Vlranarayapadeva, 
was the son of Padmanabha and the disciple of Purusottama- 
mi^ra. ” 

Dr. De thus considers this Alarhkara Candrika of Narayana- 
deva referred to by himself in his work on music, the Sarnglta- 
nirayana, as a treatise on poetics. This is wrong. 
A Ms. of Gajapati Narayana’s Saihgltanarayapa is available 
in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library and on reading it I find 
that the Alamkara Candrika quoted therein as the author’s other 
work is not a work on poetics but is a special music treatise 
dealing with the subject of Alamkaras in music. 

" fTsT ^ 

s[T^trsr 51 

im ar%^T^^lTT: 1 

jr5=«r^TcTnfrfr: nqr ^ sriT^ar: 11 

^ arTf^rr; 1 

?5rf5n%(!T) gar vt r reK ?) snrm 1 

p. 15, SamgItanarSyaca, Ms- of the Mad, 
Govt. Ori. Mss. Library. E. 3234. 

* Continued from Annals of B. 0. R. I. Vol, XIV pp. 250--^63. 

17 f Annals, B. Oe R. H 
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The above extract wherein is the said AlamkSra Candrika 
quoted will make plain what Alarhkara is meant and how tie 
Alamkara CandrikS of Gajapati Vlranlrayanadeva is not a work 
on Ehetorio but is a work on the fifty musical Alarhkaras. 


Bate of King Qajapati Natayam 


A few verses at the beginning of the Samgitanarayana and 
the colophons to its chapters give some information about Nara- 
yana. He is a Gajapati, i. e., a King of Orissa and is said to 
belong to the Ganga Vamta. He is the son of Padmanabha. He is 
a prince or Zamindar of Parlakhimidi in Orissa. In the colophons 
in the Kaviointamani, a Rheterioo-musical treatise by one GopI- 
natha Kavibhusana, a protege of another Narayanadeva of the 
same family, we find these kings described as ‘lords of Khimundi’- 

Many are the Khimundi chiefs who had the 
name NSrayana and it is not easy to fix the Narayana who wrote 
the Samgitanirayana and the Alamkara Candrika. He may be 
the Viraprataparudra Harayanadeva who ruled, according to R 
Sewell between A. D. 1748 and 1766. ( Vide p. 186. part ii. Arch.' 
Survey of South India) According to Banerjee’s History of 
Orissa ( Vol. ii. p. 120 ) a Narayana of Parlakhimidi attacked 
King Vlrakitora of the house of Khurda who ruled up to 1779 a d 
T hese two Narayanas may be identical. ’ ' 


The real author of the Bafnglta Narayana and the 
Ahihkara Candrika. 

disciple of his great Murt poet 

thrw” P^baodhadhrsja L ’ 

the chaplet deahog with musical compositions the Samclt»n- 

7.pa quotes man, musical comp„si.il of P^u ‘o«Z m ”’ 
meiilmniughimas the author’s guru It i. 

treaKses attributed to Uoge are reali, worL wrilmm ‘ 

court-poets. As a inaffoT. 4? x • , wiitten by their 

Bengal by Haraptasad Sastry Vcl x'! 1°“°? 

a.r.yana is m.uLued " g 
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■ Many are the music works quoted in the SarngltanarEyana. 
In other branches of knowledge, the Visnupuraija, the Kavyaprakasa, 
Ohandoratnakara and Para^arasamhita on archery are quoted. 
Two works to be noted are a poem called Q-opagovinda, perhaps 
an imitation of Gitagovinda, the commentator on which musical 
poem is quoted and a commentary on the Gitagovinda by one 
Laksmanabhatta. 

But ' the most noteworthy of all works quoted is a music work 
■ called SamgItaratnSvall attributed to Mammata whom we know 
up till now only as an l.lamkarika. 

spsrrjJrrsiTjjpr etc. 

p. 20. S. N, Mad. Ms. 

The quotation is long and consists of a list of Eagas. 
ii. JTWRf! ‘ srrsqnirfeqWit i ' p. 35. 

VI. 

The Camatkara CandrikU of Visveivara 

- In a footnote to the section on Sihgabhupala, the author of the 
Rasarpavasudhakara, Dr. S. K. De says on p. 243 of Vol. I. of his 
Skr,. Poetics : 

“ A poem in eight cantos called Camatkara OandrikS or Siihha- 
bhupala-klrti-sudha-sara-sltala was written, with a view to : 
illustrate the principles of rhetoric, by ViSvesvara Kavicandra, 
panegyrising our prince who is called here as SarvajEa, 

( IOC VII p. 1507 ) ” 

The information given by Dr. De is based on the description 
of a Ms. of the work in the India Office Catalogue as he himself 
has indicated. The I. 0. C. says on p. 1507 ( No. 3966 ) : 

■ “ Caraatkaracandrika ( SimhabhupalakIrtisudhSsarailtala ) a 
panegyrical poem celebrating ( Sarvajua- ) Simhabhupala, a petty 
ruler of the Zemindari of Pithapur, in the Rajamahendri district 

V Vide my papers on Early and Later Samgita Literature published in 
the. Journal of the Madras Musio Academy. Purusottama’s son, Poet NSrS- 
yapa wrote a musio work called Saihgita sarani ( Ms. available in the Madras 
Gb^t. Mss. Library) which also quotes the Alaifakara CandrikS and Mammata's 
music treatise, SauhgItaratnSvaU. 
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( Wilson )- composed, with a view to illustrating the principles 

of rhetoric, by Vi^vetvara Kavicandra. Eight cantos. ” 

The Camatkaraoandrika of ViSveivara Kavioandra, protege of 
Simhabhupala, is not a poem in eight cantos written to illustrate 
the principles of rhetoric, like the Bhattikavya written to illus- 
trate the Vyakarana Sastra. The Camatkara Candrika is not a 
Laksyagrantha or even a Laksyagrantha and a Laksanagrantha 
rolled into one. It is a pure Laksanagrantha. It is not a poem 
but a perfect rhetorical treatise, a work that must have been des- 
cribed by the I. 0. 0. not under poetic compositions as we find it 
there but under Rhetoric and Poetics. It is a work in eight 
Vilasas, chapters and not eight Sargas or cantos. The 1. 0. 0. gives 
the introductory verses, the names of each chapter indicating the 
contents thereof and also the colophon. These not only contain 
suggestions but express mention of the nature of the work. Thus 
verse 3 calls it a ‘ ’ 

irfl =g5fr3[rfTJr!T9iifr?Rr \ 

Then are given two verses which give the seven elements of 
Camatkara or aesthetic delight in a poem. The names of the 
various chapters also point to the fact of the work being an Alatn- 
kara treatise. The colophon calls the chapter division Vilasa 
and a Kavya’s or a Poem’s divisions are called only Sargas. 

Dr. De says that the posm is also called %f’i:q'rty#f&svrr^rrT- 
tfiratr. He means so by the use of the word “ or ” and the I. 0. 0. 
also means so by putting this in brackets by the side of the name 
Camatkaraoandrika. One is reminded of certain instances in 
Aufreot’s Cat. Cat. where an Advaitic work is entered as the work 
of Parivrajakacarya. Adjectives are mistaken for proper names. 
The Camatkaracandrika is a Rhetorical treatise, the illustrative 
verses in which are in praise of the author’s patron, Simhabhu- 
pala, the work thus resembling the well-known Ekavall, Pratapa- 
rudrlya, NafijarajayaSobhusana etc. It is because the poet feels 
that he has increased the charm of his work by making eulogies of 
Sihgabhupala as illustrations that he has considered his Oamatkara- 
oandrika as having been made cool by the fame of Sihga sung 
therein. This is plain from the colophon which runs thus •• 
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’S;n^r%tin-?rn:3?fRT5yrat ^»TfiPTT^i%?FRr q-w trsrift 

I^OT?r: I 

One of the colophons ( chap. V ) calls the work explicitly an 
Aiamkara work. “ ^JTfSPTT’srfss^Pnif 3 T^|r;^T . ’ ’ 

A Ms. of the work, lacking the begining, is available in the 
Madras Govt, Oriental Mss. Library. (R. 2679. Trien. Cat. 1916-19 
to 1918-19 ). The following are the contents of the work : 

Chapter L Varna, Pada and Padadosas. 

„ II. Vakya and Vakyadosas. ( I. 0. C. does not 
give the name of this chapter. ) 

,, III, Artha, Artha dosas ; varieties of compositions. 

„ IV. Gunas ; Riti, Vrtti, Paka and SayyS. 

„ V. Rasa. ( I. 0. 0. gives the name of this chapter 

as ‘ ’ . It has been pointed out 

above that ‘ Alarhkrtau ’ qualifies '5’. 

Only ‘ ’ forms the name of this chapter). 

„ VI. Sabda-Alamkaras, 

VII. Artha- 

„ VIII. Ubhaya- „ ( 1. 0. 0. does not give the 

name of this chapter ). 

An estimait of the work. 

The Camatkaraoandrika is noteworthy as one of the few 
Works which follow Bhoja. All the Dosas and Gunas of Bhoja 
found in his Sarasvatlkanthtbharana are accepted by the C. 0. 
In the cases of certain Dosas, Vi^veivara gives new names and 
simplifies in certain oases by bringing two or three Dosas under 
one head,* Among Gunas, he omits Bhoja’s Praudhi which is Paka 
and which Vi^ve^vara deals separately along with Sayya, Riti etc. 
Regarding Aiamkara also the 0. C. follows Bhoja by accepting his 

I Among Padadosas, the 0. C. adds AdrstSrtba (Sabdagaurara) and splits 
Bhoja’s GrSmya into as many Dosas as Bhoja himself has spoken of under 
GrSmya. Among Vakyadosas, Bhoja’s Bhagnacchandas, Yatibhrasta and 
A^arira are brought under one flaw called ' Vikala ’, Chandovikala, Yatirikala 
and Kriy^vikala; Bhoja’s Apada is omitted and instead of the several flaws of 
Bhoja under Arltimat, the 0. 0. has only the Viparyaya of Audarya gupa 
whieh Bhoja calls Analamkara and the C. 0, ‘ Kevala, ’ ordinary, aoamatkari. 
Among Vakyartha dof as, Bhoja’s Niralaipkara is called by 0, 0, ‘Anujjvala’ , 
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threefold classification into those of Sabda, of Artha and of .both, 
bringing most of the generally known ArthSlaiiikaras under the 
last head- Ubhayalarfakara. Of the twentyfour Sabdalariikaras of 
Bhoja, Vi^veSvara separates Riti and Vrtti which he treats in 
another separate section along with Paka and Sayya, these four 
being considered as of more general import. He omits such 
strange Sabdalariikaras of Bhoja like JS.ti (language, Sanskrit and 
Prakrit ), Gati (verse and prose forms), Sravya, Preksya, Abhineya 
etc- But Vi^ve^ vara accepts Bhoja’s new SabdSlariikaras-^PTT, S5T, 
and though he reduces the number of their subdivi- 
sions. He accepts twenty of Bhoja’s twentyfour Arthalariikaras, 
omitting the four Pramanalariikaras-STST^, and stur; I 

All the twentyfour Ubhayalainkaras of Bhoja are accepted and 
are treated in the last chapter at the end of which Bhoja’s name 
is mentioned as the authority. 

While desrcibing varities of composition, Visve^vara speaks 
of ( p. 49 ) a variety of Campu called TJpaoampu under which he 
brings the musical court panegyrics like TJdSharana, Cakravala, 
Birudayall etc. 

On Rasa, ViSvetara does not follow Bhoja, He accepts like his 
patron, only eight Rasas, dismissing even Santa. He appears to 
be the earliest writer to use the Upanisadic text in con- 

nection with the Rasa of Kavya, which is familiar to us from 
Jagannatha’s RasagarigEdhara. ViSveSvara says 
1 fit gcTTT sraror: ^nw^srr ( ? ) i 

Having given this Vedic authority, he gives Puranio authority ! 
He says Rasa is Siva and therefore is of eight forms-sre^Jut: I 

f ft sflTf : ^ I 

p. 69. Mad. Ms. 

I'hough Vi^vesivara does not follow Bhoja on Rasa, here and 
there, he takes a stray bit of thought out of the fifth chapter of. 
Bhoja’s S. E. A. Thus he uses Bhoja’s phrase ■, The C) C.; 

says ^TSfSifr: and this, is after Bhoja, 

S.E. A.'Y.l.. :: - . : 
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Again, Bhoja it is who equates Poetry with Ukti, classifies it 
into three vi«. , Svabhava-ukti, Vakra-ukfci and Easa-ukti, refer- 
ing respectively to Guna, Alamkara and Rasa and says that the 
last, the Rasokti, is most appealing. ’ 

arTfpff arjj srr^sTTfi^ n 

' S. K. A.V. 8. 

Following this VitveSvara says : 

5fr^ 5r^n%-- rtsTcrra: 1 

% )^5r cprsq-if^ II 

pp. 69-70. Mad. Ms. 

All conditions of Rasa expressed in poetry are analysed by 
Bhoja and put as twentyfour items called; condi- 

tions fostering the presence of Rasa. In this list are to be seen 
the various forms of Rasokti and Rasa-avasthas corresponding to 
them as also such subjects as hero, heroine, love-festivals etc. 
(vide Sis 9-12. S. K". 5.. V). Omitting the latter, Vi^ve&vara 
takes the various stages of the development of Rasa only and 
gives them as constituting the tenfold Rasokti, viz., mere ap- 
pearance, mere development, continuity, manifestation, full nourish- 
ment, mixture, decrease, semblance, disappearance and residue. 

ft wirPT-' 11 

Cf.S.K.A.V. 

frapiT^rr Si. 9. 

In defining these also Bhoja is followed. J!hg^^finition of 

Pusti is a reproduction of S. K. A. V. 27. 

p. 74. Mad. Ms. 

' I This is explained at greater length in Bhoja’s Sfhgara PrakSsa, chap- 
ter Xr and I have explained it in full in a paper on Bhoja’s conception of 
^laiiikHra to be published. 
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The phrase which Bhoja uses in connection 
with his new Ahamkara theory of Rasa ( Vide S. K. A. V. KSrika 2 
and p. 613 ; etc, and #!rm (^arrw) etc.) 

is utilised by VitveSvara while considering Nayaka, (p. 74 ). 

In a special section in the Rasa-chapter, Vi^ve^vara first posits 
Rasa as Anubhavaikavedya, ‘known only on the basis of 
experience, ’ since it is ^TR'frrm’trfficr and But for 

those who may delight in logical and dry scholastic treatment, he 
says he will prove Rasa by each PramSna. 

Another noteworthy point in the work is that like the works 
of Rudrata and Rsjatekhara and like the Srhgarapraka^a of Bhoja 
which does it on a stupendous scale, the 0. 0, defines Pada and 
Vakya briefly. Taking Artha, it classifies it into Abhidheya, 
Laksya and Vyangya and in the end of the chapter on Artha 
considered varieties of composition. 

The most noteworthy part of the C. 0. is however only its 
treatment of Riti. Following Rudrata ( the work does not men- 
tion Rudrata ) it considers Ritis as names of collocation, com- 
pounded in various degrees and unoompounded. In Bhamaha, 
we see Madhurya and Ojas are almost defined as ‘ not 

having too much compounds ’ and ‘ having much com- 

pounds ’ respectively. It can be accepted that Madhurya is 
essential amongst all the Gunas of the Vaidarbhl and Ojas among 
all those of the Gaudl. According to Dandin, the GaudI specialises 
in compounds, Sam5sa. Thus compounds, from a very early time, 
were considered to take a large part in making up the differentia 
of the different styles of composition, Vaidarbhl etc.' Rudrata 
directly derives the Ritis from compounded and ‘ non-compound ' 
collocation. Vaidarbhl is the Riti of an * Asamasa Vytti ’ where- 
as the ‘ Samasavatl Vrtti ’ produces the three other Ritis of 
Panoall, Latlya and Gaudl, according to the comparative length 
of the compound. (Vide Rudrata ■* II. 3-6 ). Ananda studies Sang« 
hatana, with and without Samasa, as suggestive of Rasa in 
Uddyota III but there he does not speak of SanghatanS as directly 
producing the Ritis. Vitvetvara follows Rudrata, defines Ritis 

1 See my paper on Vrttis, J. 0. B. Madras, Vol. VIII. part 2. I hate 
deail! with this subjeot in a paper on Biti to be published, 
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as varieties of Sanghatana, according as they are compounded or 
otherwise, according as the compounded have few or more com- 
pounds. He has oonvenienoed the study of the subject of Eiti to a 
large extent by dismissing the geographical names Vaidarbhl etc. 
which give rise to much speculation regarding the historical 
development of the various Ritis. He outs away from the Dandin 
tradition and casting off the various Gunas that define Vaidarbhl 
etc, defines Ritis as such on the basis of the single Guna of Ojas, 
the quality or feature called ‘ compounds ’ or Samasa. Says 
Vi^vetvara — 


STVSTT^TT Vm%5T vjTtir I 

^ %it =^ 5 tifvr 11 


p. 61. Mad. Ms. 


Tims four Ritis are recognised and they are called sigwVT, 
fTwr^fTrar, and lirssrT. Considering this with Rudrata’s 

description, the arowvr and the can be recognised as 

the.Vaidarblu and the Gaudl. He himself says that the Asamasa 
Rlti can be found in the writings of the followers of the 
Vaidarbha marga. The derivation of Rlti from the root nrft 
is from Bhoja’s S. K. A. II. SI. 27. The second verse is an 
adaptation of Ananda’s Dhva. A. Ill XJd. Karika 5, to the three 
kinds of Sanghatana given in which, Vi^veSvara adds a fourth 
called Mika. The author’s patron Singabhupala treats of Ritis 
in a different manner, (pp. 64-69. Triv. Edn. of R. A. S. ) He 
combines Rudrata and Dandin, adds something himself and 
christens Vaidarbhl, Gaudiya and PaScall as Komala, Kathina 
and Mika. ’ 

Among Alamkara works and writers, the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana, Bhoja, Bhavaprakasiika, the Rasarnava sudhs- 
kara of his patron Simhabhupala, his own teacher KasUvara and 
his Rasarrvimas'nsa are quoted. Bharavikavya ( K. A. ), Sri Harsa- 
deva, Naisadhakara, Murari, KSlidasa, his works, Haraacarita, 


1 Vide Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. S Ho. 4, my article on Eiti and 
Guija in the Agni PurSua. 

18 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I. ] 
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K'arpamrta, Singabhupallya (a Kavya), the present NSyaka's 
( i, e. the hero, Singabhupala’s ) verses, Tlrlhakarakramotlamsa 
mahakavya, and Kandarpa Sambhava are the poets and their 
works quoted. ' 

There are two references to the Easarnavasudhakara of his 
patron, SingabhupHla. In chap. 3. , while describing the varieties 
of literary composition, Vitvetvara refers us to Simhabhupala’s 
B. A. S. lor Drama. 

XXXI 
X X X X II 



3I?£r flftr: X X X II 

Then, at the end of chapter V on Rasa, he says that his own 
brief treament of Rasa is due to the fact that Siihhabhupala has 
already treated of R*isa at length in his R. A. S. and th.at he, in 
his Caraatkaracandrika, is ’ (p. 88) i. e., concerned with 

speaking of what has not been spoken of in the R. A S. viz., 
Poetics or Rhetoric as such under the heads of Dosa, Guna and 
Alamkara. Thus the R. A, S. and the 0. 0. supplement each other. 

At first, works on Poetics approached from the standpoint of 
Alamkara and were invariably named also Kavyalamkara. 
Then, with the rise of Rasa and Dhvani, works on Poetics ap- 
proached the subject from the ‘ Atman ’ of poetry, viz., Rasa- 
Dh^ani. Then came Bhoja whose work, the Srhgara Prakasa, among 
the many points which it emphasised, emphasised the concept 
of Sahitya also, which together with the brilliant treatment of the 
concept of Sahitya in Kuntaka’s Vakrokti Jivita gave rise to a 
new kind of approach for a Poetics-treatise in the Sahitya 
Mimamsa. ^ Another approach is tha t of Camatkara, w'hich is 

^ On P.86, Vi^vs^vara quotas a well-known verse from the VSkyepadiya of 
Bhartrhari and the author is called here Snrayogin. “ ^ 

ip=ra^ftnri^ utRTprr BTtThrrfiT — ‘ urtwr 

w%8 probab'y called SSrayoprin beoasue of his commentary called Sara on the 
Mahabhagya referred to by Eaiya§a : | , 

2 Mss. of this work are available in the Tanjore, Madras and Trivandrum 
Mss. librar'os. The Triv, Skr. Series has announsed its publication. 

Of Sahitya I have dealt with in a separate paper where I have examined 
this Sahitya Mimaipsa. 
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poetic delight which comprehends all poetic elements from Guns 
and Sahdalamkara to Easa and Dhvani. It is on the basis of this 
CamatkSra which is that Jagsnnatha gives his 

most comprehensive definition of poetry = ^rsf: 

cpiserJi 1 fwtfrq-rrr 

’gfJfc^I^’T’C'nrPT: 3T5>TW^rT%^ I Almost the first regular 

Poetics-treatise to make an approach through this Camatkara is 
this Camatkara Candrika of Visvesvara. The work opens thus 
giving us that Camatkara is the Sahrdaya’s delight on reading a 
poem and that its ‘ Alambanas ’ in a poem are seven viz, Guna, 
Riti, Vrtti, Paka, Sayya, Alamkara and Rasa. 

T%5'rt 3Trfr55rn?srrf ^ » 
m frT?f ^ «Tnp " 

^KtTrH f '•n: II 

( These introductory verses found in the I. 0. Ms. and given 
in the I. 0. C. are not found in the Mad. Ms. The Mangala Sloka 
of the C. C. given in the I. 0. 0. is a recast in Sardulavikridita 
metre of the Anuatubh Mangala of Bhoja’s S. K. A. ) 

Visvesvara classifies poetry into three classes on the basis of 
the nature of the Camatkara. The three classes are Camatkari 
( Sabdacitra), Camatkaritara (Arthaoitra and Gunibhutavyahgya) 
and Camatkaritama ( Vyangyapradhana ). 

Much earlier than Visvesvara, Ksemendra, whose brain went 
on many a refreshing and original line, made this approach 
through Camatkara in his small work, the Eavikanthabharana. 
But he gave a different analysis of the points of Camtkara in 
poetry. He says in the third Sarhdhi of his K. K. A, called 

“ rtw lt=^r%Ttr#!r:, .^riRcT- 

l35B55rT>fr, I?rs3nw:, SISfjPRncr:, 

sn?!rTcT?T%»ifrsar i ” 

This ViSveSvara Kavioandra, protege of Siihhabhupala ( 1330 
A. D. ) has to be distinguished from Visvesvara Bhatta, author of 
Alaihkara Kaustubha and other works, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 18th century. 

VII. 

The Rasa Mimarnsa of KasUvara miira 

Both in Dr. S. K. De’s two volumes of Skr. Poetics and in the 
list of Alaihkara works appended to Mr. Kane’s Introduction to the 
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SsliityaJDarpana, we find the mention of only one Alarhiara wotk 
of the name Easa Mlrnaihsa and that is by Gahgarama Jadi. 
Except this Rasa Mlmamsa of Gahgarama, no other work of that 
name is found even in Aufrectht’s Cat. Cat. 

We now come to know of another Alarhkara work called Rasa 
MJmarhsa written by one EaM^vara who is the teacher of Visve- 
Svara, the author of the above noticed Camatkara Gandrika. 
The source of our knowledge is ViSvesvara himself who quotes 
his work in the V chap, of his C. C. on Rasa. 

"fiarr 

^'sfprrgtr^r tr«rr 1 1 ’ ” 

The time of Kaslsvara mi^ra is the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century or about 1300 A. D. for the date of Sirhfiabhupsla, the 
patron of KasilSvra’s pupil, Visvesvara, is c. 1330 a. n. 


VIII. 

The Rasa Mlmama of m Vidyacakravarlin 
Commenting on that variety of SSstra-Samasokti which has 
in it the combined utterance of the ideas of Bharata Sistra, Sri 
Vidyacakravartin, author of two Tikas ' on the Kavyaprakafe 
and a commentary on Alarhkara Sarvasva, says that Rasa is’ the 
chief subject in Bharata, explains Bharata’s Rasasutra and at the 
end of its interpretation remarks in his commentary on the Alam- 
kara Sarvasva : 

^rar^qxr^r^TWTT iFir ^ i '■ 

P- 99- Ms. of the Mad. Govt. Ori. Mss. Library. 

Does this mean that in addition to his already known 
four works m Alamkara and Natya.’ viz., the Brhat and 
the Laghu Tikas on the Kavyaprakasa, the commentary on the 
Alamkara Sarvasra and the Bharata Samgraha, Sri VidyScafcra- 
vartin wrote a work called Rasa MlmSmsS also ? 


1 See my article on the subject, Annals of the Bhandark^r Orientar Re- 

search Institute, Vol. XIV pp. 250-263. From Vol. V p. 29. of the^Urivandr^m 
Catalo^e of Sai skrit Mss. collected by Mm. T. Ganajati Sastry we come ” 

knpw that in addition to commenting on the AlaiiikSra sarvasva sVi VidvS- 
oakravartin wrote a metrical enitom a nf tt,o a, '’'“■''awa, on viaya- 

Alaipkara sarvasva ni.?krstSrtha klriks. aivasva m a work called 
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The names of Abhinanda, the author of the Ramacarita 
and the extent of the Ramacarita 

Our gratitude is due to Mr. K. S. Ratnaswamy Sastriar of the 
Baroda Oriental Institute for the handsome edition of Abhinanda s 
great epic poem, the Ramacarita. In its introduction, Mr. Ram»- 
gwamy Sastriar says that Abhinanda had another name Arya’in' 
ISsa or simply Vilasa. 

Though ha dipped into Kseinendra’s Suvrttatilaka for tba 
tribute paid by Ksemendra to the Anustubhs of Abhinanda, Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswamy Sastriar missed an evidence available in the 
AucityavicaracarcS of the same Ksemendra, giving us a third 
name of Abhinanda. Mr. Sastriar notes that sometimes the antho- 
logies refer to the poet as Gauda Abhinanda Ksemendra, in his 
An. V. 0. says that he is also called Gauda KumbhakSra. 

In the Au. V. G. (On p. 137. Kavyamala, Guochaka 1 ), Ksem- 
endra says while illustrating Karana-aucifcya— 
irsErr 

wftcr; grfr; 3?r# 

s^rr-jirr isfsTT \ 

JThrfmf f tfoTT 

^ i%j% i%fr srrjg: smr<m?T: u 

This verse is found in canto 15 as verse 64 on p. 136 of the 
Gaek. edn- of the Ramacarita of Abhinanda. This verse, as also 
that next to this, wr WMcreitiWT^r etc. which is the last ver.se of 
the canto were very well-known verses and we see them quoted in 
AlamkSra works often. From this we come to know that Ablii - 
nanda, otherwise known as Aryavilasa and Vilasa was also cal led 
Gauda Kumbhakara. 

From this we also see that the Abinanda whom Ksemendra 
refers to in his Suvrttatilaka in connection with the Anustubb 
metre is not the author of the Ramacarita of whom we are .speak- 
ing here and whom Ksemendra refers to not by the name Abbi- 
nanda but by the name Gauda Kumbhakara. B’urther, w.hei'ea.s 
Jayanta’s son, Abhinanda has written his KadainharTkathasara in 
Anustubhs throughout, with the exception ol a few verses at the 
end of the cantos, this Abhinanda ha s written only nine canton 
of Anustubhs in a work of thirty-six chapters. 
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In his quotations in the Aucityavicaraoarca, the Suvrtta 
tilaka and the Kavikanthabharana, Esemendra preserves the 
titles, surnames eto. of the poets as preserved in his time. So, if 
we can see anything in the name ‘ Eumbhakara, ’ we may say 
that it is to distinguish the two Abhinandas that Esemendra quotes 
the verse from the Eamacarita under the name Gauda Eumbha- 
kara, which appears to be a satirical surname. 

1 he original extent of the liUmacarita 
The text, as is now printed, runs up to 36 cantos and accord- 
ing to some Mss, four more cantos are also found in the Tutir i fl 
of Abhinanda. The editor dismisses as spurious those four cantos 
( 37-40 ) found in Abhinanda’s name. He also suggests that some 
later namesake might have written those four cantos and that 
Abhinanda’s work ended with the 36th canto which contains in 
the end some concluding verses on the poet and the patron. ( Vide 
Introduction, p. ixviii ). 

In this connection I wish to draw attention to the following 
verse found at the end of canto 22. 

?rcT I 

The verse says that this story as told in Abhinanda’s Eama- 
oarita was made to be copied by copyists, paid in excess of their 
due rates. The reason for enhanc.<d pay for copying consists in a 
Slesa in the word which also means ‘ bigness ’ and the 
adjective ‘ ’ as applied to the Eatha. I think that the word 

W"r is a mistake for which word, as qualifying qsm means 
a work consisting of a hundred cantos. We have the neuter word 
as the name of a common literary form, a composition or a 
minor poem in hundred verses. It is not unlikely that Abhi- 
nanda schemed a stupendous epic in a hundred cantos. I think 
that he proposed to include in the story of his Eamacarita the 
story of the Uttara Eamayana also. As it is, we find the poet 
going on leisurely and elaborately. With the 36th canto we have 

Kumbha and Nikumbha in the 
Yuddha Kapda and even if we take the other four cantos also found 
m Abhinanda s name we come only up to the Agniprave^a of Sita. 

It IS unlikely, as the editor says, these four cantos are by Abhi- 
a imse . or one reason, Abhinanda would not have rushed 
mough four cantos so much of the story. 
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By 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

XXVITI 

DATE OF KEDARABHATTA’8 VBTTABATNAKABA 
before A. D. 1^97 


Dr. Keith, states in his History of Sanskrit Literature that 
Kedarahhatta’e Vrttaratnakara which describes 136 metres was 
written before the 15th century ' and that Mallinatha uses this 
work, ® Aufrecht states * that a commentary on the VrttaratnU- 
kara by NSrayanabhatta was composed in A. D. 1545. 

The date of Mallinatha, according to Prof. Handiqui is 
“ the 15 th century or the latter portion of the 14th as he wrote a 
commentary on Vidyadhara’s Ekavall in the 1st quarter of the 
14th century. * 

As Mallinatha uses the Vrttaratnakara we shall have to put the 
date of Vntaratnakara earlier than the “ latter portion of the 14th 
century ” i. e. earlier than A. D. 1375. 

It is proposed in the present note to push the date of the Vrtta- 
ratnakara as far back as the 1st half of the 13th century i. e. by 
about 125 years or so on the basis of the following evidence 

Oandupandita, one of the earliest commentators on the Nai^- 
dhacarita mentions Vrttaratndkara in commenting on verse 76 of 
Canto X. His comment reads — 

“ ^ T^ffrqTsqrqlfpqr srrftrr f^- 

m 1 " ® 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature ( 1928 ), p. 417. 

^ Ibid, footnote 2. See also Aufreobt’s Catalogue Catalogorum, Part I, 
p. 124 ( b ). 

^ Cata, Catalo. Part I, p. 597 ( a ). 

4 Nai^adha, ( Punjab Ori. Series, No. XXIII ) 1934 — Intro, pa|ge XVII] , 

5 Ibjd, extract on p. 410t 
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Candupandita gives his ovsm date viz. Samvat 1353 or A. D. 1291 f 
This reference enables us to push back the date of Vrffaratnakara 
as far back as A. D. 1250 or roughly the 1st half of the 13tli 
century. The popularity of this work will be apparent from the 
fact that not less than 20 commentaries have been written on it * 
and that numerous copies of the work are extant in a manu- 
script form in different Manuscript libraries of the world. 

XXIX 

JINASAMTJDRASURI AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY 
(m m-E KmiARASAMBHAVA AND HIS EXACT DATE 
Born Samvat 1500 (a. D. 1450) and died Saihvat 1555 (a. D. 1499) 

In my note in tlie Annals^ ( No. XXVI ) I concluded on other 
evidence that Jinasamudra’s commentary on the KiimaTasambhava 
must have been composed towards the last quarter of the 15th 
century i e. between A. I>. 1475 and 1500. This inference was 
mainly based on the probable identity of this commentator with 
the Jinasaraudrasuri who was a contemporary of Devalcarna in 
Samvat 1536 ( == A. D. 1480 ). 

X have since examined all the colophons of the only Ms. of 
the ifamarasamh/MOTtiM by Jinosamudra (No. 237 of 1884-87) 
and found that all the seven colophons for the seven cantos are 
identical in their enumeration of the details about the author of 
the commentary viz. ( 1 ) ; ( 2 ) finTsr*T^R ; ( 3 ) 

and In the Kharataragaccha Paitavali No. .1 we find 

the following remarks * about T%rsnT — 

“ ” appear the following Suns ■ — 

I 1 ^rro 

r4Ti%r: 1 3Tt?T=g'% Jr^rirviq'i^ErMarTqijjr.- 1 

' See my note in the Journal of the Mythic Society ( April 1928 ) ^rhere 
1 have corrected Bilhler’s error as he gave A. D. 14.56-7 as the date of oompo- 
sitioii of Oaij<Ju’s commentary. 

Aufreoht : Cat a, Caialogorum, Fart I, p. 495 
Annals, Vol XV' ( Parts III-IV ), pp. 344-246. 

^ IChaTatava Caccha Pat(avalt tSanigToha ( compiled by Sri Jinavijya; 
Pub. by Puranchand Nahar, 48 Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, 1933 ) p. 11, 
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tiT^f;TT=5rRrfTt !ij^:sr9ilrarTS3 - 1 h» i irrcrrsra'RT 

^srAT^iiTr ^ 1 ” 

R\. sfrt% 5 r^ 5 ?^^’T! 1 q-fr^jfrt \ 

^nfr: I sr'mrss'^fi-frprra'jpfcfr^^f 1 

1 fTfrar^rgofr^ffEr^Ri^ ^ ?hhh r*? n%: ” 


The identity presumed by me in my previous note is amply 
proved by the above extracts which corroborate all the details of 
the colophons of the Kumarasamhhavatika about Jinasamudra 
and the line of the Buris in the Kharalamgaccha to which he 
belonged. 

Further Kharataragaccha PaUavall No. 2 ’ also furnishes more 
details about Jinasamudra : — 


“ cTf^ ^tRRr^r^fr: etc.” 

“ H<S— rTfll ST^qRTijrTTFr: I fTR R TTO- 

ntaPra^iPTHTffTfrT, JTRrW^ 1 sTfw, 

mo ^0 

\ frar: 

r: 5Er. 


R»f n?Tr:U H<i II 



It will be seen from the above evidence that Jinasamudarasuri 
in the above Pattavalis is identical with the Jinasamudra, the 
author of the commentary on the Kumarasambhava. He was born 
in Sarhvat 1506 ( = A. D. 1450 ) became a Suri in Samvat 1521 
{ = A. D. 1465 ) i. e. at the age of fifteen and died at Ahmeda- 
bad in Sarhvat 1555 ( = A. D. 1499 ) having lived about 49 years. 
His commentary must have been written between A. D. 1465 and 
A. D. 1499 after he settled down in the Kharataragaccha as a 
Bun. 


XXX 

THE TERMINUS AB QUEMPOR THE DATE OF .BHANU- 

DATTA, THE AUTHOR OF THE RASAMANJAM 
Dr. S. K. De makes the following remarks® while dealing 
with the date of Bhanudatta the author of the Rasamanjari 

1 Ibid, p. 33. 

2 Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 348. 

19 [ Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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“ The other terminus is furnished by the date of one of the 
commentaries on the Easamafijari called the Easamanjanvikasa 
.(or Vilasa) by Gopala (alias Vopadeva), son of Nrsiihha which 
is expressly dated in 1428 A. D. Dr. De further^ states that “ the 

cotnm. is dated Samvat 1484=1428 A. D Mr. Shridhar B. 

Bhandarkar points out ( Rep, of Second Tour 1904-06 p. 36 ) that 
the date is 1494 and hot 1484 as given by Stein ( extr, p. 273 ) but 
he thinks it is Saka era, in which case the date of commentary 
will be 1572 A. D. 

As the above statements of Dr. De left me in uncertainty 
about the exact terminus I examined the grounds of Mr, Bhandar- 
kars’s statement that the year belongs to the Saka era and that 
the date of the commentary would, therefore, be 1572 A. D. My 
examination shows that Mr. Bhandarkar’s conclusion is correct 
as will be seen from the following facts '• — 

(1) Mr. S. R. Bhandarkar ’s remarks® about the date of the 
commentary under reference are as follows 
The date of composition is given as ‘ 
m means nine and so the date is 1494 and not 1484 as 
given by Stein. The era is not specified. But the name of the 
cyclic year Angiras shows that it is the iSaka year. So the era of 

the date of Stein’s Ms, must be the Saka era since the date is 

1514.” 


( 2 ) Mr. Bhandarkar is correct in taking t-ST to mean nine 
and not eight as interpreted by Stein in his extract on p. 273 of 
Ms Catalogue ( see p. 120 of Ojha’s Palaeography of India, 1918 ). 
Hence the year is 1494 and not 1484. 

( 3 ) Dr. Stein was doubtful about his interpretation of the 
chronogram as he records it with a sign of interrogation thus- 
( 1484 ? ) » 

( 4 ) Dr. Stein could not properly make use of the incorrect 
expression firfr ” as recorded in his Manu.script. The 
correct expression is found in the Ms. seen by Mr. Bhandarkar 
and which he re cords as “ » in this expression the 

1 Ibid I). 252. ■ ^ 


« Report of a Second Tour in Search of Sanskrit 
Central India— I904'-0S and 1905-06, p. 36, 


M^ss, in Raj put ana and 
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presence of the anusvara gives us clearly the word ‘ aifitfi’ ’ instead 
of the word f*tfr which could not make any meaning in Stein’s Ms. 

( 5 ) Mr. Bhandarkar is also correct in stating that Ahgiras 
is the name of the Saka year and not of a Samvat year. This state- 
ment is borne out by a reference to Indian Ephemeris ( Vol. V, 
1922, p. 346 ) where the name of Saka 1494 is mentioned to he 
Angiras. On p. 77 of the same volume Samvat 1494 is mentioned 
to have RaktUksa as its name which conflicts with the name 
as given in the Ms. 

It will thus be seen that the date of the com, Rasamanjanvi- 
kaaa is A. D. 157 S and not 1428 A. D. CvnsdquenUy the later ip.rminu8 
for Bhanudalta’s dale is A. D. 157% and not 1428 A. D. 


XXXI 

LATE OFSJRAVALl OF KALYANAVARMAN 
between A, D. 550 and A. D. 966 

Mr. V. Subrahmanya Shastri writes in his preface to the edi- 
tion of Sdravali ' of KalySnavarman : “ In my attempts to make 
out the ambiguous portion of certain Slokas in JatakapSrijata® 
I had to refer to Brhatjjataka and its commentary by Bhattotpala 
to decide upon the right interpretation of the dubious passages. 
I found that Bhattotpala who lived in the tirm of Emperor Jehangir 
supported his explanations of the passages in Varahamihira’s 
work by largely quoting from Siiavall, because his authority on 
astrological points was undisputedly acknowledged in his time. " 
“ The author Kalyanavarman appears to have flourished between 
the ages of Varahamihira and Bhattotpala. ” 

I wonder on what authority Mr. Subrahmanya Shastri makes 
the statement that Bhattotpala lived in the time of Emperor 
Jehangir whose period of reign is A. D. 1605-1627. The date of 
Varahamihira® being A. D. 505 we shall have to conclude on the 

1 SarUvall ( 3rd edition) 1928 ( Nicnaya Sagar Press, Bombay ; Perfaoe 

pp. 1-2. 

2 Vide of VaidyanStha Diksita Vol. I ( 1932 ) and VoL II 

( 1933 ) with English Translation and Notes by V. Subrahmanya Shastri, 
Bangalore. 

S Duff : Chronology of India, p. 38. 
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assumption of the contemporaneity of Ehattotpala and Emperor 
Jehangir that Kalyanavarman flourished between A. D. 505 and 
A. V. 1627. 

Mr. Shastri's statement however appears to be wrong in view 
of the following facts 

( 1 ) Bhaitofpala, the commentator on the Brhajjataka of 
Varahamihira wrote his commentary in A. D. 966.^ This com 
nientary is called Jagaccandrika^ 

( 2 ) There is no other commentary on the Brhajjataka ascribed 
to any other Bhattotpala except the one refered to above which is 
expressly dated in A. D. 966- 

Our conclusion, therefore, would be that Kalyanavarman 
flourished between A. B. 505 the date of Varahamihira and A.D. 966 
the date of Bhattotpala who quotes from Saravall as stated by 
Shastri in the extract from his Preface given above, 

In Duff’s Chronology of India, however, the following state- 
ment is found re. Kalyariavarman * — 

“ A, D, 678-'- Kalyanavarman, the astronomer, probably 
flourished about this date. He lived after Varahamihira and 
was probably a contemporary of Brahmagupta — Ganakatarangiv>h 
ed, Sudhakaia, The Pandit N. S. XIV. ^ 

We know as a matter of fact that the astronomer Brahma- 
gupta. was born in A. D. 598 * and wrote his Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta in Saka 550 ( = A. D, 628 ) that is at the age of thirty. 
If Kalyanavarman flourished about A. D. 578, Brahmagupta’s 
literary activity began about A. D. 628 i. e. about 50 years later. 
Brahmagupta wrote another work viz. Khandakhadyaka^ in 
A. D. 665 i. e. 37 years after the date of the Br'ahmasphutasiddhanta* 
These dates throw some doubt on the theory of contemporaneity 
of Brahmagupta and Kalyanavarman so far as the above facts go. 


1 Keith ; History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 534. 

2 Aufrecht ; Cata» Oatalogorum, Part I, p. 64. 
Duff, Chronology of India, p. 44. 

^ Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 522. 
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XXXII 

THE BAMalTACUDAMANI AND ITS PEOBABLE DATE 
• ♦ 

Before A. D. 1200 

Aufrecht does not record any Mss. of the work on music called 
the Saiiigltacudamani in his Oatalogus Oatalogorum, There are, 
however, to be found references to and quotations from this work 
in literature on music as also in allied literature as will be 
shown below. 

In a work called the Bharatasastragrantha a Ms. of .which is 
available at the B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, ( No. 40 of 1916-18 ) 
the following quotations have been ascribed to the Samglta- 
cudarnarii : — 
folio 3 — “ 

ir?rr<T: ii 

3 ^ETTi^'fiR =? i 
sr5r!=^TT n 

sr^THt *rT*RfRT}' Jt'stt stctsW i 
sr5r!=^ ^?5rrd w^ftHcrr: ii 

'rr^ ?rarr i 

r^aTR T? sTjf: srsr^^r^ ?T«rraw*3: ii ” 
folio 10 — “ cTi# 
xr5r5%s 

^ va 

I have shown elsewhere ’ that the Bharalsastragrardha which 
contains the above quotations from the Sarngitacu^amavi was 
written in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century. 

A reference to the Samgitacudamarii from a 15th century work is 
furnished by Mr. Eaghvan,^ a Eesearch Student of the University 
of Madras, who states that a work called Cuiarmvi is quoted 
and criticized in the TalapadM of Gopendra Tippa Bhupala, who 
was Governor under DevarSya II (1423~1446 A. D.) of the Vijaya' 
nagar Dynasty and that most likely it is King Pratapa’s Samgita- 
^ Annals f Vol. XV, pp. MO-242, 

® Later Sarhglta Literature ( published in the Jourmal ©f tbe Madras 
Music Academy ), p. 11 of the offprint kindly supplied to me by the author. 



1 50 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, 


ciujlSmam. If this assumption is correct we can take this as a 15th 
century reference to the work. 


Mr. Eaghavan also gives us a still earlier reference’ viz. that 
made by PSrivadeva in his Saihgitasamayasara. ® This reference 
is not made to the title of the work but to its author “ Fratapa- 
hhubhuj ” or King Pratfipa in the following verse: — 

“ q-gfr pj *r?nTsinw i 


That King Pratapa or “ Frampaprthrnbhubhuj ” mentioned 
by PSr&vadeva in the above verse was the author of the work 
8athgiiacu4atmrd is proved by the first verse in the extract from 
the Bharatasaairagrantha { folio 3 ) given above. The 2nd line 
of this extract, explicitly stated by the author of the Bharata- 
iastrngranlhaio be from the Sathgitadldamarii, contains the name of 
King Pratapa in the following line which reads— 

“ CE1%: ” 


The reading “ aRTT<T! " makes no meaning and is 

obviously wrong being a substitute made by the copyist for 
the original reading, which must have been “ srcrr<T5TOfri5TT ” 
Parsvadeva’s verse quoted above, in which the expression “ srjnii. 
5Ef^^rS5TT ” occurs appears to have been modelled on the verse 
from the Sarngltaemamavi as quoted in the Bharatasastragrantha 
The expression “ ” is identical in both the verses 

and Mr. Eaghavan appears to be right in his inference that Par- 
svadeva is referj:ing in his verse to King Pratapa, the author of 
the Sarrigitacudamani, As Mr. Eaghavan assigns Parsvadeva to 
a period between A. D. 1165 and A. d. 1330 we may take this refer- 
ence to be. say a 13th century reference to the 8arngttacu<$arruivL 

A still earlier reference to the Sanigitacuiamarti is furnished 

indvShf «o’^“e°tary on the Eaisadha by 

Yidyadhara which is assigned by him t o about 1250 A.' D This 


’ So^e Names in Early Sagrkglta Lite^ture ( papeil^^Tbefore the 

- -e o^p.:: itz ai: 

2 S'a??!p?<osomaj/as5ro(Triv. Sans. Series )p 29 
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comtneiitator quotes two works on music viz. (1) SarrigitcuMdamc^ 
and ( 2 ) Samgllasagara in his gloss on canto XXI verses 126-128. 
This reference in a work of about 1250 A. d, proves that the work 
Samgltacuij.ci'niayi must have been composed before jL, D, 1200, 
The popularity of the work is shown not only by the above refer- 
ences but also by the fact that it is referred to in a work on music 
published in 1842 A. D.* I am not aware if any Mss. of the 
Samgitacu4amavi have been traced. Eecently I inquired about 
this work of the Travancore Durbar but the Private Secretary to 
the Maharaja of Travancore informed me that the Palace Library 
contains a Ms. of the Sarngitaointamani only and not of the 
Saihgitacudamani. 


1 The Saihgltaragakalpaclruma by Krishnananda VySsadeva ( published 
ia 1843 and reedited by the Bangiyasahityaparisad in 1916 ) refers to a 
work called Cudamaip, which I presume to be SaAfirltacitrfSmanl. My reference 
U found on folio 28 ot Ms. No. 980 of 1887-91 in the Go 7 t. Mss'. Library at th§ 
0. Institute and not to the printed edition* 



AI^ENT THE UNDERGROUND LIBRARY OF 
sRi madhyaoarya at KATTATALA. 

BY 

B. N. Keishnamurti Sarma, m. a. 

( Annamalai University ) 

Kattatala is a village situated about six miles to tbe west of 
the town of Vittala in the Puttur taluq of the South Kanara 
district of the Madras Presidency. The place is^approached by an 

indifferent countryside road from Vittala via Anegal. There is 

a Madhva Mutt at the place now under the management of the 
Adhmar Mutt of Udipi. Here is kept in worship amongst a 
number of other idols, one of ‘ Gopalakrsna ’ playing on the 
flute accompanied on either side by those of Rukmini and Satya- 
bhama and a number of small figures of cows etc., all mounted 
on the same base. The idol is said to have been the one 
worshipped by Madhva prior to the acquisition of the famous 
‘ Udipi Krsna. ’ 

Not far from the Mutt is the Pustaka-tirtha ( Book-Pond )- a 
small well measuring about 31 ” square, with a masonry struc- 
ture, Underneath this well are reported to lie buried copper- 
plate copies of some of the rare original works relied upon by 
Madhva in his works, presumably secured in an air-tight box of 
iron or some other metal. 

The Madhva tradition has it that these works had been deposi- 
ted here by Madhvacarya before his final disappearance from 
vision,’ and that they will be unearthed and made use of for the 
re-enlightenment of the world at the close of the Kali Age by 
Visnu Tlrtha,^ now reported to be doing penance in the sylvan 
retreats of the Kumara-parvata in the Subrahmanya Ksetra. 

What exactly are the works thus preserved in this subterra- 
nean refuge it is impossible to say, as nothing in support and 
proof of their presence there could be cited beyond the weight of 
tradition. One view is that the works include nothing more 

1. The works of Madhva make no allusion to this incident. 

2. Visnu Tirtha was the younger brother of Madhva and was ordained by 
him as the first Pontiff of the Sode Mutt 
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than the copper-plate transcripts of the thirty-seren works of 
Madhya. Another view has it that the treasure includes copies 
of some if not all of the rare original Source-books of Madhya's 
system. There are, however, two inscribed stone-slabs set up on 
either side of the pathway leading to the well and these are 
claimed to refer to the incident of the burial of the books there 
and even to give a list of all the works secured underneath the 
well. 

In the course of one of his letters to me, Dr. Otto Schrader of the 
Kiel University, had made a reference to the tradition about the 
burial of Madhva’s Library at Kattatala and had expressed a 
desire to know more about the truth of it all. Accordingly, I 
took the opportunity of repairing to Kattatala and making a 
personal inspection of the spot in the course of one of my visits 
to Mangalore in May 1933. The results of my observation may 
be summed up as follows i — 

As already remarked there are two inscribed stone-slabs plan- 
ted on either side of the avenue in front of the gateway of the 
Pustaka-tlrtha. The one on the left ( as we enter the Tirtha ), 
measures roughly 31'^ by 23.^’ On the panel of it are found 
inscribed the figures of a Siva-lihga in the centre, lighted up by 
a lamp ( ? ) cn either side,- a disc representing the Sun and the 
figure of a kneeling devotee immediately below, on the left. 
Correspondingly on the right we have the figures of a Crescent 
and a Bull ( Nandi ). On the body of the stone-slab is an inscrip- 
tion running to about eighteen lines, in Kannada characters 
which are not, however, legible to the naked eye. The language 
of the Inscription also, may turn out to be Kannada. 

The other is a plain unornamented stone-slab measuring about 
24’’ by 16^*. It also bears an inscription evidently in Kannada 
oharacteis; but the lines are quite faded. 

None of the two inscriptions, however, appears on calm consi- 
deration, to have anything to do with Madhva’s underground 
Library at Kattatala. Cue of them at least, -the one on the left- 
is unmistakably a Saivite Inscription judging from the figures of 
the Linga and the Bull which go with it. Both of them, there- 
fore, are presumably concerned with gifts or land-grants to some 
Saiva or Lihgayata temple of the vicinity-evidently shifted to 

20 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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felieir present place under a mistaken belief that they had some, 
thing to do with the episode connected with Madhva’s library; 
Of: course, it would be unwise to. dogmatise where proof is 
lacking. No conclusion can be arrived at until the two inscrip- 
tions we properly deciphered and studied. What I have put 
forward is only a layman’s impression of the matter. 

It is a real pity that the presence of these two inscriptions at 
Kattatala has not so far been brought to the notice of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. Being situated in the interior of a jungly 
tract, their existence had evidently escaped the touring parties of 
the Department. It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
Department would be doing an immense service to the cause of 
historical truth in general and the Dvaita Vedanta in particular 
if it causes immediate steps to be taken to have the two inscrip- 
tions at Kattatala properly deciphered and published and earn for 
itself the credit of being instrumental in unravelling once and for 
all one of the long-standing mysteries connected with the Dvaita 
YedUnta. 



KAUMUDiMAHOTSAVA AND KALIDASA 


Some time back, a play named Kaumudimahotsava has been 
published in the Daksinabharatl series. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has 
fixed its date at o. 340 A. D.’ and seeing that the historical details 
alluded to in that play suit only that period of the Gupta dynasty, 
that date seems to be correct. 


But, though Mr. Jayaswal has placed this play in the first 
half of the 4th century, he places Kalidasa in the reign of 
Samudragupta and Candragupta II. ^ It seems that this is not 
borne out by evidence. In fact, Kaumudimahotsava evinces pro- 
found influence of Kalidasa. It is to show this that I write 
this note. 


There are many ideas and phrases which have been borrowed 
by Kaumudl® from Kalidasa. I shall proceed to show this. 

( 1 ) KM. the word in the = MaF the same word 


( 2 ) 

(3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(V) 


KM. ’^ronprnrt > 

gsrrS'oi i\ ( I, 3 ) 

Vikr° 1 

Hpsrr^ fsr 'nfacf- n ( IV, 31 ) 

KM. p. 3 = Mal° { Nir. Pr. ) pp. 91, 93, 93, 

94, etc. 

KM. 1^5^ g Jr ( 1, 10 ) 

Sak° ^sff g wm g ingwif g ( VI, 10 ) as also 
etc. ( II, 5. last line ) 

KM. srarerr gg i fw: 

ii ( 1. 13 ) 

Vikt" 5|T%rT ^ ggn^TBsRrg i ( IV, 30 ) 

KM. ggw 'gl.su fg'rr^' i ( 1, 15 ) 

Vikr° gig ggjwgr gggpr > ( II, 16 ) 

KM. 1, 16 = Sak° I, 25. 


i See ABOEI, Vol. XII, p. 50- and his ‘ History of India, pp. llSff. 
■* She hi* History of India p. 210; 
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( 8 ) KM. 3T?Tftrr?ifvrsraTT ffsrwgrfff 'mnw i- 

?Tfhcs:^:Tr%frT^5J5f 

5rr?>strT§ n { 1, 23 ) 

Sak° aTOTf^^ir fr5r*rstTf^r?5r<T: ir: prmTsrj^gTRf %% i 
fw: ^*T gr'Jt^ I 

II ( 1, 16 ) 

( 9 ) In fact, this whole scene between Kalyanavarman and 
Klrtimati is strongly reminiscent of the similar scene in the first 
act of Sakuntala. 

( 10 ) In KM. when, at the end of the first act, Kirtimati leaves 
the stage, an obstacle of a frr*f^ is described •• it is a famous trick 
of Kalidasa. 

( 11 ) KM. (I, 31 ) = Sak' ( II, 17 ), Vikr“ ( II, 5 ). 

( 12 ) KM. An ‘ ’ is described as taking away 

Kirtimati’s necklace = Vikr® has the same trick in the last act, 

( 13 ) KM. 2, 4 = Sir III, 7. 

( 14 ) KM. q;t ?Mjiiff i p. 21 

Raghu° ^f^RlTo 

( 15 ) KM.-|t%5TJTW;ftf% 24 
Raghu'’-^Wtf^f'^ i%55(fr5fri%. 

(18) KM. Ill, 10 = Vikr“]I,22. 

( 17 ) KM. ( p. 47 ) resorts to the same trick as in Vikr® 

( III, 15 ). 

(18) Kal. is fond of describing the condition described in 
KM. V, 25. 

( 19 ) KM. it*^ wi'i} ^ 'dill' efij 

5rt55n?i i 

5T?snii5T^f(T mrJir- n ( V, 27 ) 

^ This verse reminds one of many a verse in Meghaduts, 

’ ‘wrti*5[, ’ ‘ spiprffer ' ft ' are some of Kal’s 

famous expressions. 
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( 30 ) KM. iTm«Tsn%?TT%^3'5t^at jftsrqswat 
WraTcT «r: 5«THTl t ’S ^f rg I 

sTHnirTT: 3?m*r*Tm: irhTprjsfRT 

«1 ( V, 33 ) 


This verse shows still clear echoes of Meghadnta. 

*ni^t^Tlir, irofrit^qvg etc. are some of the expressions 
known to the readers of Meghaduta. 


These parallelisms ( particularly Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8, 14, 15, 19 and 
20) will leave no doubt about the indebtedness of KM. to Kalidasa. 
It is thus clear that Kalidasa lived before the composition 
of KM. ’ 


D. R. Mankad 


1 While reading proofs of thi.s note, I received IHQ for Dee. 1934, in 
which appears a notd on this same subject by BdLr. Dasarath Sarma. I should, 
therefore, mention that I had published this note originally in Gujarati in 
the Gujarati monthly Kaum’idi for October 1034. Our investigations, thera^ 
fore, ha^e vnn on independent lines. 




ON KUNDAMALl 


In Ms very interesting paper on the date of the KundamalS, 
( Annals, Vol. XV, pp. 236-239 ), Dr. Woolner has referred to the 
question of the authorship of this work. I may in this connection 
refer to a short note on the Kundamala which I contributed to 
JRAS, 1924, pp. 663-64. It was Dr. F. W. Thomas who first threw 
doubt on the genuineness of the attribution of this work to 
Dihnaga in JRAS, 1924, p. 261. I drew attention to Professor 
Sylvain L4vi’s account of the Natya-darpana in J A, t. ooiii, 
Octobre-Deoembre, 1932, at p. 195, where the authors of the 
Natya-darpam ( second half of the 12th century ) cite a Kunda- 
ntald Virandga-nibaddha. Now that the Ndtya-darpaya, edited 
from another Jaina Ms., has been published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series ( No. XL VII, 1929 ), the citation will be found at 
p. 48 of the printed text. This Viranaga may not unlikely be the 
Dhlranaga of the Tanjore Mss. The bhadanta Dhiranaga of the 
Subha^tdvali may or may not be the same person, Professor Levi’s 
conjecture that the Kundamala, referred to in the Ndtya-darpaija, 
is the same as the Kuif^mdla-ndiaka by Nagayya mentioned by 
Burnell 168a ( Of. Aufrecht, under N agayya) lacks corroboration •• 
for Nagayya’s work appears to consist of five acts only. 

It seems likely therefore that the name of the author of the 
Kundamala was either Dhlranaga or Viranaga, and not DinnSga 
as given by the Mysore Ms. only. If this is so, then one 
would have no difficulty in subscribing to Dr. IVoolner’s state- 
ment that “ if the author’s name should turn out to be Dhlranaga 
all these arguments for putting the Kundamala in the fifth century 
would disappear. ” 


S. K. De 



THE AGNIEULA MYTH 


There is mncli difference of opinion among historians regard- 
ing the origin of the Agnikula clans-the Canhanas, the PararnSras, 
the Pratiharas and the Gain ky as. But perhaps all will agree that 
the part of the myth making Vasistha the creator of four warriors, 
the destroyers of raksasas or non-Hindus, was originally inspired 
by some verse like the following •* 

( Brhat-Samhita, p. 282, Benares edition ) 

The account contained in the Navasahasanka-carita and Para- 
mara inscriptions does not follow it closely. But the account of the 
Cand hdso, which cleverly combines into one new story the parti- 
culars given by the Prthvirajavijaya and the Navasahasanka- 
carita, is surely ninety per cent in consonance with Yarahami- 
hira^s dictum quoted above. 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


1 The verse states that Vasistha getting ahhitapta destroys the Yavanas-, 
Davadas. PSratas, and KSmbojas, or, in other words, the non- Aryan tribes. 

generally classed as JfZeccto by Indian writers. Saying that the sage des- 
troys thesG) not himseli^ but through the agency of warriors born from his 
fire pit, is the first and the most natural step forward in the development of 
the myth. 



tADAMBA KRSNAVARMAN I . 


Mr* Gr* M'* Moraes, author of Kadambakuia^ says that, during 
the reign of the Kadamha king Santivarman, his younger brother 
Krsnavarman “ had been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over 
the southern provinces of the Empire. For the Birur plates of 
^ishnuvarma, while describing Sanfcivarma, the grand-uncle 
( ? uncle ) of Vishnu varma, as the ‘ roaster of the entire Karnata 
region of the earth’, clearly specify that his younger brother 
Krishnavarma ‘ was sovereign of the southern region. ’ Now 
the same plates record a grant made by Visnuvarman, during his 
father Krishnavarma 's life. This grant wss nevertheless made 
‘ with the permission of Santivarma Dharma-maharaja. ' This 
evidently shows that the donor as well as Krishnavarma, .he 
father of the donor, occupied a subordinate position under Santi- 
varma (p. 29), Mr. Moraes further thinks that, after the 
death of Santivarman, Krsnavarman I broke up relations with his 
nephew Mrgesavarman and became the founder of a southern 
branch of the Kadambas which ruled from Triparvata ( pp. 30-31). 
In the present note the author is going to prove that all the above 
statements of Mr. Moraes are entirely unworthy of authentic 
history. 

According to Mr. Moraes, the evidence of the Birur plates 
proves that Krsnavarman I was the viceroy of the southern 
districts of the Kadamba empire under Santivarman. Three 
points are however to be noticed in this connection. Firstly, in 
the Birur grant Krsnavarman I has been called aivamedha-yajl 
( performer of the Horse sacrifice )* I have elsewhere proved 
from the evidence of the Sastras and the inscriptions that “ a 
subordinate king could never perform the Aivarnedha sacrifice ** 
( Jnd, Cult , I, p. 312 ). Krsnavarman I therefore could not be a 
feudatory or a viceory of Santivarman, but was certainly an in- 
dwpendent king himself. Secondly, the Birur grant calls him 
J^k^^^ajKxilwirvasumatt^vasupati ( Lord of the riches of the land of 
Baksin&patha) which clearly shows that Krspavarmaii I olaimed a 
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sort of suzerainty over the whole of the Deccan. The word PiM- 
j^pMaot ihe Birur grant can not rnean the Southern papt of 
the Kadamba empire. “Lord of Daksinapatha” seems to have been 
the hereditary title of the great Satavahana kings. Pulumavi- 
Vasisthlputra has been called Daksinapatha-pati in the Nasik 
inscription of year 19. The SatavUhana contemporary (Pulumavi?) 
ofthe Saka Satrap Rudradaman is also called Daksinapatha-pati 
Satakarni in the Junagadh inscription. The significance ofthe claim 
of Kadamba Krsnavarman I to have been “Lord of the riches of the 
land of Daksinapatha ” is possibly to be found in his performance 
of the A^vamedha sacrifice which cannot be performed without a 
diff~vijctyci ( Ind. Ouit. , I, pp. 311~13 ), In this connection we must 
also notice that Krsnavarman, in the Devagiri grant, has been 
called ekatapatra, “ possessor of the sole umbrella, which, as Mr. 
Moraes himself suggests ( op. cit„ p. 39, note 3 ), “ is indicative of 
universal sovereignty. ” The third important point is that the 
grant recorded in the Birur plates was not “ made by Vishnu- 
varma, during his father Krishnavarma’s life, " as Mr. Moraes 
would let us believe. The donor of the Birur grant was 8rt-Vi^u~ 
vartm-Dharma-mahaTaja, eldest son of Krsnavarma-Dharma- 
maharSja. Since Visnuvarman has been called D .armama-.araja, 
he was obviously a crowned king at the time of granting the 
Birur plates. Krsnavarman I could not have reigned then as the 
overlord of his son Visnuvarman ; because the latter is reported 
to have granted lands with the permission of his jxjesthapita 
( father’s elder brother ), whose name was Santivarman. It is 
therefore certain that Krsnavarman I died before the end of 
Santivaiman’s rule and could not have been the founder of a 
southern branch of the Kadamba family after Me death of 
varman. There is nothing in the Birur grant to prove that Krsna- 
varman I was a viceroy of Santivarman. On the other hand, it is 
certain that Krsnavarman I was a great and independent king 
who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. It is most likely that this 
king died before the beginning of Santivarman’s rule. 

Mr. Moraes thinks that the Devagiri grant of yuvardja Deva- 
varman, dear son of Krsnavarman I, was issued when the latter 
set up as an independent sovereign ; ’’ while the Birur grant was 
Issued some time earlier when Krsnavarman I was still a viceroy 
21 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I. ] 
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of Santivarraan {Ka lamhahtla. ’pp. 30-31). This view also is 
utterly untenable. The Devagiri grant ( iwd Ant, VII, p. 34) 
was issued by Devavartna-y ivarajj, dear son of Dharma-maharaja 
Krsnavarman, It is clear that this grant was issued during the 
reign of Krsnavarman himself. But the Birur grant ( Ep. Cam . , 
VI, p. 91 ) was issued, as we have seen above, by the Eadamba 
Dharmama' araja Visnuvarnian who certainly ruled after his 
father Krspavarman Dharmaraaharaja. The Devagiri grant was 
therefore ^‘ssued sometime earlier than the Birur grant. 

The line of argument we have followed would show that 
Santivarman, if he was the elder brother of Krsnavarman I, was 
somehow prevented from ascending the throne by the latter who 
was his younger brother. ** It must also be noticed that, though 
according to the Birur grant iTisnuvarman was the eldest son of 
Krsnavarman I, one of the former^s younger brothers, Devavarman, 
has been called rjavaraja in the Devagiri grant If the word 
cannot be taken in the ordinary sense of prince we 
are to suppose that Devavarman was at first selected as heir appar“ 
ent 0 . Krsnavarinan I in preference to Visnuvarman. This con- 
jectrre is possibly supported by the fact that Devavarman is 
called iNrsn*i varmati s pny i-tanaya ( dear son ) in the Devagiri 
plates. Note also that Vispuvarman is pointedly called jjedka- 
ianaya (. eldest sen ) of Krsnavarman in the Birur grant. 

In this conne.dion we lilee to draw the attention of readers to 
another statement ot' Mr. Moraes. Some inscriptions of the Gangas 
re’ord that the Gahga king Kohjani was b jrn of the beloved sister 
of Kadimba Krsnavarman. “ But there are no clues in the records 
to enable one to ascertain who this Krsnavarman was, whether 
he was che first King of that name or his great-grand son^^ 

( Kd ia.tthakiil i, p. 5 ) ). It is however clear from the Gariga and 
Kadamba inscriptions that the maternal uncle of Gahga Kohgani 
was (*erta’ nly, Krsnavarman II and not his great-grand father 
Krsnavarman 1. 


It has been re< enilysugg*.sted by a scholar that this Santivarman of 
th ^ Birur grant should be identified with the Pallava King Santivarman men- 
tion, d in Vis^uvarmau's Hebbata grant. I shall discuss this important 
question in a separate paper. 
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The GaBga records describe the Kadamba king who was 
related to the Gaiigas as belonging txj the Kadamba familg by wnch 
the Akvameauaw'ie firmed maiAj but never as ihe per- 

fumv^T ^f ib.e Ashamed a sacrifice. This clearly shows that some 
predecessor (or predecessors) of Krsnavarman, the Kadamla 
relative of the Gahgas, must have performed the Horse-sacrifice. 
There is ab'«?olutely no proof that any king of the -Kadamba line 
performed the jiitvaniruhi before the raign of Krsnavarman I, 
who alone has been oescribed in the Kadamba grants as a “ per- 
former of the Horse-sacrifice.*'* It is evident that this Krsna- 
varman I cannot be called as belonging to the Kadamba family by 
wh ch. many Asvamedhas were pe formed. His great-grandson Krspa- 
varnian II can however properly be called as belonging to the 
J.svamery/za-performing Kadamba family, as the family (i. e. some 
king belonging to the family) performed the Asoamedhu before 
his time. There moreover remains no doubt at all when further we 
notbe that Kadamba Krsnavarman II has actually been called in 
his own Bennur grant ( Ep, 0 irn, V. p. 594) As^‘atf.tdlla-av^,,b ,Tth<l-^ 

sndna-pari(ri<r^'-dt!n(inam Kadamblnam dhar ma maharaja i- 

vijaya-dva-krsrLavarma exactly in the manner in which the 
Kadamba relative of the Gahgas has been described in the 
Gahga inscriptions. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


1 A very late inscription discovered at Talgunda record^ that MayUra^ 
.yamaa(i.e. Maytiralarman the great founder “uce 

performed eighteen Horse-Saorifioes (Ep. Cam.. VII SK . _178 ). Smce 
Lere is no mention of this fact in Maytirasarman-s own 
,( Mys. Aro S., A -E., 1929, p. 50 ) or in any other record of the early Z d m 
iings, this late tradition must be discarded as entirely unhistoripal. 8w my 
|n Jmirn, Ind, Mist. » Xin» p* note. 
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SOME MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OP AGRICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURISTS IN ANCIENT INDIA BY 
Radharaman Gangopadhyay Published by N, Q 
Mukherjee and Co. Serampore. 


Some time ago the author wrote a series of articles in 
journals and news papers on the subject of “ Agriculture and 
Agriculturist in Ancient India ” and these are now published in 
a book form. The subject matter is divided into eight chapters 
Chapter II deals with the agricultural land in ancient India 
chapter III with the agricultural modes, chapter lY with cattle 
and cattle-breeding and chapter V with the agriculturists. The 
other chapters are devoted to general questions connected with 
Agricul mre such as land and famine &c. The account given is 
based on information collected from authoritative sources. The 
author must have spent much time and energy in going through 
all the literature referred to by him. The important literature 
consulted includes AgnipurSna, Arthasastra, Brhat-Samh.ta 
Ersi-samgraha, Rgveda Samhita and several others! The author 
traces in shorUhe history of Agriculture from the Vedic times 

fn n.'* literature that land belonged 

to the people and they paid tax or rent. 

The ancient Indians were well versed in the art and industry 

ot agriculture. They understood the relation of climatic condi- 

w l„ .r«, prepr. La 

Th of breeding animals. 

L position 

kM okown 

understand L»s,*TVeyaltwrhV*”' 

two or three years. ^ ^ had reserves to face famines for 

praise fohtfetro^bt^e^^^^^^^ deserves 

facts abonfrtrn re J L- * * ^ ° to bring out very important 
TOoient India, °° * »ttd the Agriculturist of 


P. L, Sahasrabuddbe. 



THE VYA7iHARAMAYTJKHA OF NILAKANTHA, 
Translated into English, BY P, V. Kane, m. a.,' l'l. m.' 
and S. G. PaiwaEdhan, b, a., b. Sc., ll-m. , price Rs. 10 

The Vyavaharamayukha of Nllakantha occupies a prominent 
place among the works on Dharmasastra which are recognised as 
authoritative by the Bombay School of Hindu Law. With res- 
pect to the province of Gujerat, the island of Bombay and 
North Konkan, it has been recognised as t ie basic and over- 
riding authority in all questions relating to Hindu Law. Moreover 
it is held in very high respect in Maharashtra particularly in the 
Poona and Ahmednagar districts of it, and, as laid down by 
judicial dicta, it has to be referred to in deciding questions on 
which the Mitaksara, which is the paramount authority in these 
parts, is silent. 

An authoritative exposition of Mayhkha was a long-felt want, 
and it was to some extent met by the edition in original Sanskrit 
published in 1926 by the Bhan Jarkar Institute, Poona, with the 
author’s Introduction and Notes. The task so undertaken has now 
been completed by the author by bringing out an English transla- 
tion of the text of Mayukha, which, we are glad to note, has been 
made complete in every respect. 

It is true that some notable attempts, previous to the present 
one by Mr. Kane, were made to render in English the text 
of Mayukha, but every one of them suffered from some defect or 
other which prevented it from being completely useful for the 
purpose for which the Mayukha is required to be studied or 
referred to. Mr. Kane’s translation has however the unique merit 
of being free from any such defects. Moreover it is not a bare 
translation of Mayukha that the author has given. It is accom- 
panied by an Introduction which gives a sketch of the life of 
Nllakantha and describes his contribution to Sanskrit literature 
on Dharma^Sstra. We miss here a connected statement and 
a critical appreciation of the main juristic ideas of Nllakantha, 
whiph, we suggest, shoqld be made good either in this place or by 
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adding a separate chapter to the book when the second edition 
comes to be issued. The copious notes that are appended to the 
translation bear testimony to the author's scholarly acquaintance 
with Sanskrit, his deep study of Dharmasastra, mastery over case 
law and, above all, the soundness and originality of his views as 
evidenced by the learned criticisms that he has offered in com- 
menting upon the judicial decisions bearing on certain texts of 
Mayukha. In the notes there is also a lucid and masterly exposi- 
tion of the Mimahsa Rules of Interpretation in so far as they have 
a bearing on the text of Mayukha. Ihe General Index which is 
remarkably full, and similar other features have added to the 
utility of the book. The author has thus spared no pains to make 
his translation complete in itself and useful from every point of 
view. It will be used as a valuable supplement to the author’s 
Sanskrit edition of Mayukha, by higher students of Hindu 
Dharmasastra and Culture. The practical importance of Mr. 
Kane’s translation lies however in the great help that it may give 
to the lawyer in constructing his arguments on complicated 
questions of Hinu Law, and to the judge in fortifying his judge- 
ments on such questions with appropriate textual authority 
whenever he is called upon to decide them. It is hence bound to 
be acclaimed as a great boon by the Bench and the Bar. 

The e is no doubt that this translation of Mayukha published 
by Mr. Kane in collaboration with his young colleague Prof. 
S. G. Patwardhau, will greatly add to his reputation as a great 
Sanskritist, sound jurist and profound exponent of Hindu Law 
and Culture. His work is bound to occupy a prominent place in 
the English literature on Hindu Dharamasastra and Oriental 
Learning. He has, by his labours, laid the learned public under 
a deep debt of gratitude to him, and we hope that they will not be 
wanting in extending their generous support to his present 
publication. 


8. M. Datar 
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JURISTIC PERSONALITY OF HINDU DEITIES BY 
S. 0. BaGCHI, LL. D. 5 Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, published by the University of Calcutta ( 1933 ) 

This short book embodies the Asutosh Mookerjee Lectures of 
1931 delivered by Dr. Bagchi. The main question that is discussed 
in these lectures relates to the Juristic Personality of Hindu 
Deities. Observations made in judicial decisions like the one in 
Vidya TirthaSwanti v. Vidyanidhi Tirtha Swami, I. L. R. 27 Mad. 
45? ( see p. 58 ), have led to the supposition tnat a Hindu Deity 
is a juristic person in the full sense of the term. This position 
according to Dr. Bagchi, is open to serious doubt ( see page 58 ). 
In the case of Bhupati-v. Ramlal 10 0. L. J. 305, the judges among 
whom the late sir Asutosh Mookerjee was prom nent, expressed a 
different opinion and held that the judicial construct applicable 
to a corporation sole, cannot apply to a deity in Hindu Law, Dr. 
Bagchi maintains that this latter position indicates the correct 
notion about the juristic character of a Hindu deity. According 
to him an idol cannot be a juristic person in the full sense of 
the term. 

in order to enable the reader to understand and appreciate 
this position Dr. Bagchi has critically examined in Lecture II 
the various theories about the nature of juristic personality. 
He ends his analysis by accepting the realistic theory of Gierke, 
accord ng to which juristic personality means a right-and-duty- 
bearing entity. The test of a juristic person is its capacity in 
law to be the owner of rights and the bearer of duties and obliga- 
tions. The author has then examined in his third lecture the 
position of Hindu deities in the light of this test. He has shown by 
citing several authorities from the Vedas, the Smrtis and the 
commentators, that a deity cannot as such become the owner of 
rigats, or be made subject to obligations. The association of an idol 
with charitable and religious endowments is, so far as law is 
concerned, in the nature of a superfluous adjunct, in as much as the 
real benefit and responsibilities arising out of such endowments 
attached to the shebaits or managers of such institutions. The 
author has also examined judicial decisions like those referred to 
above and concluded by saying “ The deity, despite his spiritual 
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potency, is judioially impotent. Religious endowments can be 
assimilated to purpose trusts; the idol, is there, for religion 
demands its presence. But the law courts “will none of ife ” 
( see p. 78 ). 

The point raised by these lectures is one on which no definite 
pronouncement can yet be made. So far as the discussion that is 
given in this book is concerned, it must be admitted to be full, 
clear, and convincing as to the position that is propounded, 
and it discloses a remarkable mastery over juristic theories and 
principles. We have no doubt that .Dr. Bagchi's book will meet 
with a generous response from those who are interested in the 
deeper study of Hindu Law and of comparative Jurisprudence. 

S. M. Datar 


HINDU LAW, FOURTH EDITION 1931, BY J. R. 

GHARPotee, B. a., LL. B. ( Hons. ) Principal, Law College 
Poona. ’ 


_ The first edition of this book was published in 1905 to meet 

primarily the needs of law students. In the preface to that 
edition the author expressed the hope that he would feel more 

t an gratified if his attempts were to serve men in higher circles 

S'" bas been more' 
than fulfilled m the course of the subsequent editions. Principal 

Gharpure shook has unquestionably won for itself a place of 
classical importance in the text books on Hindu Law that are 
recognized as authoritative by the Bench and the Bar The 

study of Hindu Law and of his wide professional and teaching 
expenence. It is thus bound to command the attention and 

respect of the student, the lawyer and the judge, for the use of 

whom it is mainly intended. 

, tatus, Property and Succession have been fully and 
critically explained in the light of the original Sanskrit texts from 
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the Vedas, the Smrtis and the Nibandhas. Judicial decisions , 
have been noted up to date and their bearing on the develope- 
ment of the law has been pointed out with helpful criticisms and ■ 
suggestions. The aim kept in view throughout the discussions 
is to cultivate in the mind of the reader the habit of deep- sthdy 
a'nd wide reading. Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence and culture - 
haye been emphasised in their proper places. The appendices 
cantain, among other matters, a lucid exposition of the MimahsS . 
principles of interpretation and of the theory of Sapindaship in*, 
relation to marriage and succession, which post graduate students . 
of Hindu Law will find very useful for their purposes. Principal 
Oharpure s Hindu Law has thus ‘the uniQUe merit ofi satisfying 
the red[u:3rements of the student world, the legal profession, thff- 
judiciary and even of the general reader interested in the Hindu ■ 
Jhrisprudenoe and culture. We heartily congratulate him for- 
l^aving placed within the easy reach of all such persons a text boofc 
on Hindu Law. admirably suited for their respective purposes. 

S, Mi. Patnr 



THE NAISADHA-OARITA OF SRiHARSA ( Cantos 
I-XXII ) for the first time translated into English with 
Critical Notes and Extracts from unpublished common* 
taries, Appendices and a vocabulary by K. K. Handiqui» 
M. A. ( Oxon ), Principal, Jorhat College, Jorhat ( Assam )- 
Punjab Oriental Series No. 23-pub. by Motilal Banarasidas, 
Lahore, 1934; pp. 611; price Rs. 12/- 

Principal Handiqui and his enterprising Publishers have laid 
all students of Sanskrit literature under a deep obligation by this 
translation of the Naisadha-carita together with much critical 
material about some of the unpublished and valuable comment- 
aries, not to say of other useful features of this volume such as 
the learned notes on the conflict of duty and love in the Naisadha- 
carita, the philosophical and other allusions in the poem and 
last but not least the vocabulary with illustrative extracts cover- 
ing no less than 80 pages. In the years to come this learned 
volume is bound to stimulate more critical appreciation of Sri- 
harsa’s poem as the critical student gets here for the first time a 
complete translation of the entire work with a wealth of critical 
and historical material about Sriharsa and his Commentators. 

Though we cannot be all praise for Srlharsa’s artificial style 
the fact remains as rightly pointed out by the learned editor 
that the Naisadha “ is in many ways a repository of traditional 
learning and contains literary lexicographical and socio- 
religious data important for the study of the cultural history of 
mediaeval India ”. Scholars interested in Vedic studies may be 
gratified to learn the fact pointed out by Prin. Handiqui ( p. Ill 
of Introduction ) that Candu is described in some of the colophons 
of his comm, as the author of a commentary on the Rgveda and 
further that a specimen of this commentary is found in his gloss 
■on Naisadha 9. 75 in the course of which an entire hymn of the- 
Rgveda ( 10. 51 ) is quoted and explained. As no Ms. of this 
commentary has yet been known Prin. Handiqui’s find is all 
the more important as it makes us aware of the existence of this 
•commentary and may help scholars to trace it among some of 
'the unexplored family collections of Mss in different parts of 
India. 
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It is no mean task to translate a portentous poem like the 
[Naisadha which is rightly looked upon as ‘ausadha’ for the Sans- 
krit student, A translator who translates a terse poem like the 
present one for the first time is always at a disadvantage but he 
must feel satisfied for his loving labour by the fact that he is 
pioneer in the line and is bound to be remembered gratefully by 
all further entrants in the field of critical study of this classic 
poem, which is one of the five Mahakavyas. Principal Handiqui 
has tried his best to make his translation readable even to a 
layman who cares to acquaint himself with this epic dealing with 
the story of Nala and Damayantl. 

Srlharsa, the poet, was a philosopher as well, being the author 
of the abstruse Vedantio treatise the Ehandana-khanda-khadya. 
His was an age in which ‘ life in literature * was felt and ‘ law in 
taste’ was being formulated by the rhetoricians. Under such 
circumstances it is natural that didactic disquisitions should 
occasionally predominate and freeze the genial current of the soul 
of poetry. In spite of these inherent defects the ornate style of 
Srlhar^a will have its proud place in Sanskrit literature and hence 
needs to be studied with all its characteristics. The present transla- 
tion will facilitate such studies by students of Sanskrit literary 
criticism, who otherwise have no patience to stride through the 
mist of ‘obscure learning’ and the array of ‘artificial fancies and 
conceits.’ We strongly hope that Principal Handiqui will bring 
forth many such useful volumes pertaining to other important 
texts and thus enrich Indian culture and scholarship by the fruits 
-of his patient study and critical research. 

P. K. Gode 
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A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF KRSNA-KARNAMRTA 

♦ ♦ ♦ • • 

By 

Dr. s. k. de 


The Krsria^karxiamrta ( KK ) ascribed to Llla^uka Bilvi 
mahgala appears to exist in two recensions. The Srl-Vanl-VilSi 
Press edition ( SWP ), with the Suvarxia-casaka (SO) commei 
tary of Papayallaya Suri, of the work, published from Srirahgai 
( no date ) in Devanagarl character and apparently based upo 
South Indian manuscripts, presents the text in three seotioi 
called ASvasas, consisting respectively of 107, 110 and 102 verse 
But the Eadharaman Press edition ( EP ), with the Sarango 
rangida (SE) commentary of Krspadasa Kavirajaf published froi 
Murshidabad in Bengali character in 1916 and based entirely o 
Bengal manuscripts, gives us only 112 verses, correspondin 
( with certain omissions and additions) to the first Asvasa of tt 
SWP edition, and entirely omits the second and third A^vass 
Winternitz ^ speaks only of one Sataka of the work, consistin 
of 110 verses, but his authority for this definite statement is nc 
known. 

Most of the notices of the KK in the different catalogues ( 
South Indian manuscripts agree in giving the text in three se< 
tions, although there is no agreement with regard to the numbc 
of verses assigned to each section. Thus, in Seshagiri Sastri 


^ Geschichte d$r indischen ZiiterQturt iii» p. 124. 
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Report , ' the Ms of the work ( with SC ) noticed consists of 
three sections, of which the first contains 106 verses, the second 
108, the number of verses in the third section not being given in 
the notice. Similarly, of the fifteen Mss of KK noticed in the 
Madras Government Oriental Library Catalogue,® six contain 
the SC, but almost all ( where the Ms in question is complete ) 
give three sections of the text, although the catalogue omits all 
mention of the number of verses in each section in the different 
Mss. InEggeling’s catalogue of India Office Mss again,* we 
have two Mss of the work, one in Telugu and the other in Deva- 
nagarl character, which give also the SC commentary. The first 
contains only the second and third sections giving respective- 
ly 110 and 106 verses, while the second Ms gives the number of 
verses in the three sections as 111, 110 and 106 respectively. 
There are three other Devanagarl Mss of the work in. the India 
Office collection, * which are without any commentary, but which 
-also present the text in three sections. The number of verses 
• in these Mss are as follows : ( i ) no. 3980/1605c. I — 113, I[ — m 
'III“108. (ii)no. 3901/1994. I — 105 (but the colophon speaks 
of 112 verses ), 11—105 ( but the colophon speaks of 112 verses ), 
-III— 89. ( iii ) 1—106 ( 107-112 are also given but marked in the 
margin as omitted purposely by the copyist ), 11—109, III— 67.® 

Of the West Indian Mss of this work no detailed information 
is available regarding the number of section and verses in the 


> Beport on a Search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts, Pfc. 11. Madras 
■1899, pp. 202 f and p. 58. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue Of Sanskrit Mss in the Government Oriental 
. Manuscripts Library, Madras, vol. iviii ( Stotras ), Madras 1915, pp. 6943- 
;6948,nos. 9885-9899, in Telugu, Nandinagari and Grantha characters. 


India Office, pt. vii, 


S Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Library of the 
London 1904, pp. 1472-73, nos. 3905/2577 and 3904/1293. 

‘ Eggeling, op. cit, vii, p. 1471, nos. 3900/1605 c, 3901/1994 and 3902/74. 

5^ 'BarneWs Classified Index to Sanskrit Mss in the Palace Library at 
Tanjore ( Part iii, London 1880, p. 164 a ) mentions a copy of KK -without 
'giving the number of sections or verses ; but the new catalogue of the same 

Kavya, Srlrahgam 

1939-30 ) omits all mention of the work. Oppert's Lists of South Indian Msi 
are of no praotical value in this oonnexiou. 
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reports of Buhler’, R. G. Bhandarkar*, Peterson^ and Kielhorn* 
as well as in E. L. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue. ' But one Ms of 
KK written in Devanagarl character and belonging to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society « appears to consist 
of three sections, having 105, 105 and 89 verses respectively 01 
the Bhandarkar Institute Mss of the text, which we have examin- 
ed, there is one in Devanagarl script ( no. 627 of 1883-84 ) which 
contains three sections having 112, 108 and 112 verses respectively. 
There is also another Devanagarl Ms which calls itself KK (no.628 
of 1883-84 ), but the contents and arrangement of which are not 
the same as in the printed text. It is really a confla'ed collection of 
devotional verses which includes a total of 410 Slokas. Although 
it is divided into four sections of separately numbered verses, the 
first three of which contain 100 verses each and the last 110, the 
sections are not marked by colophons, excepting a final colophon 
which, however, speaks of the end of the third Sataka. 

In the Bengal Mss, on the other hand, the tradition appears tb 
be uniform regarding the existence of the text in one section only, 
viz. the first. In Aufreoht’s Bodleian Ms ^ no. 230 in Bengali 
character which gives anonymously the SR commentary, and 
no. 231, which gives anonymously the Subodhinl commentary of 


^ Catalogue Of is aiMskr it Mss in the Private Libraries of Oujrat, Kathia- 

wait Kachch, Sindh and KhandeSy Bombay 1871, ii, pp. 74 and 78. 

2 Bevort on the Search for Sanskrit Mss etc., 1882 -SSy p. 302, nos. 627-628; 
Report etc, 1884- 1887^ p. 49, no. 430; Report etc, 1887 -1891 y p. 35, nos. 491-492.* 

3 Fifth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Mss in the Bombay 
Circle ( Bombay 1896), p. 253, no 334. 

4 Classified Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Central 
Provinces^ Nagpur 1874, p. 66. But the total number of verses given here as 
commented by SC is 950, which is strange, as equally strange is the number of 
1,188 slokas given with reference to SR commentary in H. P. Sastri, Notices^ 
2nd Series, i, p. 71, no 75. 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Library of the Maharaja of Bikaner 
( Calcutta 1880 ), p. 673, no. 241. It is curious that Eajendra Lai Mitra 
should speak of Bilvamahgala as one of the followers of Caitanya I 

6 H. B. Velankar, A Descriptive Catalogue of Safiskrt a and Prakrta Mss 
in the Bombay Branch of the BAS^ vol. II, p. 334, no. 1177. 

't Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptoruvi Bibliothecae Bodleianae ( Oxfotd 
1864 ), p. 128. 
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Caitariyadasa\ we have the text in one section only.® Of the 
two India OfBce Mss of text in Bengali character noticed by 
Elggeling^ the first is without any commentary and the second 
includes SR. The verse-number of the second Ms is not given 
in Eggeling ’s notice, but the fiirst is said to contain 112 verses 
in one section. There are also three Mss in the Bhandarkar 
Institute, two of which (no. 566 of ViSram i, and no. S34 of 
1892-95 ) are in Devanagarl and one in Bengali script ( no. 477 of 
1891-95 ). They present the work in one section only containing 
112 verses and agree generally with the Bengali printed text. 
These indications are confirmed by five Mss of KK in the Dacca 
University collection^ which we had the opportunity of examin- 
ing. They are all Bengal Mss written in Bengali character, one 
of them (no. 2464 ) containing the Subodhini of Caitanyadasa and 
the remaining four giving the more popular SR of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja. In all of them the text consists of 112 verses in one 
section ( the first ) only, as given in the printed Bengal edition 
referred to above. 

It is clear that most of the Bengal Mss as well as the printed 
Bengal edition agree in giving definitely one section, viz. the 
first, with 112 verses ; but there is no agreement in the respective 
number of verses in the so-called three Satakas or Asvasas of the 
South Indian Mss and printed edition. 

A. comparison of the Bengal text in the printed edition with 
first ASvasa of the South Indian text in the printed edition reveals 
the fact that, barring inevitable differences of reading, they 
substantially agree, even if there are certain additions and one 

1 This is apparently the same coniTnentary as entered in R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s Report 1884-JS87, no. 326, where however the name CaitanyadSsa is 
confused with the more well known name Oaitanyadeva See below. 

2 K, L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss ( ix, p. 63, no. 2955 ) registers a 
Bengal commentary, which the colophon ascribes to Vrudavanadasa ; but 
Vpndavanadasa, apparently the same as the author of the Bengali Gaitanya-^ 
bliagavata^ is not known to have written a commentary on KK, and the 
opening and closing verses of the Ms show that it is really identical with 
SR commentary of Kpsijadasa KavirSja. It consists apparently of one sect- 
ion, but the number of Slokas is given as 1, 228 I 

8 Op. cit pp. 1472-73, nos. 3903/1177 and 3906/823d. 

^ Kos. 2358, 2415, 2454, 2464, and 3325 in the library list. 
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alteration in the respective order of verses. The following table 
will show these correspondences and differences, the figures indi- 
cating the numbering of the verses in the two texts : 


Verses in the Bengal Text Verses in the South Indian Text 


1 -37 

38 ( randhrad upaiti ) 


39 - 56 

57 ( mauliS candraka- 

bhusano® ) 

58 - 66 
67-68 
69 - 90 

91 (kanta-kuoa-grahana® ) 
92-97 

98 ( ^u^rusase knu yadi ) 

99 - 101 

102 ( bhuvanam bhavanam 

103 ( devas triloki “ ) 

104 - 112 


identical : 1 - 37 
omitted, but another verse 
missing in Bengal text (yavan 
na me nara-da^a) supplied in 
its place •' 38 
identical =39-56 

omitted 

identical =57-65 
occur as 67, 66 
identical =68-89 
omitted 

identical = 90 - 95 
omitted 

identical =96-98 

omitted 

omitted 

identical : 99 - 107 


It is remarkable that both the recensions contain more than 
100 verses in the first section. If the designation Sataka given 
by Papayallaya SuriMs meant to indicate the definite number 
of one hundred verses, then one must hold that the work shared 
the same fate of interpolation as the earlier Satakas of A.maru 
and Bhartrhari. But in the SVVP edition the sections are called 
Isvasas, ® while in some of the Mss of the Mad ras Government 

1 atra prathama-Make Udita arabhya kesucic chlokesu mama mana^. 
krsna eva pravartatum nUnyatreti prarthanS, ( Extract in Seshagin Sastri, 
o'p. 'cit., p. 202; tha colophon to the also calls each section ‘ Sataka ). 
This extract is missing in the printed text in SVVP edition, which altoget er 
omits also the preliminary verses to ‘lie commentary; the passage is also 
missing in Eggeling’s extract from the commentary on p- 1472 (no. / 
in the work already cited. 

'2 But the colophons in the printed text call the first and second sections 
AdhySya, and the last A^vasa. 
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Oriental Library the designation Adbyaya is given. We cannot, 
therefore, be really certain that each of the sections contained 
the exact number of one hundred verses. But from the com- 
parative analysis of the two sections given above we can infer that 
with regard to the first section of the work, leaving aside minor 
variae lectionm and the question of the genuineness of a few addi- 
tions and alteration of verse-sequence, both the recensions show 
striking agreement with respect to at least 106 verses. 

But the textual problem becomes more difficult when we come 
to the second and third A^vasas found in the South Indian recen* 
sion. The Bengal tradition appears to know nothing of these 
two A^vasas, and it uniformly presents only the first section of 
112 verses as the genuine text of KK. 


The Bengal tradition appears to have originated from the time 
of Caitanya ( 1485-1533 A. D. ) who is reported to have discovered 
and brought the KK from his pilgrimage in Southern and 
Western India and introduced it to his followers ; and from his 
time it became one of the sources of the religious inspiration of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. Caitanya is said to have been so struck by 
its high devotional value that he not only commended it in super- 
lative terms to his disciples but it also became one of the 
mainsprings of his own erotico-religious experiences. ^ It 
certainly exercised, along with Jayadeva's poem, a great influence 
on the emotionalism of the Bengal Vaisnava faith. It inspired 
similar lyrics and was quoted as authoritative in the treatises on 
Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra composed by Rupa Gosvamin ® and others. 
Several commentaries came to be written on it by the Bengal 
Vaisnava sect explaining its esoteric religious significance. Of 
these commentaries the Krsria-vallabha of Gopala Bhatta, an 
immediate disciple of Caitanya, appears to be the earliest ; but in 
e same century, another Bengal Vaisnava, Caityanyadasa, who 
appears to h ave been in charge of the Govinda temple at Vrnda- 


' "Kir Story is told in Krspadasa Kaviraja’s Bengali Caitanya-'Caritamrta 

Madhya 1 , 120 ; ii, 77 ; ix. 304-309 ; Antya xv, 27. 

• ^ ^P- oit., p. 1475 ) is not correct in stating that Bilva* 

mang a s verses cited in RUpa Gosvamin’s Bha kt i-r as a mr ta-sindhu cannot 

^ of fact Rnpa quotes from KK as well as from 

other works of Bilvamahgala. See below. 
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vana, ’ wrote another commentary entitled Subodhini. A little 
later Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who eulogises the poem enthusiastical- 
ly Mn his standard Bengali work on Caitanya’s life and career, 
composed the more popular and elaborate Saranga-rangada which 
is printed in the Bengal edition of the text mentioned above. 

It would thus appear that the tradition regarding KK obtain- 
ing in Bengal from the begninning of the 16th century is not 
altogether negligible. The date of Papayallaya Suri. on the other 
hand, is not known, but he could not have been a very early 
writer. As he refers to the well known commentator MallinStha, 
who flourished in the 14th century, he must have lived after that 
date. But if he had flourished in the 15th century and if 
at that time the text of KK was known in three sections as he 
presents it, it is not likely that Caitanya would have brought 
back to Bengal the tradition of only one section of the work on 
which his immediate disciples and followers wrote commentaries. 
It would be therefore reasonable to assume that the two other 
sections, apparently unkown to him but known to Papayallaya 
Suri and to comparatively recent South Indian and Western Mss, 
arose at a somewhat later date- Having regard to the first section, 
again, it cannot indeed be maintained that either recension of 
the first section was entirely free from interpolation, but it is 
certainly remarkable that the tradition of the Bengal Mss, as well 


' This Caitanyadasa was one of the Vaisoavas of VrndSvana at whose 
command K^padSsa Kavir5ja wrote his biography of Caitanya ( Caitanya- 
canfamrfa, Adi viii, 69). He is sometimes identified with CaitanyadSsa- 
Sena, son of Sivananda-Sena and brother of ParmanandadSsa-Sena Kavi- 
karQapura. A good Ms of the Subodhini exists in the Dacca University 
collection ( no. 2464 ). In the conolnding verse there is a reference to 
Caitanyadasa’s being a worshipper of the image of Govinda ; 

krl-govinda-pada-seva-prabhavUd udita svayam \ 
tika caitanyadasasya kr^na-karnamrtaSraya il 

Kpsnadasa appears to have made use of this commentary in SB. A Ms of 
GopSla Bhatta’s Kr^na-vallabhd. exists in the library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, of \7hioh an edition has been undertaken by the present writer. 

^ Oaitanya-caritUmrta, Madhya ix, 307-8: 

q-fj fiitf ftgspr i fir ii 
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as of the three Bengal commentaries of Gopala Bhatta, Caitanya- 
dasa and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, is not only uniform with regard 
to the presentation of the text in this section only, but is also 
positive with regard to the exact numbei of 113 veises in this 
section. But this cannot be said of this South Indian Mss which 
no doubt accept two other sections but the tradition of which is 
uncertain with regard to the number of verses in the three sec- 
tions they include. 

Another circumstance raises a legitimate doubt regarding 
the genuineness of the second and third sections of the poem 
included in Papayallaya Sari’s Southern version of the text. 
Rupa Gosvamin, who was a contemporary and disciple of 
Caitanya and flourished towards the end of 15th and the first half 
of the 16th century, compiled a Sanskrit anthology, entitled 
Padyavedt, of Krsnaite devotional verses. In the concluding verse 
of this work he tells us that in compiling his anthology he had 
deliberately refrained from including the verses of Jayadeva and 
Bilvamahgala.’ The reason for this exclusion is not known, but it 
might have been due to the fact that the poems of Jayadeva and 
Bilvamahgala, as we know from the report of Krsnadasa Kaviraja,^ 
were already too well known. That Rupa Gosvamin has strictly 
fulfilled his undertaking is obvious from the fact that in his 
anthology not a single verse occurs which can be traced to the 
first section of the KK ( in either recension ) which alone was 
apparently known to him as genuine. On the other band, some 
of the verses occurring in Papayallaya Suri’s second and third 
sections are given in Rupa Gosvamin’s anthology, not with 
Bilvamahgala’s name but ascribed to different authors or cited 
anonymously. We give below the verses that are common, wnth 


1 jayadeva-hilvamangala-pramukhaih krta ye'tra santi sandarhhah \ 
te^am padyani vind samdhrtdmtardnyatra \\ 

2 Krsnadasa tells us ( Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya ii, 77, Autya xv, 27 ) 
that Caitanya, in company with his chosen disciples, made constant devot- 
ional use of Karndmrfa and GUa-govinda^ among other works, and took 
delight in listening to them day and night. It thus became a well known and 
Jionoured work among Caitanyaite Yaisi^ayas. 
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references also to other anthologies or works in which some of 
them occur : ’ 


PUpayallaya Suri^s Text 
Second Aivasa 

(a) ii, 59 

( sambhoh svagatam ) 

(b) ii, 63 

( kimcit kuhcita- 
locanasya ) 

(c) ii, 70 

( ete laksmana 
janakl-virahinam ) 

(d) ii,72 

( ramo nama babhuva ) 


( e ) ii, 102 

( amsalambita-yama- 
kundala-dharam ) 
(f) ii,107 

( samdhya-vandana 
bhadram astu ) 


Padyavall 

No. 146 (Mayurasya) 

[ SKM i, 53, 1 (MayGrasya) 

No. 130 ( Mahgalasya ) 

[ SP 115 ( Bilyamahgala- 
srlcarananam ) = Sbhy 37 
( Easyapi ) ] 

No. 25 2 ( Subhahkasya ) 

[ SKM i, 53, 3 ( Subhahkasya ) 
= Hemacaudra p. 90 ( anon. ) ] 

No. 150 ( Kasyacifc) 

[ SP 120 ( Vasundharasya ) 

= SML ii, 91 ( Vasundharasya ) 
~ Rasarnaya-sudhakara, p, 115 
( anon. ) ] 

No. 47 ( Kasyacit ) 

[ SRBh, p. 28, no. 182 ( anon. ) ] 

No. 79 ( SrI-Madhavendra- 
purl-pad anam ) 

[ SRBh, p. 387, no. 108 ( anon. ) ] 


1 The following abbreviations are employed ; SP=Sarhgadhara-paddhati, 
ed. Peterson, Bombay 1888 ; Sbhv = Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, ed. 
Peterson, Bombay 1836; SKM = Sadukti-karnamrta of SridbaradSsa, ed. 
Ram5vatara Sarma and Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933; SML = Stlkti- 
muktSvall of Jahlapa, ed. Gaekwad's Oriental Series (not yet published, 
but an advanced file of the printed text consulted by the present writer 
through, the courtesy of the Editor of the Series ); Hemacandra = H*s 
KSvySnusSsana, ed. KavyamSlS 70, Bombay 1901 ; EasSrnava-sudhSkara of 
SingabhupSla ed. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 50, Trivandrum 1916; SRBh= 
SubhSsita-ratna-bhapdSgSra, ed. Parab and Pansikar, Bombay 1911; Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa of Gopalabhat^a, ed. Murshidabad 1891 ( in two volumes). 
The numbering of the versos in Padyavati in our citation here follows the 
present writer’s edition of the work ( Dacca 1934 ), but there will be no 
difficulty in finding the verses in question in the Murshidabad edition of 
that text ( printed at RSdhSramap Press, Berhampur, Benp;al, 1912 ). 

2 [ B. 0. Ef X. ] 
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(g) ii.l08 

( he gopalaka ) 
Third Asvasa 

(h) iii, 82 

( phullendlvara- 
kanta° ) 

(i) iii, 84 

( dadhi-mathana- 
ninadaih ) 

(i) iii. 95 

( tamasi ravir 
ivodyan ) 

(k) iii, 102 ' 


No, 36 ( Srivaisnavasya ) 


No. 40 ( Saradakarasya ) 
[ cited anonymously in Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa i, p. 90 ) J 
No. 142 ( Easyaoit ) 


No. 51 ( Srlmad-Yyasa- 
padanSm ) 

No. 117 ( Kasyacit) 


( ya prltir vidurarpite ) 

It will be seen from the references noted above to other 
works and anthologies that some of the verses in question 
are found quoted with other names ; but, with one exception, 
norie of them have been ascribed to Bilvamahgala. The 
one exception refers to item { b) above, which SP assigns to Bilva- 
mahgala directly. But the fact that the same verse is cited 
anonymously in Sbhv and is assigned in the Padyavali to 
Mahgala makes the ascription a matter of uncertain value ; and 
it is possible that the ascription in SP may have arisen from a 
natural confusion of the names Bilvamahgala and Mahgala. It 
is interesting to note in this connexion that of three other 
verses ( nos. 72, 73 and 130 ) assigned to Bilvamahgala in SP, 
the only one (72) that is traceable in EE occurs in the second 
Atvasa ( ii, 28 ), 

Not much reliance need be placed upon the testimony of 
ascriptions in the anthologies, which have not always been found 
very correct, but the case of Padyavali with reference to the 
verses of Bilvamahgala stands on a somewhat different footing. 
Rupa Gosvamin makes a distinct statement that he is studiously 
avoiding citations of Bilvamahgala’s verses. Not a single verse 
is cited by him which occurs in the first section ; but certain 
verses cited by him under other names or anonymously are found 
in the second and third XSvasas of Papayallaya Suri’s South 
Iiidiati version, This undoubtedly indicates that Rupa QosvS- 
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min, following the Bengal tradition, took the first section as 
genuine, but it also raises a suspicion that the second and third 
A.svasas of the Southern recension may have been put together at 
some later time, partly with Bilvamangala's verses drawn from 
his other works ( which, if SB’s attribution is accepted, indicates) 
and partly with verses from other writers. 

That Rupa Gosvamin knew only the first section of EK and 
did not accept the other sections as parts of the poem is also con- 
firmed by the way in which he cites Bilvamangala and his works 
in his Bhakfi-rasamrta-sindhu and its supplement Ujjvala-nlla-^ 
rnav^i* In the Bhakfi-rasamrta ( ed. Murshidabad 1924 ) there are 
six quotations with the direct superscription yatha karyEmrte, 
These are onamranasiia!^ ( p. 202 ), madhuryad api rnadhuram 
( p. 203 ), akharicia-nirvayLa-rasd' ( p. 379 ), amunyadhanyani ( p. 670 ), 
nihaddha-murdhanjali' ( p. 671 ), tvacchaiSavam ( p. 674 ). With the 
exception of the first verse which cannot be traced, all these 
verses occur in the first section of KK respectively as : SVVP 1,64 
( = RP i, 65 ) i, 96 ( = i, 99 ), i, 41, i, 30 and i, 32. But in the 
Bhakti-rammrta Rupa Gosvamin also cites some other verses with 
yatha bilvamafigale or with yatha bilvdmahgala-^atave. These are : 
Bilvamangala: 

P. 296 cintamayi^ carana^ 

P. 386 ayi pahkaja-netra!* 

P. 456 hastam utkdpya yato'si = EE iii, 94 
P, 472 rMha puridtu = EE ii, 25 
Bilvamangala- stava : 

P. 626 advaita-vUhi-pathikair 

None of these verses occur in the first section of EE, but two 
of them, as noted above, are found respectively in the second and 
third sections of the poem. Eggeling notes ( op. cit p. 1475 ) 
that four of these verses occur in the SumangalaStotra (see be- 
low ) ascribed to Bilvamangala. In the Ujjvala-mla-marii ( ed. 
Kavyamala 95, Bombay 1913 ), again, Rupa Gosvamin cites only 
one verse ( p. 493 , stoka’^stoka'^niruddhyamdna!^ ) with yatha karria'- 
mfte^ and this verse occurs in the first section as verse no. 21 , 
There are three other quotations with yatha bilvatnahgale ? 
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P. 277 radhe’ paradhena vinaiva 

P. 285 ayi murali mukunda" = KK ii, 11, 

P. 435 radha-mohana-mandirdt 

None of these verses can be traced in the first section of KK • 
and only one, as noted above, is found in the second section. 

A reference to the anthologies also reveals further interesting 
facts. The SKM, which was compiled in Bengal 1205 A. D. , does 
not cite Bilvamangala at all ; a fact which probably confirms the 
story of Oaitanya’s discovery of the work in the South and his 
introduction into Bengal. Nor does Sbhv and SML quote 
Bilvamangala. On the other hand, some verses occurring in the 
second and third Asvasas of the Southern recension are ascribed 
to other authors or cited anonymously. Apart from the instances 
given above, we may further refer to KK ii, 65 ( kmenSmba 
gatem rantum adhund) yfhidh is cited anonymously in SP 4016 
( kasyacit ), SKM i, 51, 1 ( kasyacit ) and Sbhv 40 ( kesam api ). 
It is also significant that KK iii, 82 [ item ( h ) above ] which is 
assigned to SSradSkara in Padyavali is cited anonymously by 
Gopala Bhatta in his Hari-bhakU-vUasa. Gopala Bhatta was a 
Vaisnava who came from Southern India; yet the authorship 
of this verse from the third section of KK seems to have been un- 
known to him. 

All these considerations make it very doubtful whether the 
second and third Atvasas given in the South Indian recension 
originally belonged to the poem itself. These two sections are 
unknown as a part of the poem to the Bengal tradition. One 
cannot be absolutely sure about the question of genuineness or 
interpolation in a mediaeval Sanskrit text ; but it seems probable 
that in Bengal, where the work was studied at a distance from its 
reputed place of origin and where it acquired a certain sanctity, 
the tradition of the text was better preserved and less modified. 
It is undoubted that verses of other authors, some known and 
some unknown, went into the making of the last two sections 
and swelled their bulk ; but it is possible that these two sections 
prevailing in Southern India were not mere imitative supple- 
Inents deliberately composed in their entirety by some later 
authors and tacked on to the original first section. Their nucleus 
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might have been drawn from verses occurring in other stotra-like 
works of Bilvamahgala ; and around this might have been woven 
verses of less known writers which, with their authorship forgot- 
ten, came to be confused with the genuine verses of Bilvamahgala« 

On this point, however, it is diflBlcult to arrive at a definite 
conclusion without examining in detail other works attributed 
to Bilvamahgala. Of such other works the informations are too 
vague or meagre in the different catalogues of Mss in which they 
are noticed, and few of them are accessible or available in print. 
Thus, Peterson ^ and B'lihler ^ mention respectively two works 
entitled Krsna-bala-C2ritra and Bala-krsria-kn^a-Icavya, ascribed 
to Bilvamahgala, of which, except the fact that the Mss are of 
fairly recent date, no information is available. E. L. Mitra in the 
different volumes of his Notices registers several works attribut- 
ed to Bilvamahgala, e. g. G .vinda-Stotra, ^ Bilvamangala-Stotra ^ 
and Krsnahnika-kaumudit ® but as the works themselves are not 
available, any investigation in the direction indicated above is 
hardly possible. 

1 Third Beport etc,^ Bombay and London 1887* p. 394, no. 292. 

2 Btihler, op, ct^., ii, p. 92. 

3 Notices, vi, pp. 297-298, no. 2234 ( 75 verses ). This appears to be the 
same work as Ms no. 84 noticed in Aufrecht’s Florentine Sanskrit Mss, 
Leipzig 1892, p. 29, although the latter work is entitled Qovinda-dUmodara- 
stotra and consists of 57 instead of 75 verses. The Q-ovindaikavirn^atikd 
( E. G. Bhandarkar, Beport etc. 1887-91, p. 28, no. 396 ) may or may not be 
the same work. 

4 Notices, ill, p. 171, no. 1198 ( 281 verses ). In Notices ^ii, p. 88, no. 
2316, the Bilvamahgala-tlka appears to be a commentary on this work. The 
British Museum Mss nos. 241 and 242 ( Bendall, Catalogue, p. 92 ; see below ) 
may be versions of this work, for the opening verse in both these Mss agrees 
with the opening verse of Mitra’s Ms, although the concluding verse in each 
case is different. The difficulty of identifying these Mss arises from the 
fact that Mitra in his Notices supplies us with very little data, and in the 
extracts he quotes he gives only the first and the last verse, which are not 
enough. The identity of the opening verse of KK and the Sumahgala-stotra 
shows that the Mangala-^loka in the different works attributed to .Bilva- 
mahgala could have been the same. 

5 Notices, ix p. 60 ; no. 2951. This is a poem in the Malini metre 
describing one whole day’s amatory career of Badhai and Krsna, beginning 
from early dawn and ending in Basa-lila at night. Winternitz and Keith 
( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Bodleian Library, vol II, Oxford 1905, p. 
115, no. 1095/1 ) notices a fragment;of Bilvamahgala which appears similar 
to Eggeling’s Sumahgala^ Stotra ( op. vii, p. 1474 ) described below. 
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But Eggeling notices two other works attributed to Bilva- 
mahgala, and his examination appears to support our position 
regarding the composition of the later A^vasas of KK. The first 
work is a Ms of Sumangala-Stotra ( SS ) by Bilvamahgala in 
Devanagari character, with the Bhakta-vallabha commentary of 
Vanamalin.' This extensive poem, consisting of 383 verses, is 
of the same character as KK ; but it is interesting to note that it 
has much of its matter in common with KK ii and iii, with 
which it seems to be actually identified by the commentary. It 
is arranged according to topics in a totally different way, but 
Eggeling notes that a large number of its verses actually occur 
in the second and third sections of KK. Only one of its verses, 
viz. the first Mahgala-tloka, is found to be common with the 
first Mahgala^sloka of the first section of KK. But with reference 
to the second and third sections we have : SS verse 2=KK ii, 4 • 
5=ii, 55 ; 8=iii, 65 ; 13=ii, 54 ; 17=ii, 76 ; 21=ii, 69 ; 23=ii,’98 i 
24 ii, 82 1 25 ii, 15; 199=siii, 29; 200=iii, 80. The second 
work noticed by Eggeling® is entitled Krsva-Stotra ( KS ), also 
ascribed to Bilvamahgala, and consists of 109 verses. The 
second and third sections of KK, again, appear to have much in 
common with this work, as well as with the Sumangala-Btotra, 
Thus, KK ii, 4=KS, 109=SS 2 ; KK ii, 55 = KS 5=SS 5 ; KK ii, 
54=KS 87 = SS 13. In the same way, the British Museum Ms of 
the BUvamangala-Stotra, noticed by Bendall ^ appears to have a 

verse ( no. 119, waato°, cited in the extracts quoted ) 

which occurs as KK ii, 7. 


’ Eggeling, Op, cit,, vii, p. uu., no. 9907/564. 
2 Op. cit. p. 1475. 


no. <!4:l(Add. 14,769b);119Ter86s. This work appears to be a version of 
^ BUvamangala-Stotra ) of E. L. Mitra’s Notices, 
m,p. 171, although there IS a discrepancy as to the respective number of 
verses included. There is also another work, no. 242 ( Or 2131a ) attri 

work lltf Tt? 207 verses, which is probably a different 

work, although the opening verse and three other verses are common. The 

by Bilvamahgala in the Descriptive 
Catal^ue of Mss ^n the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library ( Kavya, 

Bilvamamia-St^L'"’ identical with this 
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We did not have access to the Kr^i}/x-8totra which, Eggeling 
informs us^ was printed at Calcutta in 1817 ; but we have seen 
another similar work, entitled Bilvama-hgala nama Kosa-kavyam, 
printed in Bengali character with a Bengali translation at 
Eadharaman Press, Berhampur (Bengal) and published at 
Murshidabad in 1907. The editor of the work tells us that the 
text has been printed from a Ms belonging to one Bhuvanetvara 
Vitarada of the village Bhahga-vadi in the district of Pabna, 
Bengal. This is also a work of the same character and contains 
101 verses. On comparing it with the description given by Bendall 
of the British Musem Ms No. 241 ( Add. 14, 1 69b ), Bilvamangala- 
Stotra, referred to above, it appears that the first two and the last 
verses quoted by Bendall from his Ms are identical with the 
corresponding verses of this printed work, although the number 
of verses in Bendall’s Ms is 109. These two are therefore 
apparently different versions of the same work ; it is probably 
also another version of the same work as the Bilvamangala-Stotra 
described by Mitra No. 1198, in which the first verse agrees but 
not the last, and in which the total number of verses is increased 
to 281. This printed work, however, is interesting, for in this 
work again a large number of verses from the second and third 
sections of KK can be traced, while not a single verse of the first 
section occurs in it ; a fact which appears to support our sugges- 
tion that the nucleus of these two later sections of KK was 
supplied by verses from other genuine or spurious works of 
Bilvamangala. The corresponding verses are as follows : 

Papayallaya Suri’s Text of KK, Second Atvasa, 7= Bilva- 
mangala Kosa Kavya 101, 13=27, 15 = 98, 26 = 33, 28=28, ( = SP 
72), 31=35, 35=95, 46=32, 51=69, 55=5, 57 — 9, 74=31, 
77 = 36, 109=100; Third Atvasa 1=56, 2=43, 11=42, 12=80, 
13=41,14 = 81, 15=82, 17=26, 19=57, 20=38, 22=39, 28=83, 

29=30, 30 = 85, 31=84, 32=94, 33=29, 34=86, 35=89, 38=87, 

39=88,46 = 62, 48=63, 51=66, 53=64, 54=65, 55 = 90, 57=91, 

61=93,64=61, 72=50, 74=52, 75=53, 78=54, 79=55, 81= 7, 

85=22, 94=99. 

It would appear from the above discussion of available materi- 
als that we can trace a considerable number of verses of the 
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second and third sections of PSpayallaya’s text in other works 
attributed to Bilvamahgala, while the citations in the antho. 
logies ( including the Padyavali ) assign some of the verses of 
these sections to other authors. We can thus account for about 
31 out of 110 verses in the second section and 43 out of 102 
verses in the third section, which are for the most part derived 
from the Bilvamangcda-Kosakdvya, the Sumangala-Stotra, or from 
other unknown works of Bilvamahgala from which the Bhakti- 
rasamrta and Ujjvala-nila-marii cite some verses. It is possible 
that we should be able to trace also other verses if we could 
• examine all the works assigned by tradition to Bilvamahgala. 
But these instances are enough to raise the presumption that the 
nucleus of the second and third sections, which probably arose in 
later times, was made up by verses culled from other poems 
ascribed to Bilvamahgala, but into its swelling bulk verses of a 
similar character by other poets also found their way. 



TBEA TMENT OF E IF PALI 
0 

By 

Db. S. M. Katee, m. a., Ph. D, (London ) 

§ 1. The vowel r has undergone a varied development in the 
history of Indo- Aryan Linguistics and is one of the characteris- 
tics which differentiate Vedic and Classical Sanskrit from the 
rest of the languages belonging to this group. Whatever position 
it may have have had in Primary Prakrits, it has already under- 
gone a change in the Literary Prakrits of the Secondary Stage. 
Evidence of this change is found in Egveda itself, and forms 
like vikata- from vi-krta-, bhata- Z bhrta-, sithird-, sithild- ( Pk. 
fn4hila-), srath- Z srth-, kutor, A*krta-, kuttima— Z krtrima-, are 
^uite common. When we come down to Pali, the° dialects of 
ASokan Inscriptions, and the dramatic and Jain Prakrits, 
Apabhrainsa and the modern languages of IT. India we do not dis- 
cover this vowel, but find only its descendants. Wether r lived 
side by side with its descendants in the Primary Prakrits can not 
be absolutely determined though we find doublets like vrksd- and 
ruksd- in Egveda. According to Sanskrit Grammarians this 
vowel is either a murdhanya or a jihvdmullya and this difference 
in the pronunciation is probably the cause of such change in the 
Prakrit dialects ( see Banarasi Das Jain j Phonology of Panjabi, § 
94. p. 34 ). Prof. Jules Bloch has examined the development of 
this vowel in Anoka’s Inscriptions and has come to the conclusion 
that r 7 a is the usual treatment in the South-west and r Z tin 
the North and East ( La Langue Marathe, § 31 ). 

§ 2. Like the Vedic language, Pali is a literary dialect, and 
borrows from the feeders, the non-literary patois. Unless we can 
reasonably fix the length and nature of such borrowing it is not 
possible to determine the original home of Pali. Consequently 
we have to survey the whole field of Pali Phonology, Morphology 
and Syntax before attempting to fix the position of Pali in Indo- 
Aryan. The present sketch will deal only with the treatment 
of r. 

o , . „ , 

^ { Aiinals» B. 0. B. I. ] 
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§ 3. Initially* 

( a ) r-7a- • accha- m. he&vZrkqa- ( see § 22 a. ), 

(b) r-7i-- iJcka- hear Zrksa- ; the form icchafi in 
aticchaii as derived from Sk. rcchaii in FED. and acchati from 
rcchali in Pisohel § 57 a^ not correct ; Pali aticchaii is more de- 
finitely from Sk. ali+ %/», after the analogy of gacchaii, or from 
esati contaminated with icchati ; see CPD. under aticchati, p, 80 
The other form acchah stays, remains, has been compared to 
Marathi astie, etc. , see CPD. p. 35, but is really derived from 
Sk. akseti abides, as proved by the KharosthI form hachati is, and 
Kashmiri chuh ( see Turner, Nepali DicHojiary, 191a 39ff. ), 

isa- debt. Zrm (but amya from anrna)\ iddhiZrddhi (cp. 
AMg. JM. iddhi beside riddhi ) ; isi sageZrst ( cf. Pa. isipattarta, 
mah si, etc.), ijjhati to grospei Zrdftyati prospers, succeeds. 
Pali inja i shakes, moves, corresponds to Sk. ihguti or ihgat;, 
ingayati, moves, agitates, shake?, both of which may be connected 
with pljati, rfljate, to decorate, to gain, etc. 

{a) r-7u-i wjM straight (whence vjuka, ujuia, ujukata, 
besides ujju, cf. AMg. Saur. ujju ; for others see Pischel, § 57 )z 
rju- ; uiu season, Zrtu- ; udu- upright, from Sk. rju- straight, 
being the doublet of utu ; udu may also be derived trom rfw, cp. 
rtd order, truth, in which case the Saurasenl udu may have been 
the base, usabha \>vl\Zrsablia ( see § 9 b. ). 

(d) r-7i-ru-: EgvedaZirubbeda, iruvida, but occurs only 
in non-canonical literature. 

(e) r-7i-n~: tnhija- from rtvij priest (this word is not 
given in PED. ; for reference see Kuhn’s Beitrage zur Pali- 
Grammatik, p. 26 ; Frankfurter. Handbook cf Pali, § 6. 4 ; V. 

Henry, P/^czs de Grammaire Pdlie,%Z5. 4, and Seidenstiicker, 

§ 3 c, ). 

(f) ^ 2*-7n-; n/e instead, without, unlessZr/d (This word 

also is missing in PED. ; for actual reference see Seidenstuoker, 

§ 3 c. ). 


§ 4. Barring the few cases mentioned in § 3 d, e, f, there are 
no old examples of an initial r becoming either n- or ru- or ra- ; 
the examples quoted by Pischel (§56) of ri- for M. AMg. JM. 
JS S. and of/i- for Mg. are also found generally in Apabhraih^a, 
in the published works of which no word retaining the original 
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Towel is found despite Pischel § 47. Of these examples only Pk 
and Ap. rtm ( rva- ), rijjhat ( rdhyati ), and Sk. rndhati have surviv- 
ed with initial r (see Turner. ND. under nn, rini, rldhnu and 
njhinu ). These words are evidently late borrowings from Sanskrit, 
after initial r- had aleady become a~, t-. or u-, and have under- 
gone the normal development of ri- or ru- depending upon tie 
manner of its pronunciation, 

_ § 5. Medially we find that -r- becomes -a-, -i- -ra- or 
-ri-, -ru-, or -ru-. We shall first take the case of -r-y-a-. 

( a ) Sk. hrta- : Pa. kata- or kata—. 

1 . a-teto not made or created; cmpds, with ’‘-pabbkara, 
ojbhurnmaga, °-yusa m. n. broth, not especially prepared; 
-vinnatti f. , "^-^vidha^ '"'“anudhamma^ 

2 . a-kata undone, not made ; cmpds. see OPD. p. 3 ff. kata 
with the following prefixes : ati-, adU-, anabUsam- amlam-, apa-, 
alam-, ava-, upas-, ni-, pa-, paU-, vi-, vippa-, sam-, etc. 

3. kata mat, already seen in Rgveda ; vi-kata, changed, 
altered ( beside vikata ) ; apakatata unfitness. 

( b ) Kattika the constellation Pleiades {Krttika ) ; tikkkattum, 
thrice, saWaMAafiMwi, seven times ( -Artoi ). kakya entire, whole 
( krtsna - ), kasira miserable ( krcchra - ) ; a-kasira-labhi- 

( 0 ) The Sk. roots krs and krt ( krntati, kryatti ) have given 
rise to a number of words in Pali. 

1 . kTSTftOr" ♦ hciTilici^ black, (ikxiTiJioL, not black, atikci'^hci too 
dark, ( beside the form kiriha ). krsta- gives us two forms, ka^iha 
and kcittka, kctc^dhct i otikcid^hxxti has objection ; ct~nv^k(iddh(xn(x not 
turning out ; (mw^kcKf^hciti refers back ; aporkcc^^hutt draws away ; 
ava-ka(^(}hati pulls out ; a-ka^dhati pulls along 5 upa-ka44hati drags 
or pulls on to ; o-ka4ihati drags away ; ka^^haii draws out ; ni- 
ka^^hati throws out and der, nika^dhana ejection, nika{!(}hita 
ejected; pari-kai^haU draws over to oneself; sam-kad4hati col- 
lects ; 8am-pan-ka44hat% pulls out. kattha - : orkattpa not ploughed 
or cultivated ; u-ni-kattha not near ; uk-kattha exalted ; upa-kattha 
approaching, near ; ni-kattha brought down, debased ; vava-Jcattha 
alienated ; besides, from Sk. ati-krsya we have ati-kassa drawing 
over. 

2 . Sk. krntati Pa. kantati ; anu-^Icantati cuts, scratches ; apa- 
kantati cuts off ; ava- or o-kantati cut off 5 am-* or o-kantita cut off ; 
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uk-tcantati outs off ; kanta cut off, kantati cuts offim-kanta out 
ni-kantati outs ; pari-kanta cut round ; pari-kantati twists 5 vikatda 
cut open ; vikantati cuts 5 vi-Jcantana knife ; sam-kantati outs all 
round; kantita out out; Sk. krtta-: Pa. pari-katta cut off, out 
off, cut round ; vi-katta cut open. 

( d ) kapam poor, miser ( krpam - ). 

0 

§ 6 . Of roots beginning with g-, gh~, we hare grh-, pAr?-; 
from these we have grhvtati, grhya—, ghrsta-. ° ° 

( a ) Sk. grh'D.mi : Pa. ug-gav,hati acquires ; upa-garthati takes 
up ; garihati, ganhati takes pag-gavMti stretches forth ; pari-gavMti 
embraces ; sarn-gavhmi contains, includes ; so m-adAt-pariAatt attains. 
Sarn-ug-garihmi seizes ; samr pagganhati exerts ; Pa. agayha impose 
sible to grasp { agrhya- ). 


( b ) Sk. ghrsta- ' Pa. ug-ghattha, ug-ghatta crushed ; upa- 
ghattita knocked against; ghatta rubbed, knocked against; although 
we should expect the form we have here ghatta which 

gives us Pk, ghattdi falls ; in all these forms there is a hesitation 
in spelling. We have also the verb ghatteU to strike, beat, etc 
and ghattam striking, mn-ghattana, sanghatta oto. where the idea 
of rubbing, striking, is predominant. It would appear here that 

the final aspiration is lost on account of the initial aspirate, but 

in this case it is difidcult to explain the Sindhi form patto rubbed, 
which IS the normal development of Pk. ghattha- in Sindhi ( see 
Turner N._p. 153 a 39-42 ). We shall have to take into considera- 
ioxmg£a-^' KonkanI g^ce, to churn, in accepting the Pali 


connected with Sk! 

nkflt-Zakrh-,it is noteworthy that beside the change of-r- to 

w, L 

deal with perhaps pre-Pali terms ; for similar softening of con 

* - - . p. iblff. where we have parajika 

ouirrl^rhT’^“''““^“’ and from -uttseaa. Parti- 
cularly such changes are more frequent in proper names. . 

gaha house ( grha -) ; but a-giha and geha from *gihT- ( grha - ). 
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mya ( -trttya ) ; janibhati yawns (jrmbhate ). 

( a ) Of the roots in tr- we have trp-, tr ^ ; 

1. irpyate : Pa, tappati is satisfik, ° 

2. frsafo : tasati to be thirsty ( beside taihlyati, see below ) • 
torzte and thirst. 

( b ) Of the roots in dr-, dhr- there are drs-, drh- or drink 

and dhr ° ' » 

o 

1. addasahesaw (adrsaO, the doubling of the dental 
being due to contamination with addakkhi ( adrahsit ) ; -dasa see- 
ms {-djsa); -dasika to be seen {-drsilca-), appearing only in 
duddasika fierce ; the form*dassaii ( drsyate ) sees, perceives is 
hypothetical, the actual form being dissati. datthum {drd^tum), 
but datthu is from Sk. drstm, * 

‘ ); the cerebralised form is seen by 

the side of the dental in uddhata pulled out, uddhata lifted up from 
Sk. ud-dhrta-. 

O 

3. dalha firm, strong ( drdha- but in Vedio drlhd- ). 

( c ) There is only one root in nr-, and that is \rt~ ; natati 
dance ( %rtati); nacca dance ( nrlya -\ whence the forms mccaka, 
naccdti and naccuna ; the words wita and nataka dancer also come 
from natati 

§ 8. pathavh pathavi, earth {prlhivt)\ for other forms see 
§ 30. c, pasato-, pasada-^, spotted ( prsat - ) ; bhakuti superciliousness 
{bhrkuti-). 

( a ) There are no roots in jpr-, br- which develop into pa-, 
6a“" ; but of the roots in bhr- we have 6Ar-, and bhrsj-on bhfjj-', 

1. dpU-bhata, stolen ( bhrta - ) ; ub'bhata brought out, drawn 
QMt {ud-bhrla - ) ; O’ihata having taken away {ava-bhrta-) ipa-bhati^ 
present, bribe ( -bhrU - ) ; panbhatya ( -hhrtya -^ ) petting ; the read- 
iiigs in the last instance are varied, the dental and cerebral forms 
bieing present ; beside these we have bhacca^ to be carried {bhrtya-‘)i 

a servant (bhrta-)y already in Sk. ; bhati wages 

{bhrli - ) ; bhaiaka, hired servant ( bhrtaka - ) ; bhata, fed, reared 
(bhrla-). 

bhajj0 TO^Bts ( bhrjjd*i fries ). 

( b ) The following roots in mr- come under the -a- treat- 
ment J iwr-, mp-, ?wrs-, 
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1 . anamata where nobody has died ( -mrta- ) ; amata, 
ambrosia (amrta-)] matakam (not found in PED. , Zmr/afcam ) 
corpse ; maccu ( mrtyw- X 

2 . pari-mattha, rubbed, polished ( mrsta- from mrj- ) ; 
paZi'-ma/ifAa, polished {mrsta-); matta-, mattha, wiped, polished 
( mrsta- ) ; vi-mattha, polished, smoothed ; 

3. mornjati, manaii, crushes, destorys ( mrriati, smashes, 

slays ). 


4, Sk. mrsdti touches : Pa, anu-masati, touches ( anu-massa, 
having touched ) 5 amasati^ pati-rmsati, para-masati^ pari-masati^ 
masati, touches. 

Sk. mpta : ana-mattha, untouched ; a-mattha, touched ; para- 
mattha ; ( see pamuttha, pamussali § 15. c. 1. ) 

( 0 ) makkha hypocrisy {mrksa- or mraksa- concealment, 
hypocrisy, the latter being more likely, for mrksdh is a scraping 
instrument), maga (beside miga-Zmrga-) deer ; clay 

( mfttika ) 5 a-mattika earthern ware. 

§ 9. ( a ) The following are the roots beginnig with v - : t;r-, 
vrir, vrdh-, vrj-, 


1. Sk. vrtd- * Pa. -vata-, -mta - ; 

( i ) ana-vata^ uncovered 5 dvata^ covered ; o-vata^ obstructed : m- 
mta, uncovered, vi-vata-ka, open. 

( ii ) a-sam’-vata open unrestricted. 


. (Hi) avyamta, not occupied, careless ( has also the alternative 
form (^yamta ) may be either from Sk. a-vyaprta-, not engaged or 
oocilpied, or from Sk. a-vyS-vrta-, not covered or screened. 

( 3 ) Sk. vrtid - : Pa. vaUa~, vatta-. 

( i ) vaWa- adj. circular, n. circle; sam-vatta rolling on; Sk. 
vrth-: vattix- a wick ( perh.Zmrfo'ii-), enclosure, lining, 

circumference ( vrlti - ). 

{ii) upati-vatta gone beyond; ni-vatta returned; pari-vatta 
twisting; m-mtta uncovered ; Sk. w/fo- :Pa. vatli- : anu-vatti follow- 
ing ; a6fe-Mi-66atti, rebirth, becoming, whence abM-ni-bbattati ; rd- 
consitution ; m-vatti return; ana-vaUi not turning back. 

§ 22c ‘ vaddha - ; for other forms see 

fl ) after-growth; oibhi-vami increase ; 

i va44hi increase; sam-va44ha grown up; 
wealth grown up; wn up, 
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( ii ) vaddha- old. 

( 4 ) vr^pz-y vatta • dbhi-vatta rained upon ( so PED. ) ; the 

form to be expected is and we have actually vuttha- 

( see § 16 d. ) and there is the difficulty of explaining the loss of 
the aspiration; Andersons’s v. I of -vaddha- also does not 
explain this. 

( 5 ) Sk. vrjy(ae-7P&. vajjaU to be avoided. 

( b ) vaka wolf ( vrka- ) ; mdlS-vaccha ( Z-vrksa- ) a kind of 
ornamental plant or tree ; vanta a stalk vunfaka, vatzUka, etc. 
( vrnta- ), a-vavta without a stalk ; vasabha a bull ( v^sabha- ) ; 
vasala, an out-caste, untouchable ( vr^la- ). 

§ 10. sawMaJa chain, whence sawMaZj/ca { srhkhala) aathila 
loose. {*srthila~, of. Ved. srath-, Pk, sadhila- ; already present in 
Sk. as Mlhtla- ). 

The following are the roots beginning with s- •* sr-, arj-, atf~, 

amr~. 

0 

( a ) srtaZ sata : abhi- sata come together ; am-or o~sata with- 
drawn ; anu-sata followed by ; ann-vi-aata dispersed ; ua-sata run 
away ; o-sata having withdrawn ; nis-sata let loose ; pa-$ata let 
out, produced ( is from Sk. pra-sr- proceed, spring forth, extend, 
and not from pa-srj as PED. would have it ) ; partmsata heap of 
leaves. 

( b ) asam-sattha not mixed ( srsta-) ; o-aattha released ; pati- 
nis-sattha forsaken ; pali-sajjati loosens ( arjyate ) ; vinnupa-aattha 
unattacked ; id-aam-sattha separated ; vi-saattha let loose ; aam- 
sattha mixed up ; aajati lets loose ( arjali ) ; sattha dismissed. 

(c) o-tthata, otthata over ( sirta-) •, pa-tthata spread 

out ; sam-tkaia spread, strewn with. 

(d) awM-saafi ^recollection (smpi-); patissata thoughtful 
( -smrta ) ; sata remembered ( smrta- ) ; aati memory, mindfulness 
( smpi- ) ; and in all cmpds. of sati~. 

§ 11. Following are the roots in h- ; hr-, hrs-, 

( a ) Sk. hrta- 7 Pa, hata-, hata. 

( i ) ani-hata not thrown out ( anir-hrta- ) ; dbhi-hata brought, 
offered, presented ; ali-hata carried along ; ajjho-hata eaten, swall- 
owed ; ava-hata stolen ; a-visa-hata imperturbed ; a-hata brought ; 
ni-hata removed; pari-hata encircled; pa-kata assailed; hata 
carried off, taken. 
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( ii ) apa-hata driven off; u-hata lifted, raised ; vi~hatd broad ; 
sam-rWa narrow, close ; although Sk. sam-Arto has the sense of 
drawn together, ’’ this and the preceding may be more rightly 
connected with v/^n- to strike, hata- struck ; e. g.8am-hata com- 
posite; compact vi~hata repelled; 

( b ) pari-hattha gladdened {-hrsta-)-, pa-hattha-, sam-pa-hattha 
gladdened ; hatths, happy ; hassati is happy ( hr^yati ). 

( C ) hadaya heart ( hrdayar ). 

I 12. 

( a ) Sk. krtya-yPa. kicca duty ; a-kicca not to be done, and 
cmpds. ; aita-kicca one’s own business. 

(b) Sk. krcchra-yPa. kiccha (see also § 5b. for kasira-) 
ihiserahle, distressed, whence a-kiccka-labhin, obtaining with- 
difdculty or trouble. Sk. krtrtma-yV&. a-kiUima not artificial ; Sk. 
k'^ka-, krkam or krkda-, a kind of partridge, krkalasd- a lizard, 
kfkavdkuh a hen : Pa. kiki a blue jay or hen ; Sk. krsta- cultivated 
ground • Pa. kittha corn-filed (see § 5 c. 1. for kattka-, kaddfia- ). 
kinka black ( kr^a- ) ; for kanha see § 5 c. 1. kimi worm ( krmi- Sk. 
krirni-) vfhmoe kiwina covered with worms. lean, haggard 
(Jc^sa-)] 

(o) Sk, grddha- Fa, giddha greedy, agiddha not greedy; 
anu-giddha greedy after ; anu-gijjhaii to be greedy after (grdhyate). 
Sk. grdhra- J Pa. gijjha a vulture ; giddhi greed ( ^grddfd - ) ; pa- 
giddha greedy after; padi-gijjha hankering after {-grdhya-) \ 
pali-gedha^ pali-gedhin seem to be from -giddha-. anu-giridti to say 
after, to repeat, to approve or assent {grriati); argiha {grha-) 
houseless ; gihin ( grhin ) householder ; 

§ 13. ( a ) Uxia grass ( trrta - ) ; titta satisfied^( trptxir ), titti satis- 
faction {trpti - ) but tappUZ-irpyaie, see § 7 a. 

(b ) aUnddisa ( -drsa ), annddi ( -drs- ), anflddikklia {-drksa-) 
like another ; t-dtsa, e-disa ( -d'rsa- ) such like ; tddisa ( tddria- ), 
tadin{tadrn- tadri-) such like; tumhd-diaa (-dr^a)like you; 
madisai marisa ( -drsa ) ; yd-disa ( crdrsa- ), which like, whence 
yadisaka ; sarikkha like, resembling, ( sadrksa- ) dissati is seen 
( drsyat^ ), padissati to be seen ; for other forms see § 7. b. 1. 

Sk. drs^a-, drs^z- : Pa. dittha, ditthi ; atta-ditthi belief in a self ; 
qttanu-ditthi view of one's self; not d^ 
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restive, easy to be convinoed; a-dtttha invisible; anu-dittha 
theory ; diUha seen ; ditthi theory, especially a dogmatic one ; sarnr 
ditthi the visible world, whence sam-ditthika, visible. 

§ 14. ni-mmata-pitika orphan ( pitrka- ) ; pitika having a 
father ; pnttka back ( prsthd- ), whence pitthi-, pitthika, pitthi- 
mant, etc. pisodara having a spotted belly {prsodara- ) ; 

(a) bhatika (bhrdtrka-) brotherly Ihinka. young of an 
animal, particularly elephant (bhrnga-); bUnkara water jar, a 
bird ( bhrngdra- a golden pitcher, hhrngarl a cricket ) ; notice the 
devoicing of the Sk. consonant after the nasal in the Pali forms. 
bhisi a cushion, holster, bhisilcd a small bolster, ( 6m, brsi, vrgi, vrsi 
a roll of twisted grass, pad, cushion ). 

( b ) ajina-miga ( -mrga- ) a kind of deer ; mditka water 
course ( matrkd the veins on both sides of the neck ) ; a-mdtilaz 
( a-matrka ) motherless ; miga wild animal ( mrga- ), whence migi 
a doe ; migaya ( mrgaya ) a hunt ; 

§ 15. ( a ) vicchika ( vrscika- ) a scorpion. 

{hY sigala {srgala-, srgald-) a jackal; singa (srAga-) a 
]ioxn]aingara(sfhgnra-) erotic sentiment, finery, grace; singi, 
smgika- eto. bom singa- ; singivera {irngavera-) ginger; stwpAo- 
taka ( irngataka- cross-way ) a square where four roads meet ; 
silhila ( *srthikL-, Sk. iithilar, iithira- ) loose, lax ; for sathila see § 
10. saktd ( sakrt ) once. 

§ 16. -r-7-u-'. 

( a ) fcukkucca ( -krlya— ) bad act ; the words kutta, kuUaka 
are not to be derived from *krtr, as PED. suggests, but, kvita 
work, is from ftZpta- created, produced, kutiaka a woolen carpet, 
will be an extension of kutta- and not connected with k^ in 
“ karcU in the sense of weaving, ” for which we have *kartati, see 
Turner, N. 86 a 40, and in Pali kantati, Sk. ^krntati, and not kryatU 
as PED. gives. PED. mention kuttima in connection with kutta, 
but there is no separate entry and no reference ; if it exists it is 
to be connected with Sk. krltrima from which we have already in 
Sk. kuttima ( Wackernagel I. § 146 ), and Pa. kittima, see § 11 b. 

above. 

( b ) surtoti hears ( srnoti, influenced by sru- ? ). 

§ 17. Sk. prcchatiyP a. pucchati, Bk. prsta7"Pa. puttha- (^hir 
pucchah asks ; i-pucchah enquires after ; pati-pucchati enquires ; 

4 [ Annals, 0- B. R. 1. ] 
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pari-pucahaU inquires ; ananu-puttha not asked ; pati-puccha 
( -prccM ) inquiry ; puccha ( prccha ) question. 

(a) pttthavl,puthum{prtliivi) e&xtilsx\ see § 20 c. for other 
forms, puthu {prthu- ) numerous, ( Z-prlhak ) separate. 

( b ) Ihim ( bhrsa- ) strong ; bu 4 dha ( vrddha- ) aged, old ; see 
below for other forms, and also § 20 c. 

( 0 ) 1 . Sk. mrsyate, mrsta -7 Pa. mussati, -muttha • pa~mus- 
aati forgets ; pa-mattha forgotten ; pari-muttha forgetful ; pari- 
musaati vanishes ; musati ( mrsati ) betrays; sam- muttha confused; 
sam-mnaa ( -mrsd ) confusion ; musa ( mrsa ) falsely. 

. 2. mutihga, mudihga ( mrdahga- ) a small drum ; mudita, 

muduta ( mrduta ) softness *, mudu soft, muduka ( mrdu-ka ) flexible; 

mMuka (mdtrka-) genetrix, matrix, (but matika see above, 
§ 13 b. ). 

§ 18 . The following roots are subject to the -u- treatment: 
vr-, vrt-, vrdh-, vrs-. 

(a) apa-puridti(apa-vrrioti) opens ( a door, etc. ) ; 

bbuta ( -vrta- ) perfectly cooled ; a-sam-mta ( -vrta- ) not restrain- 
ed; U-vuta tied on, fixed on (but avata, covered, see § 9. a. 1. 
above), m-bbuta extinguished; ni-vuta surrounded; ni-bbuti 
( -vrti- ) cooling down ; ‘~'vundti ( wndti ) ; aam-vuta closed ; 

(b) anu-vuUi {vrtti-) supplementary explanation 5 vutti 
{ vrtti- ) conduct, whence vutiika ; vuttin ( vrltin ) behaving. 

{o)\,ati-vuddha,{vrddha-) very old-, abhi-vuddha grown 
up i abhi-vuddhi ( vrddhi- ) increase, growth, prosperity ; pa-vuddha 
grown up ; vuddha ; vuddhi ; 

2. increased, enriched; vudgtha old-, vuddhi; 

for other forms see § 20. 0. 

( d ) ati-vutthi ( -vr§ti- ) excessive rain ; abhi-ppa-vuttha 
ivrsta-) having rained; abhi-vuttha poured out; pa-vutthj; 
vutiha rained ( see vatta and vatfha, § 9 . a. 4. ) ; vutthi rain ; 

§ 19 . a-phuaati ( aprsdti ) feels pan-pputtha- ( sprsta- ) filled ; 
phuttka touched ; phusati ( aprsdti ) touches ; sam-pkuaati. 

( a ) Beside these changes we must also consider the 
changes in deolension. In the forms aatthUnam ( iaatrmm ), 
tatlAusu ( iaatrsu ), and in the thematic pitu-, and matu-, etc. for 
BiStr-, we see the same action. 
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( b ) In the compounds pituccha {pUr-svasr- ) paternal annt, 
niatucchS ( matr-^asr- ) matenal aunt, the same change is seen. 

(c) bhntuka. (bhrairka-) brother; satthuka (Sastrka-), 

satthvrvavna ( sasfr-varna- ) gold , in all this forms the -u- treat- 
ment predominates. 

§ 20. ( a ) -r-y-rar : brahant ( brhmt ) vast. 

^ ^ ; ati-bruheti ( -brmhayali ) strengthens, 
encourages, anu-bruheti practices, fosters ; pari-bruhaii ( -brthhaii ) 
augments, whence, bruhita, bruhana ; bruheti increases (brmhayati). 


aparuta {apa-vrta- ’^apavruta) open; paruta {pra-vria--- 

*pavTuta ) covered. 

rukkha ( ^vrksa- : vrukkha ) tree. 

§ 21. The°Pali forms abbulha drawn out, panbbulha surround- 
ed, go back to Sk. -brdha- or -vrdha- from brli- on the analogy 
of*Sk. brhanti Pa. ‘brahant, according to Wackernagel, which 
explains the doubling of the labial ( see AUindische Qrarnmalik, 
I. p. 32 ), and the long -u- is a trace of long -r- from Vedic. 

In § 4 mention was made of the absence of old examples of r- 
becoming ri-; Dr. Jain also mentions of their absence in Vedie 
( Panjabi Phondogy, § 99, p. 35 ), but we have one already in the 
SamUta period ; the two themes rsya- in Pgveda and risya in the 

other iSamftieos, beside the roots in Rgveda r?- Pie^oe. 

stab, ns- ( *0 injure, give us the earliest example of this 

change. From this we have in the Pali rissctii to be hurt ^ 

§ 22 The first point which strikes us in the classifying of 
these changes is the presence of labial consonants in the 
treatment. The only two exceptions in § 15 kukkucca and sujo& 

may be explained through assimilation of the vowel in the first 

.nd tie thematic form in to ..coni The tarn. 
a b c are due to Sk. forms like pitub. matuh, bhratuh, etc. Thus 
to only two developmenle «Mch matte, aie to “ndn- treat- 
ment.. Before considering these treaments we shaU bring Ic- 

irethor examples of donUe or multiple treatment of to same. 

gethei exa ^p ^ , 1 , fixe, form we have 

Marathi «n»! bear ; in Pk. we have to from riccJm which givesjm 
M. rls, H. a. riel, Panjabi riah. Corresponding to thka we ha 
Pk. nkkha- ; as in to case of the treatment of Sk. r t ere a eon 
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fusion witk regard to the treatment of Sh -fo- ; Professor Turner 
regards the cch development as the normal one for Marathi, and 
perhaps also for Gujarati and Sinhalese and for the North-west 
of Dardio group. ( See his Position of Romani in Indo-Arya% § 14 ). 
Sk. rtia- *• Pa. but in ompds, -arxa as in sa^ria, anaria. 

( b ) Sk. krcchra- * Pa. hasira, kiccha ; Sk. krsria- * Pa. Icaxtha^ 
kirfha ; Sk. krsta- J Pa. kattha-, ka4dha-, hittha ( cornfield, as oppos- 
ed to “ drawn ) ; Sk. krttrima- *• Pa. kittima-, kuttima- ; Sk. grlwr > 
gaha, gilm, gihin, etc.; Sk. trpyatey trpfa-, trpth* Pa. tappati, 
tittai titti ; from drs we have on the one hand -dasa-, addasa, damka^ 
and on the other, -disa-, -risa-, ditthi^ dittha^ dissati, etc. ; maga 
beside -miga-^ migaya from Sk. mrga-; Pa. sathiia, sithila, from 
Sk, ^irthira - . 

( 0 ) Sk. vrthivi J Pa. pathavl, pathavi^ puthavl^ puthuvi ; beside 
masati and mattha in the sense of touching, we have mussati, 
but the first series is from 7nrs- to touch, and the 
second from mrs- to forget ; beside vata, vata^ we have vuta from 
Sk. vrta - ; vatta, vatti vatti beside vutti from viith ; va4d]ia, va44kh 
vaddhat vu44l^i vud(}hif vuddha from Sk. vrddha - ; ^vatta ( doubt- 
ful form ) beside more regular vuttha, vutthi ( vrsta--, vrsti ). 

§ 23. Observations on the i development kiccaAkrtya^ due 
to palatalisation by y in the second syallable ; Pa. kasira is the 
normal development with svarabhakti, in kiccfia there is no svara- 
bhakfi and the same palatalising action is to be seen as in the 
former case, kittima duo to assimilation of the second syllable ; 
Mki due to onomatopoeia ; kittha in the specialised sense of corn- 
field only; kiriha is due to borrowing of the form from those dialects 
where svarabhakii takes place and gives the form kisaij, ; kimi may 
also be from Sk. krimi where -r- has already become -ri- in Sk. 
from Vedio krmi-\ all the forms of the Sk. root grdh-Q,xe affected by 
the palatalisation of the form grdhyate: the only form which 
has escaped this treatment is tappati, but here we have titta titti ; the 
influence of Sk. tarpayati is to be seen on it. Similarly dissati is 
influenced by drsyate^ whence dittha, ditthij etc. ; dassati is in* 
fluenced by Sk. darsana, darsayati, etc. In the double treatment of 
matuka • matika there is a contamination with the suffix -dka 
in the second case, and of -ka in the first case ; this will 
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explain forms like bhatiJca, pitika, etc. The confusion of giha and 
gaha is already seen in Sk. gehd-, and must go back to a very 
early period. The same is true of dtMla ; in the case of Sk. words 
in ir- the palatalising influence of s is seen in Pali si- . The re- 
maining examples are the only ones where we have this dialecti- 
cal development, which must be attributed to borrowing. 

§ 24. It is thus clear from a study of the development of r in 
Pali that the a treatment is the predominant one, and the other 
treatments are only incidental to borrowing from neighbouring 
dialects where these were either inherent or else borrowed in 
their turn. Comparing this with a study of A.tokan Inscriptions 
we shall have to place Pali along with the South-west dialects. 
Further evidence for this will be seen in the history of the 
cerebrals, the treatment of ks and such allied themes which 
together determine the position of a dialect in Indo-Aryan. 

§ 25. The abbreviations and references used in this sketch : 

Turner, N. Nepali-English Dictionary. 

Bloch, J. Formation de la langue Marathe. 

Jain, Phonology of Panjabi. 

FED. Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary. 

QPD. Critical Pali-English Dictionary, ed. Trenckner. 

Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik. 

Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen. 

Sk. Sanskrit ; Pa. Pali -, Pk. Prakrit; M. Marathi ; G. Gujarati; 

P. Panjabi ; H. Hindi. The others are self evident. 
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By 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m. a. 

Part II 

( 3 ) 1250-1400 A. D. 


Of the works belonging to this period the Krtyacara of 
Sridatta Upadhyaya, the Krtya-ratnakara of Candesvara, the Para- 
sarahhasya of Madhavacarya and the Madana-parijata of Madana- 
pala are examined below. The famous encyclopaedic work entitled 
Caturvarga-drUamam of Hemadri also belongs to this period. As 
it has not been possible for us to procure a printed copy or a 

Ms. of even a part of this work, it has been left out of considera- 
tion here. 


The Krtyacara of Sridatta Upadhyaya ( 1275-1310. A. D. ) 

The Krtyacara^ also called the AcarMarsa, of Sridatta, who is 
one of the most famous NibandhakSras of Mithila, is a manual of 
the daily duties of the Vajasaneyins and deals with the sipping 
of water, brushing the teeth, morning bath, prayer, muttering the 
mantra, study of the Vedas, offering libations of water to the gods 
and manes, daily worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, feeding guests, 
etc. It does not recognise the authority of the Tantras, nor does 
ft refer to them even once. The Tantric element, which it has 
imbibed, is very little and is found only in the case of the VaidikI 
samd^a, which requires the citation of the mantras like ‘ Om 

svahEavaoayahuqi,’‘Oin.bhur-bhuvahsvahastraya phat,’ etc. 

( xol, 44 ). 

Ihe Kftya-ratndhira of Candesvara ( 1314-1370 a. d. ) 

— of Candesvara , the minister of Harasimhadeva of 
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^ Continued from The Annals of the 
Institute, Vol. XY ( 1933-34 ), pp. 220-235. 
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OniveSy Ms? 

folios being lost and maL Ih damaged, many of its 
oeing lost and many others damaged at the sides. 
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Mithila, is the first section of a digest called Smrti-ratnakara or 
simply Katnakara, It ‘ deals in 22 tarafigas with the discussion 
of Dharma ( its real nature, its rewards, means of knowing it and 
the occasions for it ), the various vratas and observances in the 
several months from Caitra, the observances in the week, the 
Sun's passage into a new sign, eclipse on the new-moon day etc/^ 

This work is familiar with the worship of the Sakta deities. 
Among the festivals of the hemanta-kala, the worship of the godd- 
ess Syama ( i. e. Kali ) is one. This worship is to be accompanied 
with songs, instrumental music, dance of harlots, worship of 
women and intoxicating drinks.^ 

The authorities quoted in the Krtya-ratnakara are the Purapas, 
the Upa-puranas and the Stnrti works but never the Tantras, the 
A-gamas or the PMcaratra Sarhhitas. The Puranas and the Upa- 
puranas drawn upon are the Bhavisya, Matsya, Agneya, Brahma, 
Varaha^ ViS^u-dharmoLtara^ Visriu, Skanda, Padma. Kalika^ Levi 
and Adityx. 

The Parasarabhasya of Madhavacarya ( 1300-1385 A. D. ) 

The Parasarabhasya^ of Madhavacarya, the most famous writer 
on Dharma-Sastra of Southern India, is much more a digest on 
civil and religious law than a mere commentary. It is a volu- 
minous work extending over nearly 2300 printed pages. In this 
work Madhava, like Devanabhatta, draws upon the Brahmarida- 
Purdrta to prescribe the painting of the urddhvapundra and 
other sect-marks resembling a lamp, a wick of a lamp, a bamboo- 
leaf etc. ^ He quotes Satyavrata to show that the urddhvapundra 
purifies even a Candala and makes him worthy of respect.® He 
also recommends, by quoting Harlta, Gautama, Prajapati, Vyasa, 
Yama and Manu, the use of a rosary of beads during muttering 
the mantra. 

1 Kane, History of Bharmakasira, Vol. I. p. 366. 

2 * bhojyaiii vi^esatab karyara ^rotavyam gita-vaditarii I 
drastaryam pum^oali-nrtyatii pujaniyas tatha striyah tl 
navan-oa madyam pStavyam madyapai^ ca yathakramaip \\ 

hima-pu jS i 

S Edited by V. S. Islampurkar, Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

4 ParUharabhU^ya, Vol, I, part i, pp. 266-7. 

5 Ibid. , pp. 267-6, 
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Though Madhava quotes the Agtd-P., Kurma-P. andaSmrti 
workJ^mrWam Uo show that the different sectaries 
the Vaisnavas, Sams, Erahmas, Sauras, Saktas and othe ( 
should worship their gods with their respective mantras » h^T 
cribes the method of the worship of Visnu and Siva only for 
method of the worship of the former god. he draws upl^ 
Aivamedhika ( Mahdhharata ). the Agneya ( i. e. Agni-P ) Lit • 

yanaandthe Z™-P. According to the first of these’, a lotus 

). havmg filaments and eight petals, is to be drawn 
on the altar on which Visnu is to be worshipped and the sectarkn 
mantras of eight or twelve syllables, the Vedic mantras, or he 
Purusa-sukta are to be used ( cf. Vol I n Sfifi 1 a * 

sun. an altar or an image and the mantra to be used is Je 

Purusa-sukta. The sixteen verses of this sukta are to be n . 

god. These 16 verses are also to be cited durine the *• 

c®.of.e.tendoft.,.Mngs.ea.pM„n e.e. 

Siva, Baudhayana and the Kurma-P. are drawn upon 

Madh_ava explains the word ‘ ca ' in Pardsara-sc^mMta I 30 
( samdhya snanam japo homo devatanam ca pujanam 1 ‘tn { i f 
the worship of the preceptor (euru-nfn-'i -i j luciude 

.be and Manu t the “A™!!' 

aeeond « , 

refais to the ‘ Vaisnavsgama ■ and the • '‘® 

tion with the unity of God * A Saivagama m conneo- 

.o«..b.i.htba.iL«ofdis.t:rdr“t' ‘r 

and olhets, the non-pertormanoe of the LtL Z 

6re and the gods does not InToIve sin. ^ snperiors, the 

The Mad.napUa ( ismdoo A. p ) 

inough the name of Kinsr • 

— g Ma dancepala is connected with the 

* Ibid. , pp. 364-5. ~ -- 

* Ibid. , pp. 376-7. 

® Ibid. , p. 377. 

* Itud. , pp. 210 and 209 respectively. 
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Madam-pWrijata, he is not the real author of the wtark. It was 
compiled by Vi^vetvarabhatta under his patronage.’ 

In this work ® there is very little Tantrio element. It reco- 
gnises only the Vedic saifadhyS which requires the invocation of 
the goddess Gayatrl and the nySsa of the different syllables of the 
Gayatrl mantra on the different parts of the body. It also gives 
directions about the painting of the sect--marks urddhvapundra 
eftc. after mid~d'ay bath and the use of the japa—mals during the 
niutbering of the mantra. According to it, the worship of Visnu is 
to be doim with the Purusa-sukta, the verses of which are to be 
placed on the different parts of the body after the direction of 
Yogi-Yajnavalkya. In the worship of Brahma and other gods 
also the respective Vedic mantras are to be used. If any body is 
unable to use the Vedic mantras, be may use the mantras like 
‘ Visnave namah, ’ ‘ Brahmane namah ’ etc., or he may ‘ worship 
his god according to his own initiation if it is not contradictory 
to the Vedas K Though the ifadchfici-parijutd thus appears to reco- 
gnise the non-Vedic initiation, it does not recognise the authori- 
ties of the Tantras, the authoritative works quoted by it being the 
DharmaSastras and the Furanas. 

( 4 ) 1400-1500 A. D. 

Of the Nibandhas belonging to this period, we shall examine 
the Altj/acam-paddAafo' of Vidyakara Vajapeyin, the Vrata-kala- 
viveka and the D:irgotsava-viveka of Sulapani and the Tiriha-cinta- 
raaiM of VacaspatimlSra. 

The Mtyuoara-paddhati of Vidyakara Vajapeyin ( 1370-1500 A. J>. ) 

The Nityacdrapaddhaii* of Vidyakara Vajapeyin, who is one of 
the most noted Nibandhakaras of Orissa, detds with the morning 
duties of the people, the sacraments from impregnation to mar- 
riage, maintaining the sacred fires, muttering gayatrl and the 

J Kane, Mst. of DharmaSasira, Vbi I, pl>. 

® Fubliahed in the Bibl. Ind. Series, €al<ctftta. 

3 Evam itareSSm apl BrabifiSdinarii pnianaiii karyaifa tat-^kat-prakarair 
Vaidikair-matitraib \ tad-alakt'au tat-tan-namadheya-mantrair name’iniaib 
pujayet I athavE Vedaviruddba-syadiksanueSrepa tE deratl^anam | 
Madana-parijuta, p. 300. 

« FiMished in tbe Bibl. Tnd. Series, Calouita. 

6 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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pranava, painting the seet-marks, the characteristics of the aksa- 
mala, the determination of the places for the nyasas, the different 
kinds of initiation, the method of purascarana, the worship of 
Visnu, Siva, Durga, Gane&a and others, toe different kinds of 
vratas, and so forth. 

Though Vidyakara calls himself an ‘ agnicit ’ at the colophon 
of his work' and seems to belong to the school of the Vajasa- 
neyinsi® his vi ork is highly imbued with Tantric elements* On the 
authority of the Varaha-P.^ the Uahabharata, Yogi-Yajnavalkya, 
the Aditya-P,^ Atri and the Devl-P*, Vidyakara establishes the 
authoritativeness of the Pahoaratra Sarhhitas.^ He explains the 
verse 

* alabhe Vaidik5nah-ca Pahcaratrodltena ye I 

acarena prapadyante te mam-apsyanti manavah li 
of the Varaha-P. to mean that the directions of the Pancaratra 
Samhitas can be followed even by those who are entitled to follow 
the Vedic method.^ According to him, the authority of the Panca- 
ratra Samhitas cannot be rejected as non-Vedic, because ‘in the 
Pancaratra ( Samhitas ) there is not even any possibility of con- 
tempt to the Vedas, the Vedic mantras etc. being accepted in all 
cases/ ® 

In the Nityacarapaddhati the use of the sectarian mantras 
‘ namo Vasudevaya ‘ namo Narayanaya ' etc. and the perfor- 
mance of the nyasas and mudras are required both in the Vedic 
and the non-Vedic acts. Along quotation is given on kamya 
samudra-snana. This bath requires the drawing of a raandala in 
which the eight syllables of the sectarian mantra ‘ Om namo 


1 iti ^rimad-agnioid-Vidyakara-Yajapeyi-krtau 'N'ityaoSre . 

2 Of. tata-pSda-padambhojam natvS VajasaneyinSm | 
nityarthahnika-krtySni likkyante tat-prasadatah 1 

Nityacarapaddhati, p. 2. 

ii NityacUrapaddhati, pp. 506f. 

^ ata eva- ‘ alabhe Vaidikanan-ca * ^ ’ iti yat tatraivoktam tatra 

V aidika-vidhyasambhave’pi PancarStrokta-vidhimatrepa Bhagavat-praptih 
kimucyate tat-sambhava iti Pafioaratra-prasamsevartho na tu VaidlkSnadhi- 
karipa eva tatradhikara iti.— Ibid. p. 507. 

® na hi Pancaratre V eda-vidvesa-sambhavanapyasti sarvatra Vaidika- 
mantrSdi-parigrahSt * 

Nityacarapaddhath p, - 
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Narayanaya * are to be placed*, the performance of ahga- 
nyasa and kara-nyasa with the syllables of the above mentioned 
mantra ; fche ITarayana-kavaoa ; the identification of one’s own 
self with Hari; the salutation to the King of the holy 
places ( i e. the sea ) with the mantra ‘ tvam agnih. ' etc; and so 
forth. After bath Vasudeva is to be worshipped with the mula- 
mantra in a lotus ( padma ) drawn in a small square. This lotus 
should have filaments and eight petals and the eight syllables of 
the mantra are to be placed on it.^ 

Vidyakara recognises three kinds of Visnu-worship— Vedic. 
Tantric and mixed ( miSra )l He holds that in the morning wor- 
ship of Visnu, the method of the Pancaratras must be followed by 
those who are initiated to the worship of the god but the mid-day 
worship is always to be done with the Purusa-suklal The Pan- 
caratra method of worship is not, however, compulsory with 
those who are not initiated Vaisnavas^ Yidyakara next gives, in 
pp. 513-554, a detailed description of the Pancaratra method of 
Visnu-worship on the authority of the Tantras such as the 
jMnarnimt ^aradWaka, Prdpaftcasara, commentary called Jfia- 
nmvarupa on the Prapanoasara and Ndradtya-kalpa, all of which 
are drawn upon. This method of worship invloves the frequent 
performance of the nyasas (viz^ matrka-nyasa, lipi-nySsa* tattva- 
nySsa etc. ), purification of the hands with the astra-mantra, 


1 Ibid. , pp. 108-1 10. 

2 Vaidikas-Tantriko miiro Vispor vai trividho makhah 1 
traySpSm Ipsitenaika-vidhinS Harim aroayet n 

Ibid. , p. 510. 

S smaranti ca — 

* prStas tu pujayed Vispu± PancarStra-vidhanatab | 
madhyabne tvaroayen nityaiii suktena Purusasya oa u 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ibid. , p. 511. 

^ grhIta-Bhagavad-diksena Panoaratrokta-vidhinS ava^yarp pUjS 
kapya ^ p. .507. 

4 Cf* ‘ mama Sastrani vabiskrtya asmakaib ya * ityadi-vakye grbita-Vispu- 
diksasya Vaispavasyaivava^yakab Panoaratra-vidhir nanyesaiii I p. 511, We 
speak of * initiated Vaisnavas* because Vidyakara mentions some people wbo 
were neither purely Vaisnava nor purely Saiva but were equally devoted to 
the two gods. Cf. Nityacara-^pad*, p. 155, 
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strikiag the palms ttiice against, each ofclier, Mocking; tljc qnar- 
ters, pnriioaticn of the elements, perfbiriaanoe of the mndias (viz t 
dhenu-mudra, yont-mioidrS, tankkarmndfai etc. )», the worship of 
the nine, &ktrsi and the wse of the Tantric mantras at eveiy step. 
It is not that the Tantr k elemeidia ignie pcomtaenili:^ in the ^( i§pr 
worship atenei. The warship of Siva also is imhued with Taptiie 
rMaals, the anthofities gnoted being: the Mmtmval*,, the PmpaRmh 
s5ra and the IMgofP} The wordiip of Gapeta, Sirya, Brahms 
and others also are not free from Thntrie elements, thongh the^ 
are mainly Buranic. |n the DnrgS-pnja, which is. Sskta, the 
worship of the sword and the animal for saoiihee is to be done- 
after the Tantrikas, the Tantric mantras and processes being 
employed.^ The, medium of wctship should he a linga, padnka, 
pratima, citra, tritikha, khadga, iala or h?daia..* 

Vidyakaia hss great faith in the sanctifying power of the 
seet-inarks urddhvapnndra, tripupdra and others resembling the 
bamboo-leaves, lamps, lotus-buds etc. The first two are as compul- 
sory ( nitya ) for the sectaries, as the sacred thread ( yainopavltavat 
nityam dharyaih-p. 148 ),. The urddhvapundra is meant fox the 
¥aisnavas and the tripundra,. for the Saivas, The Vaisnavas. can 
also paint the latter along with the former. The painting of the 
other sectrmarks is baaed on. usage. ( samacarat The painting 
of these sect-marks is to be attended with kaBa.-t.uddhi,, nyisa 
and the citation of Tantrio mantras. 4 The Vaisnavas are further 
required to paint on their body the figures of the weapons ( coimh, 
disc, club etc. ) and different incarnations, (lish, Tortoise, Boar 
etc.) of VisDu with wooden blcefca Such painting, it is believed, 
makes Visnu reside in the body of the devotee. ' 

The Vaisnavas are directed to wear wreaths made of tulasl 
wood, dhatrl fruit, padmaksa, or tudrak§a. Before use the tudra- 
ksas are to be purified by muttering the Tantrio spells ‘ Oih hrim 
hrliii hurh lum ’ etc. hundred and eight times on each of them. * 

» IMd., pp. 555^578. 

8 Ibid. , pp. 609-618. 

» Ibid. , p. B79. 

* Ibid.,p.3S«. 

5 Ibidi , p. 153— * STa-delM yo lifebeU" Mdirtiih. Matsya-KuniiSdikidi inaiBal 

_ debe tasya pravisto* kaA Sudicndb-tasya tu sarvadS n 

6 Ibid., P.161. ■ " 
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Vidyakara belie’ires deeply in the powers of the nyasas and 
mmdras. He says ‘'One should plaoe the syallahl^ of the snantra 
for endowing oneself successfully with divinity. The raksasas 
take away ( the fruits of ) those acts which are not accompanied 
with the nyasa& ” ’ It is undoubtedly due to this belief that the 
nyasas are often directed to be petformed. The worship of the 
gods and the sarhdhya require the performance of the nyfsas 5 the 
painting of the sect-marks is to be attended with nyasa, kara- 
siuddhi etc. ; the muttering of the pranava after smartarhoma is 
to he precedied with prSipayamai ahga— nyasa, kaEa*nyaisa, kavaea 
and digrvandbana ; * bhuta-^uddhi, nytsa etc, are to be performed 
before muttering the sectarian mantras ; * the Brahmar-ySga re- 
quires nyasa ; * the prapanca-yaga also requites lipi-nyisa ( with 
the citation of Tantric bljas )„ tattvarnyasa, ahga-nyasa, kara- 
nyasa, vytpaka-nyasa and mndra;® in ease of mistake in japa, 
acamana and nyasa are to be performed before resuming it ; and 
so forth. 

VidySkara recognises both the Tantric and the Puranie initia- 
tion, The former is of four kinds Kriyavatl, Varnamayl, KalSvati 
and Vedhamayl. Vidyakara describes the methods of these initia- 
tions by quoting numerous verses from the Panoaratra SamMtas 
and the Tantras. e The mantra to be imparted to tbe disciple is 
to undergo puraScarana, because the mantra which has not under- 
gone purasearana is as worthless as a lifeless body. % Dravana, 
bodhana, vaSlkarapa, pidana, toana etc. also ate required for 
mantra-si'ddhi. 

Though YidySkara bimself is not free from Tantric influence^ 
he does not; support the anti-Yedio rites and custorns of tbe 

> mantrSksarSipii viByasad devata-bhSva-siddhaye \ 
karmano nySsaMnasya grhnanty-eya hi rSksasSh n 

IMdf. , p. dfti. 

2 Ibid., pp. 378-9. 

S Ibid., p. 388. 

* Ibid., p. 395. 

5 Ibid. , pp. 396f. 

« Ibid. , pp. 435f. 

7 jivabiBo yathn daM sarva-kataiasu na k^amab | 
puta^ostaBablno'pi tatbS niaB,tro*pi kirtMab u 

IWdi, P.454. 
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Tantras, On the authority of the PurSnaB, the MahUbharata and 
Yogi-Yaj. , he classes the anti-Vedic Vama-PaSupatas with the 
untouchables. ’ 

The works of Sulapani ( 1375-1460 A. D. ) 

Sulapani, who is one of the most noted Smrti-writers of 
Bengal, is the author of a good number of Srarti works of Tarying 
lengths, viz. Prayascitta-uveka, ^raddha-viveka, JDolaydlra-viveka 
Satnbandha-viveka, TUhi-viveka, Durgotsava-viveka, Vasanti-viveka 
Vratakala-viveka, Rasayatra-viveka and Samkranti-mveka. He has 
also written a concise commentary, named Dipa-kalika, on the 
Yajftavalkya-Smrti. The Mss. of all these works are available 
in the Dacca University Library. 


Except the Vratakdla and the Durgotsava-viveka, none of the 
remaining works of SulapSni betray any Tantric influence. There 
is also no reference to or quotation from any Samhita, Agama or 
Tantra in these latter works. In the Vratakala-viveka, on the 
other hand, verses have been quoted from the Hayasirsa-pafica- 
rafra and the in connection with the proper time 
for the Sivaratri-vrata. * In the Durgotsava-viveka,^ Sulapani 
quotes the Tantras and the Paficaratra Samhitass to support or 
supplement the directions of the Puranas and Upa-puranas 
which he has generally followed in his work. For example, the 
Matsya-sukta is quoted to enumerate the places where the worship 
of the Devi is forbidden; the ^rada-lilaka is quoted for the 
mantra used in the consecration of the image ; the ‘ Tantra ’ for a 
different composition of the panca-gavya ; the Naradiya-kcdpa for 
a list of the nine gems’; the M&hakapila-pancaratra and the 
Kapi^apancarmra in connection with homa and homa-kunda- 
and so forth._ These quotations and the use of the Tantric mantras 
. 71 recognises the 

authority of the Tantras and the PSncaratraSamhitas at least in 

religious matters. 


Ibid. , pp. 127-8. ~ ■ — 

Dacca University Ms. No. 1578C. 

Vrataknla-viveka, fols. 7b and 8b. 

Polished by the Sanskrit Sshitya Parisad. Calcutta. 
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Of the Puranas and the Upa-puranas, Sulapani quotes the 
Bhavisya, Kalika, Bhamwottara, Devi, Liiiga, Skanda, Nandilmvara, 
Brluxt-Nandikesvara, Nandi, Bhdgavata, Brahma, Agni, Visriu- 
dharmottara and Siva-rahisya. Of these the Bhamya, the Kalim 
and the Devl-P. have been drawn upon more frequently than the 
others. One of the quotations made from the Kalika-P. is impor- 
tant in that by it Sulapani, unlike Raghunandana, supports the 
use of wine in the worship of the goddess. ’ 

The Tirtha-cintamavd of Vacasapatimi§ra ( 1425-1480 A, D. ) 

VaoaspatimiSra, the foremost Smrti-writer of Mithila, is tbe 
author of a large number of Smrii works, of which the Tlrtha- 
cintamani is one. Though in the Tirtha-cintamani ( ASB ed.), the 
author deals with the holy places as described in the Puranas, it 
is not totally free from Tantrio elements. It has long quotations 
from the Brahma-P, on sea-bath and the subsequent worship of 
Narayana. The bath requires ahga-nyasa, kara-nyasa and Nara- 
yana-kavaoa. The worship requires a mandala containing the 
fiture of a lotus, purification of the body, anga-nyasa, kara-nyasa, 
dig-bandhana, mudras etc. Though these practices are originally 
Tantric, they have been puranised. The mantra used for the 
nyasas is the sectarian one ‘ Om namo Narayanaya ’ . The 
mantras for invocation etc. are purely Puranic, the mystic 
monosyllabic terms being seldom used. In the Tirtha-cintamani 
there are also references to the worship of Siva and Surya. In 
these worships, Vacaspati holds after the Brdhma-P, , the Agamic 
and Tantrio mantras may respectively be used in place of the 
Vedio. 2 

That Vacaspati mitra admits the authority of the Tantras at 
least in religious matters is evidenced by his quotations from 
the RUmdrcana-candrika and the Kuldrvava-tantra in the section 
on the worship of the goddess VasantI in the Krtya-cintamani. 

1 vihitavihita-valim-Sha Kalika-pura^iam-— 

#*###*** 

kusmap^Q-tn-iksu-dapdam ca madyam asavam-eva ca | 
ete vali-sama jneyas trptau chaga-samah smptah \ 

# * ^ # 

Durgotsava-viveka, pp. 18-19« 


2 Tlrthci'‘cintama'fiii pp. 185 and 187. 
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^ [ Annals, B. 0. Rf I. ] 
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mr^ ” i gf^- 

sm^rpn^oT ?r?'TT^T^ 5 qjrtsf^ ^- 

tpw ^ 8 =n 5 Ts=ar?t 


X[W 3 TTTI^^ irfafsTrac i ?-t^^* 

3n?*T?3 ?Tr3% i ?-^o* 

fTH TTfwr^ srfirTmraT 

sf I ^ % 3 n‘'TT'!T 5 Tr^%sr iri%qT 'U* i H «‘ 4 idL wrt- 

?T3? tn? R#tw %^qm 

1^ ^T fa%?^^rqRqrsfq w g ;% ? r r# 

%t^qTq-ir ?ft 3 t4: i s^miimrT 

5fr^q>»j'3*rnq' f^’^vra’’ fnr’^: ^a: i at 

a^^aota 3TRfFfrT3a ^T^^^araar aa mK av^araS mtvra ^- 
ofra: i ar^aar sa^qaitfi'a: ^a afritaa i fT^Rfs^araRW aaama^fa 

«ra^aw at T^%^aa arpara; i ?•?•?< 
altar atift^jjra: araarfataa^Ta; i 

lia s^sarfar^a ag'aat tr^araaraaaraita #qa pra a?a- 
aaraar ^aa-ararra i asaaraa^aa a gaa af^^ta ar ga^rarft- 
aar?[^a i^ati^araa^a aaafrmasa aiT%t i arsaar arrafa- 
araaltfaT afati%a a^ a«t^ ^arfraaaaraara gafforttr 
a^r Tartfa mta aTsaar wrfa ^ ara a ]%aa i aaaaralTasaafaTr- 
^^araa^a i^q ^ gr ra pa^r aw a^at #a af%«ta ar ijRa: 

fit ^f^aa II 


a»ant ’TT'ta #l%fTfrfr^it aara^ i 
aaraffafTa»a laar: awrrrvftaa ii 
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^(Tk fit rT^rfr f^fR^Rrvfnit I 

^fRcTRwfr (? -HVS. ? ) %#Tmw 

irfnTR?rR»wt5ft 3^Trfr>ifr?%^ xrfHTT^mRr^'r^iTr rfiTrt ir^- 

^W'TVTRrnS^mTHSTW’OTR’qT^r^^T^ “STt irT|'»Rfr|”(?-HH-?) 

#Jr*TRfR?T%i?r'rrjr*f^?Tirf r«Tr5rar?^i ^^R^ir^Tcrq-T 7 

^^^f^jTTor^sjTfq'^rr^ftfr »Tf’T??^r5R^T?r?:JTfa[<Rf^3T«r 
Hr^TRfgriTfJrfJ^T i 3TRHR?«TgfTT^ ^ 

i%frR i^iT?fH 'fi^'fTTTRt aT3^TrfSr^R^ntrrR*r|5?rci^ ?n=3TRj*rir?T- 
Wrf^TB'T^'T cTW ^TS’SJTT^^ «1'^* f r^'ftff^Tf^rt^ ^cTif?5T''TrJr*T- 

^ W*Tr^^r ^!Et?r i %^'n^TTPtTfHT?Tg-orirWrt^R!T- 

^qroTRrcRqr “ arr^f ji^^RTRra: ” ( ) frqn^rs^Rq- >^»TT^TtT- 

sT^s^TH^rr %?^R5rgT^^r^^. 
’^ftiT ^?5r:TrfH5?rRfrij; K5fi% g cr^nTra-^iRern%g^rt5T?q- gr 

f^HT I 5TT?T «grr^: i ^r?«T 

I %fRfRcfr^nt 3T^t I 3Rt 3-qT^Trft^R'ilT^ I «Tr^??r 

»T?nTRcr^t7 ^r^r«?T?RT%it i 

HfTf^W^'TcTqr tfT ^TTTHT^^RTiTRrTt #T^g; | 

jfiR^TiTJTrton^BipT^JT^Rtit'Rt^tjfNq’a i ^^t^gRrrftR 
HT^RfRi^r ^itwRTr^pTF^rnnit i 

^ iRgRfi'it s^qjfT; sfsfRs^r: ^RrRr5?n^- 

^<Rr ^?I5R^^^TTT^^TT 'RrgR^mnTTRTqT#^-^ rR^^^mRTRlTOT 

^ 35fr^^ , ^ ^ 

I ir-r^ HR«TTt ^ gr^trT I fit ^pR- 

lETrvTJmrH^^R^far# ^ fisrg^JSRRnt ^rft i TRg-Rfht 

arrRiTsrq-^^t fg arsir^rJrir^Rtrt'sjigt'it gtrgjiTtsT? %gf’mrjftg. 
gmrggRgssm^g Tr'?r%??rw srtimRqTgg gcTgr^grgT^inrt^it 
tRfgsr^'W^-fTfRrg ’T'grR'r^ri^^g^ griRgg w?Rrrfift^^gn%'8?r- 
^isg^TT'R K^Rfw 5T ^psgt II 

* * * # 

fl' sgTOTgrr i^ Rn^^f M i 

fitRin t^'gr^R 3-^t7g?gT5T^ wrg; TN?rP!rRcrf^F?r- 
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%^Tr5r5ft?T?t srr f^^rT?r«q'PTr- 

7g#H% H^cT^ ir^T«^r% ?? Tff mRcfT%% g'^q-flTof -R^^r cFfTT- 

?nfR^«rr^f R xrlr5rTsftf%??iTg; ^- 

S^R’^TTRri^RTTfrRR t^TF- 
q^=R5FITH ^l^TH^’f^RfTRcTTWR?^^ ^fTTOmfT^nrR- 

^<TR^n^T?5r?r^^<iT ithjt grr 'Fsrr^itf^ ?r i 

?Tf #RR:t t ?rrRT^?ri%^rrTJ^ 1 
^snm^fRR 5^mn%^iir ^ht i „ y 
?FT%# f%RTT«f ^ JT^twcrra; u 

qr'R cr^r ^ ^i^irrJrreR^ ’^rnst 1 

y sr^ifg; S^'nfs'^T^^'oT 

HT^Tt R HR^TIRq’ ’T??T?EftMHF^ ?F«rT5^g' I 

^r^RHRf5=«T^^ 5in'^H»TfT«rTRTR*raR5¥j'nn^^ rRq-n^R 

H«im HTSTf^^R g;?TT'd*Vr{rKR qrT^f^H: q?«R^q' 

R^gr si'^»Tqrq*qRR^ ?i?sRff^rmRTqR?TH5iT^Rj% 1 fqTsffcr5T' 
g?rRtqgfTRrR?q«RRqTq 

HRPflT^: sr%f^: I 3TRT^ «5rt% VsfHqfqTBnr^R^oT 
TTfRiTfrirraF^ qFJ^WTqr 1 

-vii g^ gt^ je: ^^^'ntqTq'RRT y\ 

?th 3rfr^^sr«i't'?r^ %'TTq‘qq gr^qrqq^T^T g-fSrcreq' 

TTfiviTR^q' sr^<nT%HT’aT 1 rrt'srrjRR 

f?<T H ^^rf^qrfH ... WfrvTTRRftH: 1 ?-h^-^h 

fit ir^'q’TJTT^r ^ qqfrqrfq ^srrfqsfqTRtnwT*^ 

cTR TTf 'qR»*T fT^ I STRRRRR STTWR- 

qR-sR fH 3nT>%^ H^->!)*ii*jr^4i^iicf I ^?q’*TTorfir?n' 

qif^ gror^HTTf^ fn: 3;4H?RT5«i^q' i qtof r«’Tr% 


H^T ^o^T* I 
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TrjpFR TTifir^rwT^Htg' 'g i 

^'^r^rnft^’TWTiT ivr^Tf^or h?t: n 
f^oiTf^in “tg" gf# ^r^ g g' ^g ^gr i 
fnmr #g ii 

ft^g^jrnrft^sTRTJfn? 

ggnr: n^r: gr^^H^g f i 

^^gjTfgfgfw grrgrgt nfTrfRTO; ii 

gT%g^ ^ 3nftgg>% '^^g’^jrr^rf^gsTggm^rat 
g^rggRt^^ jrfgsrHrgr 3Tgggg=^5^r^ i sr^srr 

^gf^^gggTRT^g- 
'TT^gg 3m?ft^g^ ?it gr grrt 

gr*mggg^ grg^ %gg i g^ggfr^-gjg^ ‘*r’5w<TT3Tg:grr?T%gT- 
ggrwwlg igmrfgg^rggRg: g^jrgrgf g^orRRfggrg gg 

wg#ggi^gr%^n^^gTfg grgg^grgf g arrT ^g^iNd iTrf^ gg g?g#- 
g^gs 5rggggf|^; g^^rgrr^g fit i 

gggr^jTt 3Tf5FmWrgtsnT?n=^ ‘ ^gfgV^g ^gggr: , 

(?•?•?) fR ggrgsgg w + 1 

^gilvriMtg frgi^: ggg^ ggrrgg: i ?•?•<; 

^ggrsgnt^ftggrtgrgrg^t i 

^ gfTRRtfgRT: I ?-?-?o 

snngg( ?-?-?!^) fTt^-r# 

gf ^T5fr%ftgigg g-fggrg; i ?•?•?«; 
gilfg^grot gggif grgggrgfTgc i 
ItwrtOhrer 

^ TOHrenrom^-Si W ^ i , 

gi ^gi agr^^ggit gf g gg: gg^-g % I 
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sT««rnr ^ 

yrsmnr ^ffnTtrt ^ 

?f?r I sr^inr R« 

»ri%g 5 ^^ 1 
'T^ITr’KTT^IT^ 

g;(niwt%cj rncT f^'W^vfttraTfSTr 1 

#rarfw II ?'H-? 


gtfR 'T^f? HR 3T«^^ 

%^^-<^if»T?T?^mrTHTi%'»T^R-r TOffr^r^TT^jm- 

H^ ST^^TT^ 

asafcafa^ ?fa aaasa^ > 


# 


,,Aanr5«R« ' ^TOterarelhTOnnRt twa; 

,rfi,j*s« .ft5Wreff*r»<rt wa a 'n«awOTiraan I* s Ji<mn^ 
Kt a«n #«5^ *<* !t=»i'h<jH^ftww ajrat 'ft«nf( 

HtftwaTawsPreT ■ fi»i«i«<n<i‘<ii*w<ai*aHwraa»f«Hi-d- 

,ft^mTO>raraTOTi«tr!«n=ira ^ ai^ - 

m^Ray-aa i aaia ai^r ftairo tiaro- 
msaaa raat aaaa i aa a Jia arai^a^ OT-fBa 

aaaiaa.^aami^'**^ 

a4aa% aat« “ 'ft^ ( >^» aa ) fra •'"“ 

,iw H5r ^ qtcJlaaT^tit^ arf^i 



w^q’ 5 FrT 5 [cT^Cl’!f»l’^'"'^’''' 

aTTW^ aa i^mareft# arf^: ?faa: 1 

pt “a-saa# i “ areai^ aa at^tatafrea." ?tS ‘a. a'saaas 

^ awaaa^ataraS jaaa i jnaajaaaanar- 
^aa^at ‘a. a. a.’ 
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?rR?’T4?H 'll^«r'T5[^qTTt3^r5f5ffhr* 
»rRt ^agnRsrT^srtrr i ‘stpi^jt^’ I'lt f|%, 

wn^TTfR I 'ft^iTTOit Tit r%TT’-:irr^T ft^rr ^r i 

a?iW5T*rr%^ cfm ^ t^r t n 

fit ‘ST’ilt, «W, 31 %®’ 

ITTT¥%g fH#T5pWJr?TrTrT?TT’ITT5TRJ*T fTH ^Tsf T5TH51Tg[ ’Tf STT^Tlt 
T^aTFTT^^W ^^#i?Tr%irTOTTf 

orrfi; irHgTfnt^q^ra-jrrqT cTfR^tg- 

f rrfTf«(cRTr H?TwVlt?r: tt^^ttw- 
Tw H?rr^ Twsrt^r fit Ra?t 5 T i 3 TW 7 q%%cfT^cr%- 

irffTTR^T %tgt-sfT ^tcRsftaswjt JT'irfit’nwt ?T«t 
^TfTRRgT'sfr t 'n‘^rfrr?cnf?|[555ii< i 
f?TT^ srstrf TtnTft^ TT^q^TTTtffsurrt T3fT^ srtl^. 

Tr5iiTTqTt I 'twrT^frr^qrt trsjrfT^g^TfRffor ^sr^qrsr^qt i 

jt^rJTffTWTR ’llW13#'?Tflfr^R'T^fiTfrT5^®fOT^^^ 

fit TT% tm I 

’^T^offOT^j^tnTT qtfrftrt ??Tf rn^Rmm ftTriw%tfft 


THRrrr 3TT^m5TO?«rR vrnrTHf rirtt: Tagrf^R: srfta^t 
fTtWfftq'’fTR?RnTft’R«TTt%fr^ g-qT%?^Tq3Tq- “ STTfcTT^ 
qtsrtfTTTfC” frf^TT ^j^TlT *n'^ TfqTrntlfri^lfsrfTnt q^j^q-TTRcfr 
ftdTT *nRR I TT flRfftt T%l%35Tt TfH# qTfcr?T9rilT- 

ctfi^^Tf f5RrntlTt?rjR#^ TTfiT^ft^ft Tn%^t«it 
fTTriffiRiiiuf i'^r%H 3 R^ ‘‘ aiTTf^ vfT'srqfrsR:” fit 3 TT%^qTqf»r- 


TifTt qrTR raT%?T3^rr^ “^rf^afir 


m ^f R fPTgft^naf? fit Tfrnrfq 


STf^HTtl'fJT'RT’T ^ITRfWTTff rf: I 
3Tn%^: mE ii 

fR “ Sirf^ ’ fit srT'TRTlffq ‘ STlffcT^: ’ fit HfTTf^ 

’ fit Tsfir# %^TT?<lTrFr: l Sl-qqT IR JTfTqTTcf^qrS'T- 
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Wr 3 T*TT%: ir^P'Toflr'rs^n'g;, ^pa^q'- 

aTTfar^^’Tt'TT^ariTTsfi' 1%^# g^^rwgHT%#- 

^ram a?ws^R«TrarnTvrHT%fa 

sra: TTa’^^rrm ^ttr ^^ttr itr^ i 

aT= 5 ?mT^ tr^ ii 

q-mT 5 rb% ?? a?as?rffr?fi%^=ar?m^RfTt i 'sttrct^*.’ ?m 
!T«TJTRa'TO5R a?3;#5rfi ra “a?^ 5 grar% ^5Fir” ( %gr fit y^r^cRi:) 

^•33 I ‘ 3 TR(fi-|?’ ?m 'Tr^ 1 

^;T 5 ?Rir^a ‘ sTR^r% ’ irfaTi^nj: ^ 

=r^ ^ftra i f ’TRr^mrrRVT'TRa'^gr w^psq-mra sTR f r ^ r’T R^ qRfr- 
ai^fTmaraw^arRTarrri^pr sTRaNfr^^OTra^a ^sTJRaaVar^ 
^3Trf^% sTTRaar:’ ar i^%a5: arat^v^jpasa: ii 

* * * # 

aTfajafffr^r^arartaa ^ a ’a^^araaaarjsa ra^ i%afrTot 
f?a afaaiTa 1 

’a^fawarf# ar^ aRaaftira 1 ^^^? 

^ ^ 1 ^ i ^“i t? M ( I ^ f ^ hT ^ ^ I ^ct ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^iTi "vi ^ 

aat^’savfara ^a: a^a ^aar^: t 
3Tf5Pfrm^«aTa faparar aa^an^ 11 

fra ‘ aa: ’ ( a^^aa ) ‘ ’ ( aa: ) f^ffgaa sTagjaforaa^ara w«t- 

waafaraaa^aa^aT'aaraT sarafa?^ aa? aufara; aiaiaranaa 
fa^aaRraraaawtarsraaa aaa^ ara^a a?a|fa«:aaaraaaaap- 
saaara; 1 apaar alraspaa af ascrraaarRRaaaRaaraa?a aaar- 

5t% ^as^raa: 1 a^a ’a^aaaraTasfa aaaftararsaraa'iw- 
i|aaa5a?a a- aRaasi:fr%aiaaafaraTan 3 : aaar^arapa ataafr^ 
^arapa a aa^sararaaaa^^aTa^aa^raafaorTg; a^at^ara 
faraaaafaaT^araTarar^ “^f af aaaa aaaar: "' ?? a 1 k^i a a r+if a y +t 1 1 1 - 
a?T^aa?a^^arsa araasaprajpara: aa^fT«araaa aRapafraRarar 
aff^a: arafa^^raroppar# f^a^aaraar faaarf^iar 55a: 
g a a fa a; asgrRaapPP=aa af fai%#af2f aRnara^ I 

7 [ Annals, B. 0, K. I. ] 
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fit 'ffiTcrmfrwf^flrfor^r^Tr: «r?orr?'irR “jr^sfrt ^<sn ^vr:” 

fit 

t( fiT 'T4f5r I 

ST'Tm tr f rR 55qn%t ^ ?Tlt: il 

fTH sT^gp^niqT ^nHp^u^^^oN'nt^frrt crHr Tr%craTrtit 
f sTnTRJ^rs^qlt I 

®r5^Hm^Twm5Tt s^rrtt^ tirh fFq-g- “fq-: ^cr^^rft: 

STpS’HfSme^rT’T” fft ^fw I fft ’T? Tf 

f|tRT TW WSHlt^t 1 3Tp3TJT%^':?rRr?t WTTfftT^^jpfrror^T'T^ 
tfvS-^THt^ “ ^PT^rff ftfR ” fft ‘ sTT^ ’ frt 

sTf^frfffmRrarrfiTiTq^R^r 1r?rrT%^gr^ 
ft?»TTt 1 m Rl^TTfot^T “ I^VT^ STflffr: ” ( ) 

frtrTTvq- “ ^grif^ ” ( «^ro ^»\s ) f?Tr?tgr i “q^H^ariT^ 

fR?r: ifsefr^f 5frRfr#gTti3> ^ ?{fT*frTa^«r i “qr^cisfgfr 

fit JTfmRTiT%5T “q^- 

Hsgfgrr tqr” fRT^vqr^qpnrnicrq^a^ppr ^TR?frt%rt: wf 

fTfT’fTrnri^aiTqT ^ftf^crr fit 5Rg i 

5^ar ‘ IT >5??Rr'TTfTfHT^DT K^ir: i^V 

g^qsfflrt frf^f^^Hnrwrtq hrwi rqrt ^q^RqRTt^g'Rqrir- 

R iriWcTR' qr^rniT 

f?q«5rJfRrt^qr i ar^Ht ^^itriT %^tr?i: i Hcft^rrir^f ^«TTf- 

^r^or t^'TTqtfq^rsqTfqTq^TRT^^TqT^H^^toT f(TTW^?TnTT ITRR- 

I aT«?ri%cntfrRant ‘ sr^rR ’ fit 

'TTfTRTfl: I ‘^arg^ORST'RR fTlT??TT?Tf ^'Rorrq;” fit qRt5T t^TTOir- 
'T^pqnt ftqq^W^PlT f^ S-^-qt I tqrrt^'T^qf^qilt qt^tq 
srqfiHtqqr t<TTqrq3 i%^ i R=qpftHg; i 

* * ^ ^ 

trqtRfr’RR ftqqfrfR PFTRqrwqt I fR T? Tf'ir q^*5rf : | 

srq-»m: qRiqqmTir: l ^q^tqqiR^5i?qTaTqqnT^t»TTiR 

cif qTRT'qj qrq'^ifi qa; i m Jr^rt 

'EiRm qrraf^qrq gqrrT qqtq-f; i ?-^-^? 

fit q’TR'T^^'jqspf qqrjqrqtfR 
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tfcR'RW g;iir ?TfTf»nTr i ?-R-ao 

nt sqrp^ I HlffTS? ^'Tif^5trTir %fft 

f g' ^nrr'TK'^rRwqT 

srtrreqTtrifqT sn=5?ra ft: i ?-?-^? 

%Tr??r ^?Ti^’ii?TT^T ^^TT^'r ^re-jfiWT srnrr 

sqiWT ‘ JT ’2^^^ ’Tra^s^H I m if qT«im# ^TH^T^fwir 

sTtqr^^frm iEr%^: i %cfN^ gfr^i^THRmcf ^ fft sTr«jm^ ft^qr- 
^?TT«mr q^^f: i s?jrmTp- 

mr^ q ^ f Rn qgrq^n? ^a-Ri?^f<T i ^tRirst ^TRPTP g qT q ig'^^ 
^g^fTT^RTHT ntj^PT ^JTTfq ftffa T%^, %?r 
trF^:2^q?T'a^^ct# qr^ft^grr i ‘ ir ’sw^rqurq^or qr tn oi H 
s T Tqr a n: ? qg^^is^r qrrqt i qq 

^TRcRtmfra^q’ ffHT q^qg: I 


qH?q%q qoT sqrtqRP JTfRIRT I ?-^-eo 

l^qqfRor “ sTfqjirrqrqn'^qTq f^r-anT ^qqqrm: ” ?ffr qq V qf^qri t 
%qn%^?q^’qtq qgwf^f^ ^■qjTroRRqr qjfrqTqqs.^- 

*rnq?qTq*rqq sr^qr^qqfR q:^«rr«rfq 3'q^Tq’qgHqRq^ 

?RsiTT*tqT q^oTTf fqp: i q f sroqr^qRt ^r'qtr- 

qRHJTfTqTqqqft qtq^q q cnrtrfq ?qwqqRHqfq f?qTT?qs?rrq-, 

rTRirTT^tq sqw'rqqi^'iit qorffqHqr HrSf gf^qr rqrtq ?RR»q quit 
^rqqq^Nqr %q<T% i HHsqiRqpqtf^t ( ) 
trgrff ^qofT ff fgcftq: q^wf : i 
^^Tqqr^HNs’j; 

^q i f r qsqrqn^q ITW grpcq^q l qq HcqTfqqqr«qHTRtq qq^rqqrqq 
q^qjqqrfRqTarqqrqqfqqTt qT^fq^H^q^sq qqa’iTfgqqqnriw ^ 
W5|ft I qHrq^cf^qRHFHJqnqq i fT^tqrqtTqqqnrTT 

qqrq^qq m sqrtqti? qgrmqr i V^-'so 
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^TRH^^r«T%f Rnj; # R^rr I 

’Ts?r^Ra^?n<Tt fffr^ jf<Tra-Trr% H^^gT5=HTst^«rr^ft 

HnfrTIWSTRT 5^-’53^Hq'#=OTtf^^rHm%^aTT?>T2|T^: 

?Tf(iTT#wlrsr Jrsfr'imR 

TfrRr%;Tor T%vrT?T 'FrgT%^f cfTr^^wf ii%5^a 

gi'lW^^rcr'T^ilTT ^fflT^Rls^rT ’TRr^r^^^T 'T^rrSlTfHT'TT^R- 
tRrn^rf^ irirr%srr ^FrrrtT^fR gTTR?$?r fl^^arfrR ^rr?T% q'gffor 
Hr^q^=i5ir?Tr i gr 

fH aTR^^arT^RHaRfrsr^^orr^ '^rflFq’ sfr^htr ’Tfnr^TOTTR 
^arRSRTf'Tfpr^'TT’rf'TRq-RrR prt^q- frc^j-. 
sTRmreq'RRfaNar^crra; ^^TffWJif^Tft^TTJrR crfFuf Tira??<rr5frF5i[ 

'r=a-siT iifr Ufa: i ^-irq-^iTR i^:§t 

rqRqrafrTtT^rr i sraat^a sr^Tir'JifjT's^ ^r^rr ^^'Tja=5ir ^Trraftrq'^ 

sq'g^q' ?5r?r#5^in' ff’TrRHT aw 

a^ar ^ff%ar i w hth %aTaTa^a waafafir ^ 

?7frwR l^^srwr'T^aaT^argra'Tsq- ^aa^awvraa 

aranr^a at araacrar Har fawf ar^a^a arFafTinFaofTaaafraaTr- 
awnar aaw?aTRffr^ smwwaamaTTw ^JTaaafaTRjmw^ 

■» ataifnaapf sRai^si^ ’^afia a^ag^a^gar^ aaatr 
aa: aa: at^ga ^'trasiaqaari 

asana^aaiRr qja ^q^saaia: ?i% gaaiaa: ifa'iaaaaafiKar^ 

‘a’55aq?f!a aqscsg^cRaaaiaa: ^iftRsiqi|Trf 'asiqia^^iq; asai'aaasaaCi- 
%iq 53T55Ji^ra^ %5iqq5RDTigc^ a?aia: a’^p'jan'^ vita avaar lasia^a 
aaa^iawHtfq^a aaj^aM ^lasNapa ga aiaft^Faar aarma 
^iqqa'viaiaia aaaaaaaf aiaiaqal^a aisaa; i awat^a ^laaa^if a^a- 
gRqs ai'T^n^ a ataiaiw’aOT^ia fia a^a^ata i sraai ‘a’qRaiaiaiaa^t 
‘akiafSr ariataiaa^aHiRsat aiaa^i^^a" vaqaaalsia 

^lasrqa: qq a3q^t%'ii%a vtg(aa?aiwftf%a#rqaq?aaJ3[\^asfq qr^jq^rr^- 
aiRi saqfa^q a'v?a ^fasiqa^aRqtaqa'aa a ^aai i aar a ^la- 
aari'a^a^a^a gaiaMvaaqi ^rf^arqi^r^aq '^iqqVa 5r% ‘a’gRfiqistisi^ 
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'TiffH fir^rs^r srrtrr% 1 ir^mTir ^qrrf gr OT'rra^t^'T'TTjn 

^^sr^-sfr t^irf f^ifT 

f%s^^ ir^rf^i^THF^r^s^raw ^2r*rTf\Hf^jn’JTTs=ag-irw ^^rrmr. 

^ qi^lfTr^gTT? %^jf 

frTJT^Tf5r%T#r^Hr^pT<T5Jf’THiq'|-'^1r!TTr%^a^ti¥srnif f# f^r 
f%5r^3?iTHT^^'r^f^«rTJfr Trfr^mHsrg-sFHtw^R^tg- 
f fir^^r i ?rf r*TRcr^%^ ftfr%?r u-g-^arr gtnnTT ^mnttJTfr- 

vrRfT^=^%R^ %qTT%^5rcrTl’fT?trr !r^^?r^r?fw=trwg- %5T'Tr^Rfrq-- 

^g-rff^cr^gsrrst irw=^# fr?rm??TST?5?rriHR: fcrarnr 

f|^?r: I 3Ta q'ar fR^wajfa ^asra-orra-^^’j^jT^ '‘sr^qr^ra- gr^” 
3TST^^a'af?*rrifra’«TaarJ7rt^3': wjr=eua 1 sTar^ar 

firariRa’ ir^fra: ^a^a^a-s^jw^a'frTa 'Ts?r^Taa'aT5r¥rrii'a'nft%^^ 
^tjnrra'aT^f ^ra'a sarf'^ 1 ’g^fran-’raa-asa sTfaf^a^ra; 1 ff«f ^ 
qa^a^a ^of samat^ afiwar 1 
asnajaap-or ^af^orar aa: ii 
aanra VaaR^a a^'iaarwa a 11 ^-q-vs? 
ffa aa^aaarf^a^aa?araTf af^a ararw aaffa 5 ^r^faar aw^ 
3'a5'raffa aaT^araaa^^a ^aarara^ qaTaasT^^ra^raara ira af^“ 
f5a|'^aa aa^araraaaorta^ 1 sraf^f a% t%i%a2^%f #RrfamaT 
aaR^aa ara: 1 a qa a 1 sraa =(at%a ft aasqa sar^af'^a’sra^ 
^5r 5 faa 5j«naa[ aar^^araa## a3ni^a'JT5a: RaiaaRtiajiai- 
f^aa I aarafq^a^ ^'^caja ^Fca a?«aa 1 |r^>TtsCT- 

a^firaRt ^^%aaT5f aarafq^aaa f^ ^«aa 1 a t? aai saraa 
aa^ra^^ a%a'?a^ faar^a qraaa 1 ^a qaqraaTaaaaraRT 

^aa'afa^aR^aTcaa^^faiRiTqffTq^fa^aT a? faffar^sa i aar^a 

cararqa^af aaa: at iT^arata aaraj aaa ^a afaaaRasRRaa 
aaaaa^a^araa^aa ^aa^arqqrraaraara: aaftfaaa aanramaT- 
^ara^a %afarq??a ^aa'frar^aa 1 ‘fai’a^qrarara^fa aaraj^aa 
aa'fqj^ • aa:ars^ ft aaart fat^frfa 1 af raRa gaa rai^a 1 
3Tffraqraa^aTar5ft ^a%a aaaa: aarfqa ffa aaraialaraaa^aaa 
atarfa qraaaaTaaaafTpi^afa %RaqTqr^%a a^ar frr^, qraaaaRa 
=araafajfl^ srsTf^aa afraraa a aaaaf a^arata af^f i^>- 
Tffafa traaaT waTa?2ar?fa aqraa^aa atRRa^aaTtaaraaaaa^aa 
«^%a araaaaraaa^r arCTq^aaafraRa^afrt a ^a: f^ a 
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s^%5Tir% 5FrfFfr?rr i ?-^^-vso 

^nmfr iTRH^?rT^n7=n-^i?: i 

3T’‘-^rT^#?5f5'qr^^^qr 

^ ^'5RT%?R?jTT?i^r 
^H?^5?r?T 5|rf s’Tresrr# TrfT?»TJrT i ?-5^-wo 
Irq^jf l^grR^ST Hf ^r3T^6^^%^gT?q'cTraqT%^#q- 
mT<T^trHfrg^g f^rfrr 'T^^srf: i 

??j<T^n^5^rTf^<Tr'Twr^gTf^ra'rf?rr ^ l,HT«^Tfjirfii^r^RfqT?i^ 

cT^'-'^rr^=%^f5tT^*TT%6R 

“fr»rnrr ^^cTf^rr^)3C” s^?T^«3R%^'^RgTyrf^ 

S5^?nTr% “ ^r«rT^f^33rnr ” ?i? ’TfT»Tr5RfrqTffTWT^%T%?m 

5TfT>n^f^rTs?rTnT<i4^?rp?n=% ^«rTt Truf^rc^r^rrarqTH-?^ 

^sTR tTgR«rR^rRT':g'*rft®^rg[ i 

«rR^ I 

?rrRr^^ <?RR3Rir#?nm WRcfnrT^Wjrfrtsfhr^ 

TTOfRiR^r: I ^ 'TT’T^i;” fRrr^ ( ^%o*) 

^ JT^T’TTRir^raTTt ‘ IT 'T«9T?irT%ffmT^ we- 

?i^®5r^ I R rq?r'fq'?rfT'>TrR^'TTgR^TTarn[i5r'Rf%^TTii^ 
*^'RT^orjrRT%: ^ t^cp^rt^^or ^ 

rRv:^rnrpr«^ ’t«=^ 11 %%: 1 


^ TRiriTRCT^r^rrnT'R^?6R 

I f^^TTWrsRq- 

%?n#^$!TT=r ^ir’3;R^<TROT ^TTwr^irM^ s^mrnr?^ 
h^^RR; =^%'wwrf¥^%g- JrfoR«OTqj^nRRr?- 

c^^i^PRni: I ’T%Hit«rRg-^aT?WRiTnRqn? ^^Rli- 

I 


^R'TtRRJTRJRfr JRsfr^R 

ST I =^TnT«TT RSTRST^TT 

I ?%T^RRrm%^<ftf«T^ ^iIth^ I "Nm^TR^qr- 

HRW f^’TTfJw *Rr¥TR^tw irRqT^RffT^=[nt*mr#^ H^?T- 
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I I >TT^^nE^r ^?ra'<rlf5r^frT*R^i i ^ 

^Mrrg: i %wq'JT3fr^frwiTHi:ira-T 

tr^ sT5%jr tr^=^Jf5^itwnj: i 

Cs 

q' %q WH qH^rmRRq ^''TnjqRiif Tqqsr^rs- 
f^qfqfT^TW ^orsfrq: ^q^^qrqif^qrqq’qqrfNwisqT'r- 

^q^'f^^nTTfqrfr q^?Tf: ^qrartsgnirTq: f%m% 
i ms?T^irfrm?«3nRf5^qT 
HfrvRHTq^sTfTvqnT^ srq^TJrTfJrf f%3[vrm- g%?r 
qqrt^ ^w ^RtT^trqrfforq ^fr^rr^q^'crr^ 

'Iq-T^fft^i' ^RcT^TSF^f f^qcqqi^tT^qq ^sr% ^STgr qqr^TisqpTn^^snfr- 
^qq STTSFiTf ^ q'qarq^qJT^ I n 5 qrrrra^^ 

qqq^q ^qq?q qf r^TRH q^qqqq I qqr fqqrf? %wqq- 

qfrqTTrr§%57HTf^qtq#5TT^ftH^ JT 5 qjqFHTg'TqTofqq I tq 
=q Tf^YvnW^:q?rF qqqiqqqr FqftRfW I STH^q qTTH^ 

qfTqRH^srf =q irfHTTRH'?q qqTt^Fqwf%r^qq?qt^ 

gjj%^'r^ f|qT fq^'Tof, ^gq^rar^- 

fq.qq^'H I qr^^r3?Ttl%HT qfTqT^q^^t#%5TT =q qrqqRT^M^^q 
fqq: q^sqTw^qTqF^rj^Hrcfqsr^qq I qrqfiqreqFTfq^q^qT 

^qrF 3 T 0 TT ?FqFHqqrf’T^q% qqRSrFq qTW^qri'T^^TTqHTqr 
q^PFT^^qH H3r qTTH^qpq’TT%q^ HTTt f 8 ^ ^ qfTqTT 8 ^ 

fqqm^T qsjT’^^q qrqr^ qqr^fq^qqT^qqqqq’Tw 

TfgH ^ qrfq q q qqsq F ^^q^TqFq^ qf<JNid 'j=r xq’^rq qrrqj i 

q^fTwmq i^qr# fq^'TT^cqTqqrqrT^"^ q«qrqq ^qr- 
qqRqfTqrorqq^t qrft^^HFTt fqqqrqT qq^ fq^RT^^rw 
qqfqT^OTtqRT^q’W fqqqq qqRqSFn^qTyqqqi^W 

q^qqqr fqfq^q q<T?r<q ^qT^qr^TqFTTqqqr^qq ra^qr^r srqq^ 
3^^ qq|^qq;qt qftqRqqqT^^ qi^rq^'S tFq^rqq: 

qftsFt: ^qq^qriqqr l 


7F ■“ 

srqrq^^ q^n^l ‘ q 'q^q^qr^ qfsrqqr ^ 

qqr ff q^qqq^T^^^q qirqqfT^qrqqW i^qqfqrqtWt q^-qqtq'r- 

wCTTqq-fq'qtqT’ijqTq-qTqT^Tqqf -"U^q^ ^ 

?*otsi 9fiS=nft 1 W 1*% w ft^tiwprainSram tsnraw 
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^Twnrm^rtJT qsrTTfjmjmffnTor ^^nfq ^srn'q i 

H«TTft ^cr#5-^T ^ ^ cfT^^itqpitnRt. 

^?H5yK^qT5T-q^r'^frjrT^on5pnJT-%^fq^. 

3qTsr^-r%^ 

ir^rrqW 3 t%i%- 

cTFit ‘ *r ^T q^r^qt^r: qnrqq i 5=H^>TTwq- 

‘ q ’5^fT#5r'q qs^r^HH i qsiR qFr^gqrwqifq qsgTTt^s% qsrrq q 
’q’qfifq f qs^F'Erf qm^^q ^qfq^qiri i qs^^qRqrqr qrgf f qr^- 
qofqqq TrT%aTT ^rq^q qror: qqfqq^rrqmqj^q fiT?tq 

grrpsqrqT fqqr^qqsTqr qnqrqf^q'qrqq q^#^qq;TqT^q qrsr qqr?H:- 
srtsq: JTFq'irr jdqqq q^q# q urq qr^ft ^ fq:tTq^irqqr 
qr qsqrq^qqrqrqTfq^fqt qr qrq ^ ^?rq?qTq?qrtq 

q^qrwqwfq qf qrf ?qq?fqq wqj-^cqqqfqqqr ^r^iq q^qrqqiq 

‘ q ’q^f^ qq^wt aTpjqfSf^RTrrcq^^^qTnq qq Hfitq 
qqT^Fwf^ qsqrqrr%q qqqfq i qq qantirrTqq^ ^sorq 
q?giTrqrqgrqqr q^ f%q ^fiqrq |:qrrqqqmqnmrq qej^q^^q^q 
qr%q pqq i q^rq^nqqrq qrf qmq | ‘ q ’q^qqrqraqrCT'^ ^q^- 
qr^>: qqqqfqr: f^wqrqqfq q^qonf qfiq qrqFqqpqr 

qq^ ‘’qq qqf5?q?TT?iqg:’’ ffq q%qfqt^q^^iiT I ®rqq?qf5iq»T- 

«qfq q q?iq<(Ti^ ^Eqsqqr qfqqnqHH; i 3Tf5i?5Rrr%^T’5qrq fq»qqwq;^- 
^ri#T ireqjTTqr sfra? ?qr: qqqqf^T’^i^^sqfrrqr sTfifTHT qrirW- 
qqtsq’tqrf^ ^sqqq^qfqrqq qoqTTrqr qq f^qfq q^fqq: i fRq%- 
^fq ^qmTTqr fq^iq^^qfq: ^q^qfir^ ‘q ’q^qqrqitq qqqq^^ , 

^q qr%qf^ ^q^qqr qqq ^qq I ‘ q ’q^# "ffqlqq^qt it^^. 
qqqrfqfqqi^qrq^sf^'^Rq (sc#o '•' ^qq^fsa; ^r^;” 

f7q^^qfq “'q^f^fari^frqqr” ( 9^0 ?<s?)^qqra^q ‘‘qrr^ qqqnqsTqT" 
(k^o ?c^) I?q^q ^qrq “iMt qq trqjmf” fra qrq^q q|qq frq^- 

jqrorT ^rqqqf ; I qTqf^qfSr^r^qT^ ^fw ^qqqqqrqqrqqr^q 
’^'^q q^q “^q^ qq ^r^rar” frqqn'^ ‘‘^raqraq^qr” frgqrqr qqq 
qfqqrfqi q'| qf qqf'4t: qrqra^fqqq^raf qrq'^qr qqr fqq> 
qTon^qwqTO5|#tf^^;T fq^qq: qrarTraRTqraqrqqw ^qqf 
fraqraqraraf qsqrfqrq^qTqra qjqqq^fqqmq q qn%r i qFnqrqqra' 
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irmfr PTTTfrTflrg - 1 

w^HRr f%wriifTf^T?r?«TRf ^ raWt rt^- 

?^jTT^^r TT^rw ^TffniTf^ ?t w 

(T7gT*TR^^ JTfT^R ^irR^?TTf5T^^«J% | ?TfTvrr?% 
*#5U?r^r^'TrTRf^5Tmq-^5^JTT |r^ jt 

RT^it^*TnRRr*R?Tr%^: 3 m%wtRTTnnTtRf^'^T fit jt^t- 

vTRcR’^r^^’n'Tin'R^^g^S,^^ #r ?fr^ t^rtrSt 

f 5?rr ^Wt’R ^rtw 1 ^g^rr- 

T%*F^r|=5^ fl^=q-t: I 

iTR^t'rsr^q-frr^ wifirit- 

H?t5T ^r^^JTT Rq^^«TRgnT5TT m%TTHTf%# 

'^gT^<Tt#jrf>Tpflr«Rrf^sF^ ^'Taw?n 

^fRT mqroimfi^fr^RprRrRT ^s^r^^jnRtR n-T%Wrnw^^ r 

fRparf’EntoT sr^rti^: iTRar: gr iTRf^T^ 

RjfHT JT *rlrfRR ^ J JT Jst: 

I TW TOR’flt g^RHRT-SRTl^n 

fi^TJ^q-JTT^ |^=T«TR ^ W^\ f^q-^’T^r’T^ ^R l d I 

q'# R 

^1 ^11 ^ ^ ^ M I ^ ^ ^ 1 i^ct I ^ ^ 

5 R aqiWItIRT RH#3rTRt%^'rT?rTr5T RfT*rT^qRR5TRRT "NtRRR 
^1 w ^ i T ^ ^ i [ ^ ^ 1 i i ct 1 ^ I * 

RRR: Rq^ TRTffR: !?•?•<£ 

’?TRHT«RTR RR^'^IT^W’R’T 1 1 
^RTf R f5rf%5T«IT‘ RfT^arRHRlTR: I VMo 


^VqRRTrqr ctR%^ ^THRR^RffRR'W^rRT^R ITfTRRHRTR T%# 
f%^RT RfqiVTRT irfiRRST RTRmRRgR5R^=#TRRVrR- 

=^^irRST rrrrrt qnt’RRT ^RRf^prf r 
I I Annals, B. Q. I* 1 
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U |-^ l Hdl Rg rg ^ ==Tt HT^ SHTTOTFc^: #f^»TR grPHTOTIIlt- 

^ I n ff <T 8 arrqTWR ^cfT^if wm^itwt- 

HTfFRrfS’ssF^r «rr?Rt^ ^?n'T^N'Hr'T*T ’rpt i 
“ 5T^^*R, ^TSR ?^-?fT%- 

^T3^«rH*fHT; irT=^cm?>?r ( ^RFRTS^fnrRrr ) R^q-- 

?TRT H5T%^T: ’T ?TfT^?rfR^?T^%^?rT ^ 

( 3TO ) RfR^rft5T: I 5T ittT?JT% 

I I rar^rfrirSTTRW^ ?rfTWrRrl%^ 1 rft^ ^VfTfT- 

«n%^:5rNn'fr^’T*n'in'?’!rT^^ ^^rft fT%H«^ ^ 1 ^: 'nfr^it^ H^^Rsrut- 
VoR strFqRRTOTT wrrRRT?rTH: I 

V[m ff aRT^RiRf^^lf^R^rT R'jff^^R Wlfr^TR^^TPR; 
grr^^TT^’T^WTirt^: 

Rfhrg5[T#^Ti^f^* 1155 r[t4h i 

af^TOTFR TTfiaTR |a: qa: 'nrfe>aaprr 

i > e|a M I <i I ^ ^ ^ tl t *i M ft ^ M ^ 

%flRWTR% I 

# * * * 

sr'fcTH^ »Tf?afa^«rRaTq?R 1 aa; 

wafar f| argaa nfm^aa; 1 
arf^fa ar^a ^\^qnra aqpara i 
?T^ ‘ ?r ’pafj’TraTfafror “q-a? ^aaf^ l” “ ^^rafarwfHre; ” 
fRTR ‘ a ’qR#5’Rg’i'a aafiFqfRa^ awaaNpafranaRTf^ 
a'^'^nwR a?«r^^*aa 1 ftaraaaaafTRTaara^^a fR^fRaraT- 
aTaftaaf^flaaT afTaRH^arfa aa?aaa%aT«aTaaaaT 
af^RR I ar f%’5r faaaaf^qR^raTifnroT a aa^fa, aa^ar acfr- 
aRT a ff^aTa%aTra aRiasra 1 aafa aa^ v aaR ^ a aaara^a- 

• Riia a R am aaf ’^faffgaa^ a^?rlr:i 'a’qar^faaaaafaraRr aranar- 
^aar fHwrgaTa 5 a^aRqiaaRRT ^RTsaaar arraapaRaai?- 

araanftaaar aaf^ra f^aRara^ 1 ^aaarata ^Nar aaa- 
a I 

ai^ ara afrsgra aTarfa^araTaaRa ^aafRa^aaffaw frfa^- 
ar^a afiaR^ aaaa a^a aasiW'aa^' a^raraaf- 
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TijfiTare^rTT? I ?r«rT^«nn^ ^s??r 

frT*ff55%^>jfPTJ wg; 1 Tf srg^'T^Tfff qriT^: 

s'^Tin' era- K#T^*wt^: muji I 1 r^?Tq^' t^ 

5 “ ^ssHTTSTT^^fiafTH; ” fra »^fr5fTi#%5T 
jn=«T#wi#^: irra^TTra i if Hra^^ar- 

^"^rm^ramr? s^^frr. 1 3Tg^rff%^-q'aa iWf i i d^rf i«¥ r-fra- 

wf 1 %^T sTffmTf^ra^ sTr^rarra ^ V<\V< arfiw- 

?T'«r<Tf?iTm ¥ 1 ^, rT^ar g^s^^rai^ rar ^ r 
sq'srrl^a I rT^qr^TTrarf? fr%Ti«¥r^ra; grar^- 

gr^^TTf^ 5Erafr5r ?T#5rf#ra5-«^#’TT nor^ 

%¥''TT^raT^’E«rTra ?r«iw«nTf 7 1 ?r«rr ^for- 

^ ^raf^?r=q'q??TT aptf^q'^q' 1 qq qq^H qy Tpsq 
?i5«r^qTqT^ grf^ ^qr^rrasiT?^ raTqif%g fr qra i t 1 

^Tf^rarqtTTratra %^vrT f^'^onsq- qqqrqr giwiiTqra sr: ^- 
qf?«ra 


JTfrqn^TT^^^’f TTfT^TH^q l I 

fit ra5pfra^tfra: ^rfra'^-sra^TT tqrfr: HTtfj^raT H¥g1 %^'Sf> ' ^^ 
sntf q- in%ritsTfiTtq^^ I qsrr q'qr ft«T: tq^sTra^^q?- 
JTrarqqra ?Tq-T H«rraciTra: srftfFHT Hr^tramt ^^Tf%fraratrara 1 
cr¥: ^ ^rTJT^ra wr ^ivnrfqrfTq' qqr^qrnt sra^- 

^Trar^qrf^: imTorTrar: |f?iTOT^ w wraqra fmj qra^t 1 

qTar?^rP3RtlRR<ir q?qTf«ra Hra^rarraratq- f^^rfr^ffNT’raT^Fqftq- 
fq^ ttsf ratg; 1 rr¥w tI q raar mtHit tiq;fjntsrrarT?ra ^- 
sqraqr^T Jiitni^ra; “ Twrur: 5w^yi*iraHii''raT- 

ra^f sTirrafaraT q^qratT 1 ^-rt^rrar ra^^^^R^ra; %T8fqT%5%q?qqM- 
■^Hiraqjf srftfqocRTT^raqrrrHT |f^pH 1 wr^^qflrar. ^'?r?^5'qTT>Tr- 
qqra fit ^ srrara^t wtorf fraqjTTsrfqi ” fft 1 

sra wra^qFfTqarsq'raanniWqt ?r;qT^qqfqqT qftwrra qf?¥=q’T 

ftf f^Trn^ I sTit rat^ I ^nt %¥ q'«Tra»rq a^rnt 

■ #■>>■ -■ ■ ’nC 

TT^rq^ II 



Ot VEDIO COMPARISONS 
BY 

Abel Bergaigme 

Translated into English by A. Venkatastjbbiah 

[ Translator’s Note, — Bergaigne’s paper on ‘ La Syntaxe dt-i 
Comparaisons Vediques ’ is one of the many written by the 
pupils and admirers of Leon Renier in his memory and published 
in 1886 under the title MManges Renier. The paper in question 
is printed on pp. 75-101 of this volume ; and although nearly 
fifty years have elapsed since its publication ( and the death of 
its author ), the views of a savant whom the recently-deceased 
Prof. Geldner, himself one of the foremost Rgveda scholars, des- 
cribed ( Vedische Studkn, I, Einleitung, p, XX ) as ‘ the greatest of 
those proficient in the Rgveda in his time ’ cannot fail to be of 
interest to students of the Veda in this country. 

The words of sentences containing similes are divided by 
Bergaigne into four groups which he calls termes propres, tertrks de 
comparaison, termes communs and partiaule de comparaison. The ex- 
pressions common words ’ and ‘ particle of comparison ’ are in- 
telligible equivalents of the last t VO ; but the expression ‘proper 
words is misleading and does not convey the same sense as the 
French expression termes prapres. I therefore translate it as 
upameya-vakya, and correspondingly, the expression termes de 
Comparaison as upaindna-vakya, Thus, in the sentence 

( RV, X, 145, 6 ) RRI JT % qti the particle of 

comparison is iva, and the common word ; the upa-^ 

tneya’^vakya is, striotlj speaking, te mano tnUm anu pradhavatu and 
the uparmna^'Vdkya^ gaur vafsam pradhavatu. But since pradhavatu 
comes under the group of ‘ common words ^ , we have to leave it 
out, and consider, so far as the exposition in this paper is con- 
cerned, the upameya-vakya as consisting of the words mam anu te 
manah only, and the uparndna-vakya, of the words gaur vatsam. In 
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this sentence, mmah is the subject of the upamfyu-vakya, and gauh 
of the upamana-vakya ; wiam is the object of the upamsya-vakya, and 
vafsam of the upamana-vakya. Similarly, in the sentence ( RV. VII, 

59 , 12 ) j mrtyorh the ablative 

of the upameya-vakya and bandhamt of the upamana-vakya; 
and in the sentence ( RV. I, 91, 13 ) ^4 ^ 

hrdi is the locative of the upameya-vakya and yavaaesu of 
the upamana-vakya. 

To avoid tedious repetition, I have, in what follows, omitted 
the word vakya after upameya and upamdna ; and except in the 
few instances where these two words are used in their proper 
meanings, readers should always supply the word vakya after 
them. 

To facilitate verification of references I have added in thick 
type the page- numbers of the original, and have also, with respect 
to each footnote, indicated on what page of the original it 
occurs. ] 

[ 75 J Vedic syntax has a certain number of peculiarities 
which have not yet been made the subject of any special study, 
or which even appear to have been passed over almost unnoticed. 
They nevertheless furnish the solution of many problems of in- 
terpretation that have been solved too hastily, either by propos- 
ing corrections of the text, or by the supposition of unknown 
forms, or by the attribution of new meanings to words. I shall 
notice here two or three only of these peculiarifiies ; and I shall 
study them in connection with only one category of phrases in 
which they are met with, not exclusively, but, as it seems to mo, 
more frequently than elsewhere, to wit, in the similes. The 
examples are taken from the Samhitas of the Rg. and the Atharva- 
Veda, but principally from the first, where the similes are more 
numerous and more interesting. To that book should bo referred 
all the quotations not accompanied by the letters A. V. ( Atharva 
Veda ). 

The similes with which we are connoerned are not those that 
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[ 76 ] contain two propositions’ with an ‘ as ’ and a ‘ so ’ ® 
like the following : 

IV, 12, 6 = X, 126,8. 

In such comparisons, one can notice more than once, as in the 
above example itself, an absence of symmetry between the two 
members ( the accusative gauryam and the ablative asmat * ). But 
such matters belong to the province of style rather than to that of 
syntax. * 


It is in the comparisons formed of a single proposition and in- 
cluding in one construction the upamana, upameya, and the 
common terms that the Vedio syntax offers examples of unusual 
boldness, or, if one prefers it, a wkwardness. This is however ex- 
plained naturally by the complication inherent in formulas of 
this type. 


The principal, and' the most ordinary, case is that where the 
common terms = constitute with the upameya Sk complete proposi- 

>. ( = p. 76 n. 1. ) Such comparisons are, relatively, much less numer- 
o-js, and with the rare exceptions of VIII, 4, 3 ; 47, 17; X, 60, 8 and 9 ; A. V 
ur, 6, 6 ; X, 1,32, belong to the class, not of poetical comparisons, ’but of 
htstoncal comparisons. They are II. 30, 4; III, 17. 2 ; 36 3- VITT 7- 
42, 5 and 6; IX, 82, 5; X, 7, 6 ; 149, 5; 151. 3; VSl. 6, 2. The poetiokl com’ 
parison IS sometimes expressed in two propositions with a ‘‘moderating” 

n 7.*^ a conjunction or relative pronoun : I, 38. 8; 68, 9; VI, 

i; A, o; 0 and 4. 

« i ,L~ P. 76n. 2). “So” is sometimes to be understood, VIII, 3. 12- 4 
3; X, 191, 2 or even “ as ’* V, 2, 7. ’ * 

( = p. 76 n, 3 ). See V, 78, 7 and 8; Val. 2, 9; A. V., V. 21, 4. 

. { -p. 76n.4). There should however be mentioned as pariioularly 
boldtheoonstruotionof theverse VIII, 57, 10, (t 

V’li (comp,,.. TO 

oo«p,rl,«. in, J«, 1 , ^ 5 jEp„ I ^ j 
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tion to which is added, by means of one of the particles nd, iva, 
ydthd Qt yatha, ’ 

[ 77 ] the word or words expressing the upamdna, having 
the same case as the upameya, and forming a sort of appendage, 
attached either at the beginning. 

1,106, 1 TT i, 

or at the end. 

Ill, 45, 1. ?r Ij or in the middle, 

like a parenthetical clause 

I ( =s p, 76, n. 6 ), The particles na, iva and yatha without accent are 
always placed after the upamanat usually after the first word but some- 
times also after the first two words, namely, after a substantive accom- 
panied by its epithet, X, 134, 6, or a participle accompanied by its object, 
X, 94, 13, of, X, 78, 4, or even after two terms that are independent of 
each other. X, 89, 7; 97, 8; 106, 1; 119, 3. 

The words expressing the upameya are, fairly often, to be understood, 
for eiample, an object in the accusative case 1, 141, 9 and 13; IV, 39, 5; 
Vlir, 34, 3; 51, 6; IX, 70, 10; X, 6S, 2; 131, 5; 178,2; A, V„ V, 26. 5; XII, 3, 
23, expressed however sometimes immediately before, X, 116, 9, or after, 
I, 116, 1; II, 33, 6; VI, 64, 3 or suggested by, a genitive which depends upon 
it, X, 68, 9; the indirect object, II, 28,6; the subject VIII, 92, 11, not to 
speak of words added in the comparison to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the wpaTnejia : the instrumental I, 34, 1; 116, 24; 130, 4 and 10; 166, 
11; 11, 2, 5; 27, 16; 34, 2; V, 4, 9; VI, 68, 8; 75, 14; YIII, 72, 3; IX, 17, 1; A. 
V., II, 12, 3; the locative II, 2, 2; IV, 17, 16: VIII, 40, 1; X, 89, 14; the abl- 
ative VI, 16, 38; X, 106, 2, and even the accusative III, 45, 4; VI, 47, 14. At 
other times it is, on the contrary, a word of the comparison which is omitted 

as in verse I, 114, 9, 3'4 5 where nr: the object 

not mentioned, is suggested by the subject cf. I, 55, 1; IV, 6, 2; 

’—'yfJ f 

V, 55, 4; 61, 17; VIII, 64, 12, and VII, 104, 2 where one obtains an ex- 
cellent meaning by understanding agnim^ suggested by ( tapus 

is a nominative that is to be construed with agham ). In the verses V, 
25, 9; VIIJ, 85, 11, the direct object of the comparison is suggested by an 
instrumental. The instrumental suggests the subject in the verses I, 185, 

1: III, 33, 2; 36, 6 ( the comparison of these two passages is sufficient to 

dismiss the hypothesis of a dual One also sees in formulae that 

are consecutive, I, 97, 7 and 8, cf. 30 14 and 15, or merely parallel VIII, 
35, 7; 8; 9 and 45, 24 the object in the upameya at times suggesting the 
object in the uvamana, and at times the object ip the comparison suggest- 
ing the object proper. 
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Val. 4, 4. 3 ^ 54 TTlltf I 

The upamana moreover can be more or less remote from the 
corresponding upameya as in the verse VIII, 35, 19 and in the 
following example where this remoteness or some totally differ- 
ent reason has deceived Grassmann and led him into error 

r 78 ] 1, 26, 4 . air ^ fit i 

^ m II 

The meaning is : may the gods sit on the altar of their suppl- 
iants, not ‘ as of men ( as of natural persons ? ) ’, but as they 
have sat on that of Manus.' 

Similarly, the intercalated simile may cause a hyperbaton 
more or less strong in the words of the upameya ot: in the common 
terms, A. V., VI, 2, 2. STt 4 ^ \ Of. 

I, 173, 3; IV, 31, 13; X, 68, 2 and 5; 72, 2; 91, 7 and passim. 

Finally, the hyperbaton may be in the interior of the simile 
itself, I, 32, 2, ^ | 

Of. 1, 186, 7. 

The peculiarities that are really worthy of notice occur when 
the common terms or even the words of the upameya are included 
in the simile, and when the words of the upamana are not in the 
same case as those of the corresponding upameya. Finally, the 
relations among themselves of the words of the upamana give rise 
similarly to observations of importance. To these three heads 
correspond the three distinct parts of the present memoir. 


I. INCLTJSIOlir OF THE COMMON TERMS WITHIN 
THE SIMILE. 

The inclusion of the common terms within the simile may be, 
and in fact most frequently is, a mere question of the order of 

subjects is thus 

included m the simile in the following example =- 
VII, 22, 1. % ^ ^ 
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[79 ] I ^TP'^’ II Of. Ill, 2, 11. 

The common subject in this •• 

V, 36, 2. arr % ^ ?f ^ I 

The direct object in *• 

IX, 84, 2. §=|cMf^'5 I 

Of, I, 52, 5 ; IVr40, 3 ; V, 15, 5 ; IX, 110, 6 ; X, 79, 6.' 

The indirect object in ^ 

^ 5^^ fSK I cf. iv, 4i, 8. 

The genitive, separated moreover through hyperbaton from 
the word, equ ally common, on which it depends •• 

IV, 45, 4. ?r I 

What shows clearly that the explanation of such instances 
should not be sought for in an unusual construction of na or iva ® 
at the beginning of the comparison, are examples like the follow- 
ing where the upamana is placed before the common term which 
is itself followed by the particle of comparison : 

y. 56, 5. 5?cff w I 

VIII, 32, 23. I s 

X, 134,6. <1% TrS[5r=V3:TS^ l * Cf. also X, 68, 

.4 ; 127, 4. 

Or examples like this which force one to understand with a 
genitive of the upameya the common term that is expressed with 
.iilie genitive of the upcimana* ^ ^ 

X, 68, 7. I 

Cf. IV, 38, 8, 

1 ( =; p. 79 n. 1 ). The epithet suyatas “well-guided” seems to be com- 

mon: it is the only mark of similarity between the pressing-stone and the 

= p. 79 n. 2 ). In the case of iva whioh is without accent, the hypo- 
thesis would seem to be monstrous. 

s ( = p. 79 n. 3 ) Eegarding % meaning, see helov^ p. ^ ^ 

4 ( = p. 79 n. 4 ). Here the subject appertaining to the upamUna is pre- 
ceded by an instrumental that belongs equally the slmije, 

9 I Aanale, B. O, B. I. ] 
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Often, it is the verb itself, that is to say, the term essentially 
common, that is included in the construction of the comparison. 

[ 80 ] In a good number of cases, it is possible to choose 
between this interpretation and the hypothesis of a hj perbaton 
which removes to outside the simile either an epithet of one of 
its terms, 

IX, 67, 12. i anfot I# I 

Or, on the other hand, a term foreshadowed by its epithet, 

1. 58, 5 . ^ arf 1^ 5fr ^ 3i4 ♦ | 

Cf, 1, 173, 11; V, 7, 7; X, 89, 8, ‘ 

or by a genitive which depends upon it, 

I, 116, 15. ^ I 

Or, finally, an indirect object, 

II, 14,11. ^ | 

Cf. VI, 46, 14. 

In truth, the second explanation seems to be very crude in 
those cases where an essential word, the subject for instance, is 
thus removed without having been even foreshadowed : 

V, 51, 7. fcfr 51 % I ^ ^ 

II Cf.iri,l,4;VI,24,6. 


But what shows that such an explanation is possible even in 
this case, IS the fact that a similar hyperbaton is met with in 

^^here verb can be connected with the subject of the upam^a^ 


M = p. 80n.l). In the verse I, 167. 3. a Prefl. renla~;i;r^i;7;;;^ 

Placed as the verb itself would have been ^ ^ ^ 

r wSnlL^ Sle.'^ V^ 5? 5 ° vaT'r 2 ” V? 'L ■“‘*' 

below, note 2 ). ’ ‘ 30. 1 ! 34. 4 ( p, 83 

( — * p. 80 n. 2 ) It is so in the ver<?A y* qq i . 
moved by hyperbaton is only an epithet word re- 

and in the verse III, 15, 5. where it ^ ^ 

» . wnere it is an accusative of goal “ ■ J 
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A.V.VI,54, 1. 5ff ^ I 

Cf. I, 33, 14. ^ 

There are however oases where the inclusion of the verb in 
the simile cannot be denied. Tbis is when it has different sub- 
jects, i. e., subjects differing in number or in person, and instead 
of being construed with the subject of the upameya and under- 
stood with that of the upamana, it is, on the contrary, construed 
with the latter : 

[81J Viri, 6, 38. m I 

Nothing is plainer than such a formation. ’ The two worlds 
obey Indra as the wheel obeys the horse Eta^a '• the plural “obey” 
is understood, while the singular “ obeys ” is expressed. 

Similarly, in the following clause •• “ If we have cheated, as 
the gamblers cheat at play ” , of the two persons, first and third, 
it is the third ® and not the first that has been chosen = 

V, 85, 8. §igq[#' ^ ^ fcqgff *151 ^ I 

It has even happened here that the simile has taken in all the 
words in itself ; for the pronoun we is understood and suggest- 
ed only by what follows. On the other hand, it is this pronoun that 
is expressed in the following example, where, whatever sense one 
may attach to the whole, one can hardly fail to see another 
example of the construction of the verb with the subject of the 
npamana 

I, 66, 9. cT ^ I 

Finally, a relative pronoun representing the subject of the 
upameya can itself be attracted, at the same time as the verb, to 
the number of the subject of the upmana : 

1, 190, 2. «rH[: ^ I 

g, — — _ 

Another explanation, much more simple, at first sight, than 
the above, would consist in making the relative here refer to 

1 ^ =: p, 81 n, 1 ). Ludwig brings in here his theory of the infinitive on 
its way to become the finite verb ; varti would be a form of this type. 

2 ( — p 3 ^ novel infinitive according to the theory of Ludwig. 

8 ( == p. 81 n. 3 ). Ludwig, in his commentary,^ seems to have 
adopted such a view. Or, is nak^ante also, according to him, an infinitive ? 
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sarffas; but I do not know if there is a single example in the 
Vedic language of a relative clause qualifying in this way a 
word of the upamam. ’ On the other hand, the analogy, 

[ 82] of the constructions pointed out above "seems to 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of this : asarji is construed 
with sargas, and yaa, instead of qi:, through attraction. 

The same analogy can account for the following prayer 
addressed to the Maruts; only, we see here an additional peculi- 
arity, namely, the repetition of the verb with the number and 
person required by the subject of the upameya, after it has been 
employed once with the subject of the upamdna • 

VII, 58, 3. irrw ST 4: 

^ I 

Here, too, one should not allow oneself to be misled by appear- 
ances and admit, contrary to all analogy, a simile containing two 
propositions which Iwould be possible only with qqj- Cf. also 
VI, 50, 10 and VIII, 12, 5. 

We may observe in this connection that the repetition of a 
common word, after it has been employed once in the simile is 
met with not only in the case of the verb, but, for instance, in the 
case of the direct object : 

1. 130, 4. cT| 4 I Of. also I, 67, 5 ; X 

31, 9. “ 


Like the finite verb, a participle or adjective that is employed 
as common attribute, can agree in number with the word used in 
the upamana '• 


VIII, 20, 20.giu ^ 

( the Maruts )• ^ 

It could also agree in gender with that word ; 


... * } 81 n. 4 ) In the verse IX, 97, 46, a formula almost identical with 

this IS explained without difficulty, the subject of the upameya having the 
same number as that of ,he upamUna. The inclusion of the relative pro- 

hyperbaton, among the words of the simile, is met 
with fairly frequently, I, 73, 2; IX, 97, 48 (and 46) ; X, 9510- to which 
may be added VI, 20, 1 ; 34, 4 ( see below p. 83, note 2 ). 
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1, 163, li. cr? 'TctMM If I 

Of. II, 11, 1. 

I do not lay stress on these last-mentioned formations where 

the participle or adjective can also be regarded as an epithet of 

the word used in the upamana only. It is however none the less 
true that, as regards the sense, they are attributes, common’ 
attributes. 

As belonging to the same category, we may cite the instance 
of a common epithet that agrees with a neuter word in the 
upamana, 

[83] and is understood with a feminine word in the upameya, 
which however does not prevent it from becoming the attributive 
adjunct of the object in the upameya and at the same time in the 
upamana also • 

X, 68 , 10 . mu ite m i 

Similarly, the common terms of the comparison may be made 
to agree with the words of the upamana even when they have to 
be understood with different gender, different number, and, in the 
case of the verbs, with different person, in connection with the 
words of the upameya. Though such instances are most infrequent, 
they are nevertheless most characteristic. 

It has been seen that the examples where the order only of the 
words is in question, can often, and must sometimes, be explained' 
by mere hyperbaton. We may add, in conclusion, that the effect 
of the hyperbaton may be the apparent enclosing, within the 
comparison, of not only a common term, but of words belonging 
to the upameya also '• 

VIII, 92. 7. art i cf. i, 

59,1. 

The pronouns, in particular are often met with enclosed in 
this manner •* 

yii, 3 , 6. ■§:% q ^ i cf. vr, 24. 3. ^ 


1 ( s= p. 82 n. 1 ). See moreover, p. 95 below, verse VIII, 91 15, 

8 ;( as 83 n. 1 ). With the emendation, that is very plausible, of nU into 
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The yerb is found intercalated in the comparison at the same 
time as the direct object of the uparrK^ya in the following example : 

I, 52, 7. ^ ^ m ^tiTT I 

This degree of hyperbaton turns to amphigouri. ’ The removal 
of the subject of the upamana to beyond the direct object of the 
upameya produces an effect that is no less grotesque : 

IV, 16, 13. ft ^ 1 : If 5 ^ ggiji 

ft 

We should hasten to add that the amphigouri in the comparisons 

[84] is but a particular case of the Vedic amphigouri. 
Here is an example where the word that is separated from the 
group to which it belongs is the subject of the principal clause, 
strayed into the subordinate clause J 

VII, 43, 1. sr tlf |sr£|i | 

II. IMPERFECT CONCORD BETWEEN THE WOEDB OP 
THE UPAMINA AND THOSE OF THE UPAMEYA 

Let us observe at the outset that the concord between the 
words of the uparmm and those of the upamey 1 , even where it is 
perfect, is sometimes very artificial. Thus, the relation expressed 
by the same seeming case can be quite different in connection 
with the word in the uparmya from what it is in connection with 
the word of the upamam} This is so with regard to the two 
locatives in a sentence where the praise addressed “ to Agni ” is 
compared to the sun ascending “ in the sky ” •• 

V, 1, n. I 

Of. X, 68, 8. 

^ ( = p. 83 n. 2 ). Of. the inclusion, already pointed out above ( p. 81 
note 4), of a relative pronoun within the comparison, and above all, the 
verses YI, 10, 1 and 34, 4 where the relative pronoun ( the conjunction in the 
second example ) is found intercalated at the same time as one or two pre- 
fixes that usher the verb. 

^ 34 n. 1 ). See g^ig^ 39^ where the position of the words belong- 

ing to the upameya and to the upmUna appear to be quite transposed. 
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The Vedic language expresses by the same verb the idea of 
untying a knot and of liberating a prisoner, by another, that of 
taking the reins of horses and of curbing them, or, in the re- 
presentation of races, by a third, that of “ bending ” into a circle 
the rim of a wheel and of making a god favourably “ disposed ” 
towards his suppliants ; it is none the less strange that the direct 
objects associated with the verb in such different relations should 
be compared among themselves j 

X, 143, 2. ^ ^ T% qi%TT I 

I, 141, 11. R'q qt I 

[ 85 ] VII, 32, 20. 311 3 ^ I 

One meets in Atharva-veda I, 11, 6 with a similar misuse of 
the two meanings, ‘ to fly ’ and ‘ to fall ’ of the root p&f. 

In the following examples, the poet misuses the different mean- 
ings of the same prefix : 

A. V. VI, 12, 1. 31^ I 

VIIl, 66, 3. b I 

We may remark in this connection that the word rasmi, 
signifying literally ‘ rein ’ and by metaphor ‘ ray of the sun ’ is 
taken as the common term of a comparison between Indra 
‘ loosing the reins ’ of his horses and the sun ‘ darting forth his 

rays ’ : VIII, 32, 23. q^'f ^1 '^1 q=5^ 5 F1^: I One 

can also cite, among other word-plays that have furnished pretexts 
for comparisons, the numerous passages where the same word 
denotes the tree on which the bird perches and the wood in which 
Agni burns, I, 66, 2 ; X, 91, 2 ; 115, 3. or, indeed, the wooden vat 
to which the Soma juice runs, IX, 57,3; 96, 23; cf. 33, 1, and 
towards which the gods for whom it is destined, rush, 
VIII, 35, 7. 

Another kind of imperfect or artificial concord is that which 

the rsis sot up between the container and the contained • 

1. 130, 2, Rqj #4^'^ ^ I 
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Between the raw material and the product : 

IV, 22. 8. ^ I Of. VII, 68, 8. 

— — 1^3 

Between the concrete and the abstract j 

IX, 70, 6. ( Soma ). Cf. I, 100, 13 ; 


III, 54, 14. 

This relation has been misunderstood in the verse VII, 56, 8 
in which the irritable minds of the Maruts are compared to the 
ascetic ’ 

[ 86 ] who is angry (whose meditations have been disturbed) : 

It Ls particularly grating in the verse IX, 88, 5 where one 
would expect the genitive instead of the nominative : q" 


The same observation applies to the relation between the whole 
and the part in the verse I, 58, 2 : ^ VS I 

In a category totally different, we may also mention as 
examples of purely artificial concord the phenomena of attraction, 
like, for instance, the parallel construction of two accusatives, 
one of which, the uparridm, does not depend really, as regards 
the sense, on the verb which governs the upameya. Thus, in the 
following verse, it is “ the young god ” ( Eudra ), terrible like 
the wild beast, that is praised, but not “ the wild beast ” ; the 
two words are nevertheless formed alike in the accusative •• 

II, 33, 11. q I 


Here however the matter in cjuestion is a peculiarity which 
can on no account be regarded as an irregularity. The Vedic 
language does not seem to know of any other construction in 
cases of this kind, cf, 1, 131, 2 ; VII, 85, 1 ; VI Jl, 77, 2, etc. , and it 
is not less usual in classical Sanskrit. 


( - p. 85 n. 1 ). Whatever Eoth, followed by Graasmann, may say in 
this comeotion, the meaning • impetuosity > is a hypothesis without basis, 
bo IS the meaning • silence ' conjectured by Ludwig. The munis are praised 
in another hymn of the Rgveda. X, 136. The hyperbaton which one has to 


admit in my interpretation is no more strong than 
tance, that ip A. Y. VI, 3, ?, 


many others, for ij^s- 
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One even finds, thougli exceptionally, the upamana aikmcted to 
the vocative case by the upameya ■ 

1,30,31. ft % 3?4?5iiF5r^ 'fesfirg: I 3r% ^ 

(the Dawn). Of. 1,57,3. 

We pass on now from artificial concord to defective concord. 

In cases where it is possible to express the same relation by 
two different constructions, we see frequently one 

[ 87 ] employed in respect of the upameya and the other in 
respect of the upamam • 

V, 1, 4. ^ vr#cr i 

Of. 1. 30, 4; 57, 2; II, 16, 1; V, 43, 7; YII, 43, 3; 103, 7. 

We sliould note here particularly the cases where the compari- 
son is expressed by a sort of locative absolute while the words of 
the upamstja are construed with a finite verb : 

1, 181, 8. 1^'r Wr I 

Of. IX, 47, 5; A. V. XII, 1, 18. 

The concord is similarly defective, for diverse reasons, in the 
following comparisons, in which we shall content ourselves by 
drawing attention to the words which correspond in respect of 
the meaning, but do not correspond in respect of the construction: 

I, 83, 1. cTRci'orr^ R'PPTT I 

1, 84, 1, Sir fwi ^ \ 

1, 185, 2. f^c5 ^ p i|5fT ^ 

I 

1, 187, 11. ^ cfi 54 I 

IV, 31, 4. 5 3ir ^ 1 

II 

Here is, belonging to the saipe category, an instance most 
strange ; 

10 [ Annals, 0> B.R.L] 
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VI, 3. 4. ). 

The word paras i ‘ axe ’ is in the nominative, apparently be- 
cause the tongue of the fire which is compared to an axe is nn 
other than the fire itself. ® 

In all these examples, if the symmetry is violated ( and, in the 
last example, the common sense also, seemingly ), the syntax is 
on the whole, preserved. It remains always possible to make 
such indifferent ‘ word-for-word ’ comparisons. The double con- 
struction of the agent noun with the genitive or accusative can 
also account for the following * 


[ 88 ] II, 23, 2. If 5lr 




22, 3. ^r: r^cTi i 

It is also shown however by the observations that follow here 
that it is quite possible that there is no kind of syntactical re- 
lation between the agent-nouns janfia, bharta and the accusatives 
employed as upamanas. 


It cannot, indeed, be gainsaid that the anacoluthon, of which 
one finds instances in all kinds of Vedic construction, is par- 
ticularly frequent in the comparisons. It is true that the 

presence of the anacoluthon is often made evident by the intro- 
duction, m some mechanical manner, of a formula already in 

’ ’■aspect to the second at least of the 

examples cited, it would not be difficult to point out the compon- 

h T comparison with 

the father. I 38 1; X, 69. 10. cf. VI, 16. 40. or the mother. VI. 75, 

4. carrying his ( her ) son ( in the accusative ) in his ( h;r ) Lral 

=ag!s « 1“ f P*- 

vm, 81,12. I 

ii 


““ accusative gah, depending like 
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been furnished by the formulas constructed with the primitive 
verb, I, 91, 13: |I^ ^ ( Of, V, 53, 

16; X, 25, 1 ). 

VI, 49, 12. g |cR5 

I The farmula ^ ( of. ^ II, 2, 5; 34, 

2; 1, 166, 11 and in the accusative, IV, 7, 3 and I, 68, 10 ), is not 
to be construpd with the verb pisprMi, but with the idea of ‘ to 
be adorned ’ which is implied by the sentence as a whole. 

1,39,9, I 

arf ^ ?r ll a. comparison with the 

verse IX, lOG, 3, cq 1%# ^ ^ is enough 

to show that what is spoken of here is not lightnings going 

[ 89 ] towards the rain^ but ‘lightnings giving rain/ For the 
construction to be regular, instead of ‘ come with helps, ’ there 
shohld be ‘give us your helps. ’ It will be noticed that it is precis- 
ely this vsrb ‘to give’ that is actually employed in the preceding 

sentence/ 

X, 142,2 51 g;^5: 5r ^ I 

The shepherd does not, to my knowledge, walk usually at the head 
of the herd. The subject in the upamam is therefore to be con' 
strued, hot with the verb ‘ to go ’ that is acutually employed, but 
with a verb ‘to send’ which is present here in the spirit ; of. the 

formula of the verse 1, 114,9, 51 ^ ^cTRI I 

The word ‘ shepherd ’ implies the comparison of the hymns with 
cows. 

X, 40, 6. ^ ^n**rT I 

The formula ^ furnished by sentences 

which contain a verb meaning ‘to go’ X. 34, 5; of. IX , 93, 2 and I, 

1 ( = p. 89 n. 1 ). I agree with Ludwig ( commentary ) in regard to the 
meaning* 
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123, 9 ; IX. 69, 4 ; 86, 32.' It is brought in here in a new sentence 
in which the idea of going is not actually expressed but only 
suggested by the expression of another action. 


I, 132, 5. ^ j 

Here too, the formula used in the comparison is related to a verb 
‘ to go,’ which is only suggested, while it is actually expressed, 
for instance, in the verse I, 139, 1. 


VIII, 32, 23. Hqi' Wf c^'f ^ | 

Jf II The formula pccurs already in the verse IV. 47, 2, 

P ft and forms here an ana- 

colutlion even when the comparison with the waters which follow 
the descent is referred to the praises. But it is also possible, 

[90 ] that the comparison may refer to Indra who comes 
down conducted by the praises. Cf. I, 83, 2; 181, 3. 

In the verse VIII, 3, 23, W 5rr% ^ q-, 

I TO ^ II it is clearly the verb .m^that 


suits fee formula, as can be seen by another passage, VIII 63 14- 
Wrat Ti, constoction’ torn. 


none the less an anacoluthon, since the matter spoken of is on 
fee one hand, ‘ carrying the yoke ’ and on the other, ‘ carrying 
some one to his house. ’ The passage could therefore be ranged 
among the examples of artificial symmetry. The admitted exist- 
ence however of the formula ^ has led me to place it 

here. 


^ An analogous instance is furnished by the verse VI 75 4 

a VfRV ( the t.o of th. bo» ). The 


' _( - p. 89 n. 2). It is this which prohibits us from aoquiesoina- in rh= 

meaning prepared nourishment’ which Ludwig assio-ns to fh 

* rendezvous \ S assigns to the word 

The ‘fly’ which carries a sweet beverage to the Alvins ’with it, 
mouth IS naturally the priest who offers them his hymn of praise and 
who approaches as a woman does the rendezvous ' ^ 

( - P. 89 n. 3 ). Regarding the first comparison, see p. 85 above., 


2 
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is met witb again in, for instance, the vers,se IV, 58, 8 : ■Slf^ 

aifsq; | The first passage 

limps in tkat a comparison applicable to one of the two individ- 
nals of a couple is there applied to the couple itself. 

The ends of the bow themselves figure in a formula of com- 
parison whose construction is almost* regular, in the verseX, 166,3, 

arrlf but which appears again in 

the verse I, 1, 3 of the Atharva~veda in a veritable rigmarole-* 

ll «rrT^ I ft 

The suppliant prays to Vacaspati to assure to him 

the knowledge of efficacious formulae. The god should fix^ it to 
him and attach it there ‘ like the two ends of the bow with the 
cord. ' Only, instead of employing here a verb signifying ‘ to tie,’ 
the poet has employed one meaning ‘ to bend which would suit 
the cord alone.^ 

[ 91 ] In the verse X, 62, 9: ^ ?! I? 

the anacoluthon is indicated only by the additional word. . The 
accusative infinitive arabham is explained only by the idea of ‘to 
be able ’, which is actually expressed in the verse IX, 73, 3, 

but is merely suggested here by the 

verb aznotL 

In the verse VUI, 43, ?3, ^ ^ | 

the word srjdn would make one expect 

1 ( = p, 90 n. 1 ). I say ‘ almost because the dual number of the 
upamana is not at all called for by the upameya, 

2 ( = p. 90 n. 2 ) m yacchatu. Weber ( Indische i^tudien^ IV, p» 393 ) 
gives to this expraession, as also to the expression nl ramaya of the pre- 
ceding verse, an intransitive sense which seems to be incompatible wit 
their form and with their use in other passages. 

S ( = p. 90 n. 3 ). Weber (ibid.) introduces the idea of ‘arm*.' 
^‘Stretch here thy arms, like those of the bow with the cord, This is only 
a makeshift. It would be much better to detach the second pSda from the 
first and join it to the third. But it seems plain that the idea of the second 
pada has more affinity with the root tan than with the root yam^ 
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of Vin, 32, 23 ; but ra&mibhis is without doubt due to the for- 
mula that ie already used in I, 84, 1 and IX, 41, 5 

It is however also possible to explain it by construing it with 
f being und<^^ »rjdn . ) ' 

On the contriSry, the anaooluthon passes all bounds in the fol- 
lowing example? 

r, 80. 2, fi# ^ ?f; i#rf if# f I ^ 

^ il Here it is the verb itself that has been borrowed from 


knowB fotiiiwla^ X, 40, 9, aiP^ j of. ^ 3 

and plaoed without any oonoern for the syntax at the end of a pro- 
position in which the accusative should have been the subject, 
and the nominative, its indirect or direct object (denoting goal,)* 

The influence of formulae is particularly manifest when it is 

exercised by one sfonza on the stanza that follows? 

X, 10,7. ^ ^j| TO® II 

Oreven on the stanza that precedes: 


[92] x, 69, 5 

m I 6 ^ ^ ^1^ SfiiM , “ 

But even in the absence of a known formnl^^^^ should not 

rfac^ tb f first 

and yet not have been 
'T ? ’ ^ ofle should not ignore the rights 

in fir f r* anac^^ulhi 

in fact, IS due as much to syllepsis as to the misuse of formulae! 


a coastructian of 

Gresmnann, on tne oth.er'liand'' has^an**'^H v®” ***" Pr°Pe' oonstruotion. 
imor„h.M K -u ■ ’ himself to be impeded by the 

9 ypo 9918 of a traasitwe use of the verb ^ 

Po^ihiZ Ae»o into wAa Jfoo liti I-adwig gains by decom- 

of the vert justifies tte dual of thr«„TT’ Pweisely the dual 

•nd note I. mamana. Cf, above VI, 75, 4, p. 90 
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Thus, in the verse I, 180, 9, JT *l%n 
^rfr iR[||r 5T I feel greatly inclined to believe tl^t the 

comparison *l4^' «T flcfi ‘like the hotr of Manus ’ ( and®ot ‘ of 

man ’ ) refers to the idea, “ May I make you come down in res- 
ponse to my call,’ * ' that is implied. It is psedialtle key 

to a good many other diffloulties iQf InteepretaitioinJsio he found 
in this way. 

IIL EEL A.TIONS OF TSE WOEDS OFiTHE UPAlifiaM 
AMOilO THEMSELVES 

As the essential words of the upantSna are, in principle, cons- 
trued with the common verb, we are here concerned only with 
the relations that are possible b#ween ope of these iessentiel 
words and an aoc^ory word, which latter may he eildmi a geni- 
tive qualifying the former, or a word in Other oases, for instance, 
the instrumental, ^ associated with it. W^ords of ^is category, 
it will be seen,^ instead of being 

[ 93] formed so as to depend more or less dossly on #ie 
essential word, are often put in'the Bamemase as ,^t 

The majority of in^mices, and partionlaidy, ilhoae ^^t are 
the clearest, can he brought togetor nmder <>#10 billowing 
formula • 

Two words of the upamana, which are both .mq^aible Of ibeing 
chosen, almost indifferentty, for amydqyment, one ina igjtysn^nase 
to correspond with a word in the upcaaieya ( and .thus io h^Opmo 


1 ( s p d2 n. l). Cf. If 59, ,4 oitii .aUo .,p«ichaps be fliilEp 

in a similar xnanii^r. We mast al§o manUon pairticularly tbe rairsa 

III, 30, 7 of the Atharva^-veda ; J 

lijgir i I believe that tke eompariBon r^rs ta.sami^ 

pply, aad that one abpuld not u^d^fst^nd sta as .prpposed by Welder ( 
dlsohe ^tudiem XVp, p. 309 ). lor the oonstmotma < tonbe rifguiafff^tthei^ 

ought to be etc. 


» ( = p.92n,2). The a^iOptive epoplos^ 

any particular observations 

^ ,( = ,p. 92 n. 3), I have already treated of this subject onoe ip thf 
Mavue Critique of 11th December 1375, p. 376^ 
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fcbe essential word ), and the other in a different case ( and thus 
to become the accessory word ), are both put in the given case.' 
Sometimes, the number of words that are thus put parallelly in 
the same case, although their sense appears to denote different 
relations, is as much as three. 

A.mong the formulae satisfying the above condition, may be 
cited in the first place, the combination of a word expressing the 
idea of ‘ troop ' with another word denoting 

[99] the members that compose the troop. It is clear that 
the Maruts can be compared at will to “ flocks of birds or to 
“birds in flocks’?" The word for * flocks ' and that for ‘ birds ' 

,1 (p. 93ii. 1). This construction should not be confounded with ap- 
position, properly so called, in which even the mind 6an conceive no rela- 
tion of dependence between the words that are put in the same case 
Apposition is frequent in the comparisons, and the two apposed words 
are, nearly always, almost synonyms, I, 66, 1; 70, 11; V, 79, 9; 10 

and 186, 7; IX, 68, 1 and X, 95, 6; .T, 32, 2; AV, XII, 3, 37 ( with respect to 
vajiny simple attribute of asva. III, 29, 6; VI, 67, 4; VII, 7, 1- 41 0. 70 j. 
104, 6; IX, 87, 1; X, 143, 2; A. V. Ill, 16, 6 or of atya I, 130, 6;’ 135. 5; in, 38* 
1; V, SO, 14; IX, 6, 5; 93, 1; 96, 15, and sapti, attribute of the same words. Ill* 
22, 1; VI, 59, 3; Z 6, 2, see, beside the use of the two words as substantives* 
the verse IX, 96,9 where they are apposed to each other in the same 
manner; see also my Etudes surle lexigue du Bg-Veda, under atya). Often 
they are exact synonyms and form a pure p*leonasni, I, 59, 1; X, 95 3* 
AV., I, 3, 8; V, 20, 10 and particularly II, 39, 5, 

( the hypothesis of an adjective cakqus is justified by none of the 

citations of Eoth and Grassmann; all these can be explained by the 
mythical relation of the eye with the sun. ) 

We also find more than once two words in the same case, not how- 
ever in apposition, but forming two different comparisons with only one 
particle of comparison, II, 34, 6; IV, 52, 2; IX, 41, 5; X, 49, 6; 178, 3; 
A. V. Ill, 11, 8 ( compare with the verse VIII, 3, 16, three comparisons 
with only two particles of comparison, and contrast the instances where 
the particle of comparison is repeated twice with ■ two words belong- 
ing to the same- comparison, I, 61. 4; 85, 8; 116, 24; 124, 7; 183, 5- IV 1 19- 
VI, 16, 40; VII, 24,5; 76, 3: 89, 2; X, 77, 4; 93, 12; A. V. XX,’ m’, 4* or 
even with a single word, IX, 64, 7 ). 

For the rest, it is not improbable that these constructions may have 
contributed, through remote analogy or mere outward form, to 'the for- 
mation or the type that we are going to study. * 

TTT^ o ^ fT ^ respect to this last construction I, 163 10; 

+11, 8, 9, 
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Me put alike in the nominative' in the following example: 

V, 59, 7. ^ 5r % 4fcT: | 

A similar construction is met with in the verse VIII, 85, 8, 
“ like droves of red oxen ’’f and probably also in 
the verse VIII, 46, 30, “ like a herd of oxen ” or 

“ of cows It is not impossible* that the phrase *1^! 

( always in the accusative ), IV, 2, 18; V, 31, 1; VI, 19, 3 may 
have a similar origin. 

The same hymn, V, 59, from which has been borrowed the 
indisputable example «T furnishes, in verse 3, another 

example, no less indisputable, of a similar construction. The 
brilliant Maruts can be compared to the sun, or what comes to 
the same thing, to the eye of the sun ( of. verse 5 and passim ); 
the word for ‘ sun ’ and that for ‘ eye ’ are parallelly put in the 

nominative: «T The “ breath of the wind ” is expressed 

in the same manner in the verse I, 34, 7. ^1^5 
Hence there is no difficulty in understanding the 
[95] comparison applied to Agni in IV, 10,3 in 

the sense “ like the light of the sun ” or “ of the sky.’ ' ® 

1 ( = p. 94 n. 2 ). According to Ludwig 4repih stands for srepyaih (?). 

2 (= p. 94n. 3). Ludwig’s translation wie stralenhaufen ** implies 
our construction; but it is not accompanied by any note to that effect, 
The hypothesis of an adjective usra becomes thus unnecessary; in all 
the other passages with respect to which Both and Grassmann have put 
forth this hypothesis, the word is applied to the gods by a metaphor 
which is quite commonplace in the hymns. 

5 ( = p. 94 n. 4 ). The room for doubt lies in the fact that pa§vah 
can be a genitive also. 

4 ( = p. 94 n. 5 ). Ludwig has translated rightly, like Grassmann, ‘ wie 

der sonne auge * but without giving any explanations. 

s ( = p. 94 n. 6 ). The expression is found, again> without oompariaon 

however, in the verse X, 92, 13; of. also 

6 ( = p, 95 n. 1). Ludwig’s translation, Ueoht wie svar, ’’ only makes 
plain the strangeress of the construction without accounting for it. 

In the verse VI, 34, 4, in which Indra, into whose stomach the Soma 
juice enters is compared to the sky in which Soma similarly takes his 
place united with the splendour of the moon, we can, in the light of the 
observations made above, take afc ( arc^va masa ) as an abstract noun, 
which is more in accord with the use of words formed from the root alone. 

11 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I. 1 
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It also becomes thus easy to translate, in the verse IX, 54, % 
addressed to Soma, the formala ^ It can be inter- 

preted at will as “ he is like the aspect of the sun'” or as “ he is 
like the sun in aspect. ” The two words are in the same case as 
in the preceding examples. This formula occurs again, with the 
complication of a common epithet construed with a word of the 
xipamana instead of that of the upameya^ in the following verse of 
a hymn addressed to Agni : 

VIII, 91, 15. 5^ | ^ 

II 

Here the epithet bhadra. construed with upadrJc, leaves no room 
for choice between two explanations •* the formula stands for 
suryasya . . .upadrk,^ 

The current is to the rivers what effulgence is to the sun. It 
is not astonishing therefore to see the noun denoting ‘ river ' or 
‘ waters ’ and that denoting the ‘ current ’ put parallelly in the 
same case, in the nominative, in the comparison Sjfrci;: that 

occurs four times* and is applied to Agni, I, 65, 6 ; ~66, 10. 

[ 96 ] to the Dawn, I, 92, 12, and to Brahmanaspati, II, 25, 
3, or in the accusative in ^ Jf ^:,5 i, iso, 4. The Atharva- 
veda offers a similar construction : 


Ludwig’s translation, “ er ist ein anbliok wie die 

SeLteZnrf.r tbe ‘ almost* in- 

different ohoioe of the concrete or the abstract, sea p. 85 above. 

( — p. 95 n. 3 ). See above, p. 82. 

( =P. 95n.4). Of. the comparison ^ likewise applied 

Agni in r. 66. 1, in case siiras is there regarded as 'the genitive of svar. 
For the very observations made by ns above show that it is also possible 
xnat It can be the nominative of sura* 

aJes\7Ja'*^^‘V'- translates the fourth of these pas- 

I 180 411? T oo--a-»tary on 

forwar! ® instrumental, and putting 

JX, I the strange hypothesis of a stem in r of which 

other t e genitive. The construction which he adopts in respect of the 

««,Srd"n '» ‘I'* *»• 

ages referred to above shows that it should be discarded. 

itive sinralar of^si L!®® Preceding footnote. The hypothesis of a gen- 
g op becomes thus unnecessary. All the other examples cited 
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III, 29 , 6 . ^ 1 ’ 

In all these examples, one can at will take the first nomina- 
tive or accusative as the equivalent of a genitive, or the second 
as the equivalent of an instrumental. The second interpretation 
alone seems to be appropriate in the following comparison of the 
Bgveda, which is applied to the two Alvins, ^and in which the 
word for “ river is put in the dual.^ 

II, 39, 5. 

We may cite also as belonging to the same category: 

1 , 143 , 3 . 

\ 

Whatever may be the exact meaning of the sentence,^ I 
believe with Kaegi ( SiebenT/ig Z/iedev des Rgv^da^ p. 101 ) that 
sindhavah is the equivalent of a genitive depending on aJciuh ( cf. 
akutr apam, II, 30, 1 ), but not that it itself is a real genitive 
form standing for siudhvcih,^ The two words that are alike because 
of the relation of dependence as regards the meaning, are put 
parallelly in the same case. 

by Grassmann in this connection are very doubtful; the instrumental 
3JTJJ too would disappear from the verse VIII, 4, 3, if we make a very simple 

correction, and rea.l ‘ removed, ’instead of ^ ^ an eipres- 

sion whieh is totally strange from whatever point we look at it. On the 
whole, the existence of a singular form of ap appears to be very questionable. 

1 ( = p. 96 n. 2 ). Weber {Indische Studien, XVII, p. 305 ) plainly takes 
payo.s in apposition to samudras; but it is, as can be seen, an apposition 
sui generis. For the rest, similar constructions, but without comparison, 
are met with in EV. VIII, 12, 3. 

2 ( = p. 96 n. 3 ). Ludwig, after having first made an instrumental of 
nadya, acknowledges in bis commentary that it would be more natural to 
regard it as nominative dual { this is the interpretation of Grassmann also 
in his IWoerterhuch ). But he does not extricate himself from the difficulty 
created by the two nominatives. This difficulty seems to us to be now 
removed. 

S ( =:p, 96n. 4). See mv Etudes sur le lexique du Eg-Veda, under 
the word aktu^ 

A ( = p, 9j5 n, 5 ). I associate myself with Ludwig in his observation on 
this point. 
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After the current or other different attribute of the rivers, we 
come now to the course, the rush, of horses, in respect of which 
loo we meet with a similar parallel construction 

[ 97 ] of the concrete and the abstract. Som^ speeds like 
Etas'a ( the divine horse ) in his impetuous rush: 

IX, 16, I 

The abstract is, in addition, accompanied by an epithet in the 
same case in this other example : 

IX. 87, 7. m fepr: # ^ ^ ^ j' 

Or in this one that follows, which is a comparison of the 
rivers with mares; a verb of movement is understood, as on many 
other occasions, with pra, and the abstract has a second epithet 
qualilying it but separated through hyperbaton 

VII, 87, 1. ar’Jiffe I giff ^ 

11' " ^ 

In the passages where the word for ‘ chariot ’ or ‘ wheel ’ is 
put in the same case as that for ‘ horses ’ it is possible to regard 
it as a double comparison with a single na*, although this jux- 
taposition gives rise, naturally, to a single idea only of de* 
pendence ! 


' ( - p. 97 n. 1 ), It -would have seemed more natural to exclude arvS 
( as etasas in the preceding example ) from the comparison, had we not be- 
ore us t 0 example that follows, in which the same combination is met 
with for the third time. Of. also below, IX, 22, 1 (p. 98). The position of the 
verb adadhavat ( like that of takti ) presents no obstacle ( see above p. 80 ). 
{ - p. 97 n. 2 ). Of. below, X, 61, 16, p. 98, note 8. 

S ( = p. 97 n. 3 ). It is possible to construe the Word rtayan with the 
subject of the last pada also. 


It is not improbable that a word denoting the ‘sound’ of the horses or 

10*1° Thf hJlTliT construction in the verses I, 104, 1; V, 10, 5; IX, 

neoLarj! adjective svand would in this case become un- 

* ( « p. 97 n. 4 ). See above, p. 93, note 1,- 
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1, 155, 6. gri =5 ^ 1 =# 

U 

1 , 52, 1. 3R5 ?r ^ i|f^r^!T: I* 

[ 98 ] VII, 34, 1. sr f M ^ 

WT^ 1' 

But tlie two concrete nouns are accompanied by an abstract 
noun, put in the same case as the concrete, in the following 
example which recalls to our mind a formula that has already 
been twice cited : 

IX, 22, 1. 5cr ^5 jt crn%tj I 

sfl^cT 11^ ^ 

Here finally is an instance of three words being put parallelly 
in the same case, one of the words denoting the rim of the wheel, 
another the wheel itself, and the third the horses: 

X, 61, 16. ^ ^ ^ I 


1 ( =* p. 97 n. 5 ). vyati, according to its use in other passages, can de- 
note only horses; the meaning ‘ spoke, * •which Ludwig assigns to it, seems in- 
admissible. On the other hand, is it right and natural to construe 

* horses ’ with navatim ( which, in my opinion, is used here substantively, 
the ninety each -with four forms ), and to admit, as does Grassmann, a com- 
parison of horses with a wheel ? See in this connection however the examples 
below, p. 98. 

A 

^ = p. 97 n. 6 ). is an accusative of goal and must not be mixed 

up with the other two accusatires. 

^ ( = p. 98 n. 1 ). I hardly believe in an adjective vajtn (see above p. 93, 
n. 1 ). and not at all in a vajin, attribute of chariots. The example of the 
verse IX ^2, 1 ( see hereafter ) is similar to the preceding one, and the third 
and last example cited by Grassmann, I, 129, 1 is not conclusive. 

4 ( ai p. 98n. 2). Ludwig admits here a double comparison With the 
bhaHdta and hdjfse^ He had no reason to explain dtherwis# fchi Yerii V|I| 

84,1 1 
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One would have expected ^ 

edtomoveKaksIvantand Agni, like the rim of the wheel h^ 
means of horses.”' 

The road travelled by the gods is that taken bv their r.T,o • j. 

»d It is ths Isss iru. bowsvss « tt “„1 ‘w™‘ 

comparisons, applied to Indra. in which the name of Vavu ? 
put in the same case as the word for ‘ horses ' or ‘ chariot cal 

hor^e!^* coming like Vayu with his chariot or 


III, 49, 4. ^ f 

III. 35. 1 = 711, 23, 4."^ ^ ^ 

[99j The rivers have, in the compositions of the VprIiV nn 4. 

both in the nominative • lo^s are 


‘ as the wheel of the horse 


' ( - p. 38 n. 3 ). Ludwig’s interpretation 
makes the rim to move.” is not tempting. 

(tS’s, !’, .0.1,,. 

w’/in P«nojn 

comparison, VII, 48, 1. chariot ’ outside the 

which na is used only t^tlffe “tta^ e^prl^io^^B^^^ sentence in 

terrupt a whole series of ad.Brt.Voi ^ this sentence would in- 

01 tt. TO,. a„, ,K„ ,, for otSt " 

understood. *' ^ ^ participle ( vahan or yiifijan rathe) 

formula as an example of the inooherenc s as horses, and cited this 

see in it a syntactic construction - ^ “ow to 

the verse VII, 90, i, have preceded. In 

terpretation. the resolution tT w " T - 

out accent) may be erroneous. ^ into ^1% 3 fs^ {yahi yrith^ 
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1 , 186 , 8 . ^ I 

Like the word for ‘ chariot ’ or for ‘ horses ’ in the preceding 
passages, that for ‘ weapon ’ is perhaps put in the same case as 
the name of the god in the following example ; 



At least, the restitution, of the Padapatha is in accord 
with the second comparison^ In any case, I believe 

that there is such a parallel construction of the name of the god 
and the word denoting his weapons in the verse V, 86, 1 •• 

^571 I ST WiJT 

T|g: ii 

He whom Indra and Agni protect shatters the most solid enclo- 
sures and takes out the riches in them’ “ as Trita does with his 
chants ” or “ as the chants of Trita. ” Trita, in fact, is the 
god who takes as weapon against the demon ‘ a prayer with point 
of iron, ’ X, 99, Qf 

[ 100 ] Here are some more examples, isolated, but quite clear in 
themselves, of a concrete noun and an abstract noun being put in 
the same case and having the same grammatical construction, 
though, as regards the meaning, they have different relations 
with the rest of the sentence. 

A friend and the advantage derived from him • X, 7, 5. 

f 

1 ( = p. S9 n. 1 ). The root bhid seems here to govern two acc- 
usatives, as does frequently the root dar ( for instance, in the verse 
IV, 16, 8; this thus disposes of one of the alleged examples of the gen- 
itive singular apas, see above, p. 96, n. 1 ) and the root ruj also ( in the 
verse VT, 30, 5, to which too the above observation applies ). 

2 ( = p. 99 n. 2 ). Cf. Religion Vedigue^ II, 330. It seems to me un- 
necessary to argue about the meaning ‘ reed ’ given to the word ^ by 

Eoth and Grassmann. The translation of Ludwig is more acceptable. But 
the merit of ours lies in the fact that it falls into line with, on the one 
hand, a class of well-established mythical formulae, and, on the other, a 
class of syntactic formulae, which is equally well-established. 
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5iqt[ SfSFcr II One would have expected mitrasya prayoganit 
or better, rnitram prayogeaa} here. 

The law and the application made of it •• I, 153 2 

>!rF5 ^ msTi^r^oir I it is Jiso* 

possible that pray Mi has the meaning of ‘ horse ^ here, and that 
the hymn is' represented as 'the horse of the law' ( cf. the chariot 
the reins, and the charioteer of the law).^ 

A son and the birth of this son. As pleasing to Agni is the 
hymn which worshippers address to him : 


in, 15, -i. % 31^ I* 

A mountain and the benefits it confers ( by means of its 
waters ) = I, 65 , 5 . ^ fFg ( Agni himself )S. 

The waters (deified) and their benevolence-- IX, 88, 7, 
^ 5 f^^rfr: (Soma).« 


In all the instances given above, each one of the two parallel 
words can take on, more or less naturally, 


W - P. 100 n. 1 ). I am at one with Ludwig in rejecting the hypothes- 
is, put forward by Roth and Grassmann, of a compound prayo-gam (with 
change in accent ), 

2 (=p.l00 n.2). Ludwig, in his commentary, while giving a quite 
different meaning to the words, construes them likewise in a relation of 
dependence, without however giving any kind of explanation. 

8 ( = p. l00n. 3). See Grassmann, Woerterbuch zum Bgveda a. v. rta 

* ( = p. 100 n. 4 ). Ludwig’s interpretation is not very satisfactory No 
one has ever denoted by the word janman the ‘ family * that is, the ascend- 
ants, of a * son *. 

hh,!- I* matters little to us in this connection whether 

bhujman directly signifies • enjoyment ’ or, as conjectured by Ludwig, the 
valley in which the rivers run. What is essential is the close connection 
between the expression ^ here and ^ in VSl., 


2, 2. bhujma is equivalent, as regards the meaning, to 

6 ( = p. 100 n. 6 ). Thus the hyopthesis put forward" in respect of this 
solitary instance, and accepted by Ludwig too. of an adjective UUfk 
becomes unnecessary. 
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[ 101 ] and on its own account, the case in which both words 
are put. It now remains to cite instances of constructions which 
are more unusual, and in which the parallelism of the two words 
can hardly be explained otherwise than by pure attraction. 

According to a common-place comparison, the prayers addres- 
sed to the Maruts rush towards then\, vying with one another 
in emulation, “like the waters of the mountains,’^ ^ but not “ like 

the mountains with their waters j VL 66, 11. 

§JTr I 

Agni can be compared to a cow, as to all that is good and use- 
ful in the world. But, in so far as he is ‘ bright ’ and ‘ brilliant, ’ 
it is not to the cow, but to its milk ( or to the clarified butter 
made from this milk, IV, 1, 6 ) that he is compared. The word 
for ‘ cow ’ is nevertheless put in the nominative, like the word 
for * milk, ' in the following formula •• I, 66, 3. 

I* 

It is possible fco multiply examples of this new type ; but the 
ground seems to be less solid here, and I think it better not to 
venture forth on it at present. 


1 ( = p. 101 n. 1). It seems to be impossible to extract any other mean- 

ing from this pass age- 

® ( = p. 101 n. 2) The interpretation of Ludwig is too far-fetched; the 
meaning thrusts itself upon one. 

12 I Annals, B. 0. K; f. } 



HA.RIKAVI ALIAS BHINUBHA-TTA A COURT-POET 
OF KING SAMBHAJI AND HIS WORKS > 

( 1 ) Sambhurajacarita composed in a; d, 1685; ( 2 ) Haiha- 
yendracarita and its commentary; ( 3 ) SubbSsitaharSvali, 

By 


P. K. Gode, m. a, 

I 

The only Ms. of ^ambhuraja-carita by Harikavi recorded by 

If No. 191 of 

f N- Institute, Poona. 

This Ms. 18 fragmentary and incomplete but is historically very 

important as It IS a poem of a very high order dealing with the 
life of the Mara^a King Sambhsji.the son of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Kingdom in the Deccan. This Ms. was acquired 

^ rnj^^ma-car^a^ ^ 

Kesavapav4Ua which bristles with the names of historical per- 

^mages and events, the ^ambhuraja-carita, judging from the frag. 
ment before us, is unfortunately lacking in historical details to' 
such an extent that even the identity of Sambhuraja. the hero of 
the poein has go to be proved. In fact my friend Mr. V. S. Bendre. 
who first studied this Ms. in 1931 and whose zest for historical' 
knowledge about King Sambhaji has led him to the establish^^^^^^^^ 

Lr^ Caritra Karyalaya with the sole' 

-“‘.= 

Caia. Oatalogorum, Part I, 637 756 

J fPOJtonihe Search of Sanskrit Mss p 13 


Bendre, I931 ( g, 
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successor of Shivaji the Great. This is clear from the following 
estraots culled at random from the fragment before us ; — 

Shivaji is referred to in the following extracts ^ 
olio 3 — “ wmr 1 

etc. — M II 


„ — ‘‘ 'STJTTH ” II II 

The parentage of Sambhaji from Shivaji is clear from the 
following •• — 

folio 4 — " irtfnTT T- 

sFTf t g'sr. • 11 


•v *N ♦ ♦ I I I nO _ _ri U I r Tr-.^ X rjr I 1 

>: II II 


folio 79 — "Tonjmrfitrf^; ^^5* etc. ” 


folio 80 — “f^tr^5if'n?«n » 


We get a glimpse of Sambhaji ’s youthful person in the follow 

ing verse : — ^ ^ 

folio 44 — “ ®rT%T'^5T# I 

jrprT^vTfftg^g-gH VI H I d WT r t 11 


*i4^itii^ w = I 


TtT f<4 II” 

He is referred to as and ijrstrsT throughout the 


IVJLO. 

The poem consisted of 12 sargas or cantos and it is really a great 
10=58 to literature that only about 2-3 cantos are available to us in 
the present, fragment. Mr. Bendre has not been successful in his 
attempts to get a complete copy of the work. The fourth canto 
deals with the poetic description of Sambhaji’s marriage in quite 
a classical style and is concluded with the following colophonj-- 

folio53- “ ?fH 
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la the 4th canto Sambhufaja's bride is referred to as in the 

following verses - 

folio 49 — “ ’ggrqTfjff ^ I 

ddl^Ml^lTirq^gi^fr: II II” 

folio 49 - ‘‘ wsifqTfitrr^T^ofr sTrfTRftg; ii n ” 

). " ^RfrJiT: ^T^?rfw 3;iTr%qT ^sflRiJT^rr: ” 

The following verse mentions the bestowal of ^ in marriage 

to 5rs by her father “ " who is mentioned in verse 9S 

quoted above as “ 

folio 53 ~ “ tra^nif cfqsTsiT??# ^ I 

II 

<Sil'*ll^l*(iqr^ I rf I tfc | i^g- 1| n ” 

« — “ ’51’^ ’OTH'I^ST’TTfTR ^ etc. II II " 

T^uplials were odebtaW at a o% called variously as 

th?Sr *l« >"9^ of 

0% 2 htauprilt 

“‘o - " ^wnv^tr 5^ ^jHwrfr I 

wrt ^:ir?Tf5if^ =q- h 

^^5TJRT«m> rT I 

trUTT% II II” 

People of the town gathered to have a look at King sf« — 

^ 5fmt»T6r: II 

^f^^niTreiqiJjerj^: qTTwf%^fe^n!?gTg; i 

aTT'TRd^rq.T^TrfWHXfWgr^^: II „ 

p.op:utLrCwL"'“‘°“' “ 

potent classioaf sS Thr,o,r°"”“'“ <" the 

example.- "iU “e"" as an 

foho 44 — 0 g^t^rr^nn.NmHuludi 1 

^ Hrf^ ft hh II ’» 
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55rarr3[W got down from his elephant and welcomed King ^ 
folio 45 — ‘‘ I 

^grr ^ irnt?ir^trr^^ 11 11 ” 

After the marriage King Sambhu starts on his return journey 
in a chariot accompanied by his bride '^qr 

folio 18 — ‘‘ ^q- %I%T r%3T f*r?nf^WTi%rT I 

*girT^nrr^ ^ 11 

'gcrf 11 5^5 11 » 


The Governor of cTTJr'Tfr^ accompanied the returning party for 
some distance but was asked by King Sambhu in touching words 
to return : — 

folio 71 — “ Hfn^^PRqHgrsTri^qrafrmH 1 

sRTf^sq-^: 11 


rTHt ^f 5 ?rf^a'ar ^»Towaf% 11 n ” 

King Sambhu returned to his capital and passed a few days 
of happy married life but shortly afterwards got the news of an 
enemy attacking his capital and forces : — 
folio 74 ~ cTH: 1%^ ^ g^^TP^ir f r^rfd I f ^ m- I 

cT II 

11 his u ” 

Personal prowess of King Sambhu in the battle is described : — 


folio 79 ~ “ ff 1 

^?5RT<irfT^ II 

5B'frr*rJT![«fl' f<T: qi^oi: II ” 


And Goddess of Victory crowned him with success in the 
battle : — 

folio 81 — “ I 

M 4I ’■^^Tcl # f%»?fT II 
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fir^^ f %r%fr i 
?^»rwJT%T'5i5^f%Tr ^ ii n '» 

The of King Sambhu blessed him on the successful term! 
nation of the battle :— 

folio 81 -- “ 3 Tr^nf^%f%?^ wgn? ^ \ 

cRfT >T^rra3rr ii 

n fl g^sJ rf T OTT? ^¥trf ^^STT I 
^^?TT ?r?r %5^riTrgg' ^ ii ii ’’ 

This gg of Sambhuraja by name isfr^sergrtcT was apparently an 
influential person as the following verses tell us :— 

folio 85 — “ ^^TrRffr?rn%^r%Tr 5 ri?fR^^ir^:^ , 



^vrR^f^T%TJTTt#r^s^r^RTi^f^; u 

irinTr«nr%^i% I 
ipisorr 

The ^ praises the achievements of the glittering sword of 
17 «IT«fT in the hands of King ^ : — 

folio 82 - “ w g-g i 

«ftT?sn'2in'*nTT*T5 n 

M ^ qb I ^ u Off I 

^ y Cl gTOsrgfH f%^r g aa^ i ^r r n ?^^|| 

WTrrw^g- ifr^TTR^Tq; n 

3T^ sTvrsRHu^ff ^nwrgf i " 

II 

5rg?:T5rr^ gg; i 
ht'tt# fg;jrgp^ n 

?Rjrnl5g^tmgR i 

^rraCrnri gy -i i Q fifs^ n n 
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The numbering of folios breaks off at folio 82 and different 
numbering begins, the folios being numbered differently in black 
and red ink. Apparently a new chapter begins on folio 
159 ( red ink ) 


1 ( black ink ) 
Folio 160 


with 11 srmor^Ttr w 11 

King Sambhu and Campa, his queen, are shown as 


enjoying the pleasures of life The following verse shows them 
in a sporting mood : — 

“ ^ W I 

^aT=^Tf*r: wrf>T^| 11 

II II ” 

177 

The above chapter breaks off at folio . Another chapter be- 
181 


gins on folio 


with “ srT»TinW*T ” The poet flatters his own 



style in the folfowing verse 
folio Yt “ 

5|ji I < I < ti 4-+ f^ar: 

II » ” 

Then follows the colophon of the lOth canto which is called 
‘ gjiremttek ’ 

folio Yf — '' WT5^f3rT^T®ir^’T^: ' 

r(r3^ ^ kW?k^nTlff*ig-a: II 11”^ 

H?mr: II ^ II 


198 

The neit canto begins on folio It contains a description 

of King Sambhu enjoying a bath with his queen Campa in the 
bathing apartments. The bathing accessories in royal style are 
described in the following verses 
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folio 20 0 I 

#T*Jrr^#r*Tl 5 rOT%«T W^r^g-r^f n 

#*rrrff w^rrs^rcrria; ii h » 
ffOT'TRTSr^flB'f^jffWf : ^^ir^nTTHT I 
^T#3; PF^ <*»«(» (SC ^*rrt^ swfvnrr: ii 

^»^2r%^?5r!Tftgr?r^^r^5rr^ i 
^^? fr Trr%!Trir^r: ^grTgr^rTppir gr^r fg- ii n 
200 " , 

and a fragment of another 


This canto breaks oflf at folio 


canto abruDfcly begins on folio^^ . It contains 

Shivaji was called ‘ »flg-(^orjntTr 5 JiF. ’ The following verse 

'fSr *2 3 ® l^eritage •• 

folio ^rrr^^q-: g’w ^ iTrrr’fr?^; \ 

frfWs? ftJTOT ^rgWfTT II 

ir^r ^ ft?frrajfr i 

w ii ?h^ ii ” 

Han Kavi makes his own remarks about his poetry and gives 

'carita of composition of fi^ambAMrSia- 

Foho— 2^3^3_ ^ ^rd^lqrgR?>fi-;f:g-qf sr; 

cfr^: Nul, 1141,^^1 pPIl^ II II 

5(5j)>FT pntffrT^r ^crmq-; n 
^ 5 = 5 n^-# ^rpp^fTo^THTr- i 
^ ^>iTT%?rr ii a i 

^nrfTT^cTRWJT^ lf«T: ^fn?^ri%o'-l 
Xrmr ^ ^ 


an addition indicated by the mark K after the verse no. 162 :- 
“ ajr^^^Oiiqrr^q'qg. spTsqnwm: I 

- 3 r^ 1 %t%rer 5 rrf^f^dri iTRiTwri^w: i 

fl^raTii^ttlirlff 5 U«t>l«r'T^Rf 5 iS(^[^ II II ” 
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% ST^vfNrJTT: | 

^pf^sqTltiqFofr ^qfW ll?^^ll 
T- I 

^f rRq- rTT^TT^^ | 

%T 'rafnr ^Hcf wTigTi%rT ii ?s^« ii 

?r«9r ^fnrfisFrin'^ «*iy i 
'n?7FT?ri%gg-?r!r^wfT^ ii 
a ^^'cr^TTcj fl'OT'# cr«Tr i 

^'sfwrf^^frHgf^srJTrri' ^mr^fcr 5‘§roT ii ?^h ii 
W^fOTT i%^riTJTj%JTT T%?: I 

^T%<TT»TfcT5n'»T^r Tt^'TTwsrrgjfif^HmrSf; i 

^I*T5?T H Hf «rt m^TTrlT^^ I 

«fr^r?fnrmgr snprJTra^i# ^ft*T*TT«nr'^'T n ii 
sTPrr^rra-f^^TT^re'mint i 

^ *S jTV « •»? /»\« ^ 

STPIUI ^ df^H (T«'Q Q <35 'r4»^l <!5 tl% '• ^n[T I 
#?nTTr«r'i^TW'T*nw ii U's ii 

?T??TT^rf%T^g-^T?Ff%r%it str^tot: f% i 

«fr?!TKmai’Tm^ f^gr: sft q^TSfratg^r: II 

qT%mTOH^ f arr: i 

f^rq ^nrt wsRqi^sErT fq ii ?^<4 il 

qHJrH53TRRrf;?r%q=g[5n«TRl5T: i 

^^jorff^cTi ^ 

q'fT^f^Tfr^f<iT?iT%niiRn?^: il li 


i After verse no. 163 the following addition indicated by the mark r\ is 
copied in the bottom margin of folio 

“ sr^T m \ 

irrsT: n 

C>cp q-^f? W ?^V H 

13 [ Annals, B. 0* R* I* 1 
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^ ^'afjTrpgrsrqt sTRT^ior? ii ?'ao n 

q#a- II ^'s? || 
f ^T^g■r*rcr- 1 

«fr g^r^cT^tg- ffsorris^T^r i 

T%i^?rr grrcsr sg^rT^^ff ii ? n 
if^cffcisrcT: «fr^- 1 

^(5)»fra-?T5? # cr?r%^ ^jrr^pr%^rq[ ii 
( wg;? )Sr jsnrfji-; \ 

JTFif JTfr: i| il 

Fran^ ^ratn ^F^r^rr# i 

H <Ci^T^ OTg'or^rvqrr^g-f ii 

T’STT^ ^gpr ^ira'R^^jT i 

WFT W# 'SFFJTini?!^ || ?vsy || 

I, 371^?# I 

’TTqr^^Rgwif f%T%5-oiiriirT gr?»TrgT«fir»if ii 

^FTr|r^F%5CT fFT WfH TTfT OT^sft VTT^ II || 

|:^I -^^%Tr ^??in%frT i 

11%: %fI?r»Ff ^1% f%gt I, 

^fT=?T T^ggrmf r^i[^ f ^ | 

fiif^ II 

*lTr%cTfJIT'JllTTW51^s(W'ir3JT^JTq'f^;^jj_ | 
^^T^T?ini%«Tgft if^^^:«rFrqT^«igr: ii 

^Tg?[5TgrgnT?rr^=^f^f^ri%W i 

rF^F^ fT^5r: II II 

^ 8 ^ Vi I 

5ft ^ wrffer ^ vr^flrrFmft ii 

^vFr^5jTr5r=?R?f ^TFTTgofrg'v^'^cr ii ?vstf u 
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The genealogy of Hari Eavi as disclosed in the above extract 
can be represented as under : — 

( 1 ) f^frwfoT ( vide verses 166 and 177 above ) 

( 2 ) ( Son of ITo. 1 ) vide verses 166 and 177 ) 

( 3 ) ( Son of No. 2 ) vide verses 168 and 177 ) He is 

I called the younger brother of T^nr in verses 

I 168 ( T?rsiT*rrg5r: ) 

I 

( 4 ) ( Son of No, 3 ) sea verses 177 and 170. 

It appears that Hari Kavi's father Narayana who was original 
ly a Decoani Brahman ( ?T%iirrf!rppgr!r:- v. 169 ) had settled at Surat 
as he is called ‘ wt%^TTfrr«gT?rfr ’ ( v. 169 ) i. e. resident of r^T^- 
>TvriT which is the same as or Surat mentioned in the colo- 
phons. It appears that Hari Kavi also was residing at Surat or 
and consequently the scene of Eing Sambhu ’s marriage 
with is laid in ( folio 45 ) which appears to be 

identical with of which Hari Eavi’s father »imqoT was 

resident as stated in verse 169. How far this fact is true to history 
I am unable to say at present- 

In verse 172 quoted above we are told that this poem was com- 
poed by the order of ( ) of one ^nr known as the 5^ of 
Eing trs ( = ’(is <^%?5rcr: ^ 

sqgra:, etc. ). This ^ appears to be identical with 
described in two vorses ( on folio 82 ) which we have quoted 
above,' 

The date of composition recorded in verse 178 of the colophon 
is Vikrama Samvat 1741, in the month of Pau?a, Bahula Paksa, 
2nd tithi, which corresponds io Monday, mh January 1685. * The 
last folio which records the above date of composition was found 
pasted to another stray folio with some written matter on both 


} Indian Ephemeris^ Vol. VI, p. 17^. 
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besides. This stray folio records on one side the colophon nf 

mad. in the very year of it. composition yin n, D 1685 STaS 

Foho i 

inrr<Trr&3F^rir^TVTT^%Tf7cr<TT: ii 

«T?Tf gr^nfi TTflrr.* ?!% II 

^ =? ^ i 

^’TFf fTm:nm%5r^^^rJTrf«rfr: n 

^ fM cT?<TR^qr: m^mj- 1 

^ II 

flWT^TJrrJT^TTiTJrRirDrm- 1 
^H^tjffcrft^v^THVITnmTrr: II 

’fT ^wwx^ r?( ? ) ii 

-fT7^*mr^ II 

folio in the beginning of the Ms written on one side of H, ^ 
with borders rnled in double red lines and oT a SnMlt »m.T 

Z ^~-Carita eontaininX LZlnJ 


1 1 ^ftiriirw^ w II 

fW^t^fPCrR^n' ^ 'TTf frf ^Rf^- | 

fr«r^jrrfT>^t II ? n 
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r; ^ Tfcfrqf 1 
’TnrTTTTT^T^rcrj ^ 1 jtt fMi ii 
jir t^fts \ 

ftf535?Tm^ 11 u’ 


?r 53 [^R’crt'^rT=qT|^ Wl^r^arr^r ^ 1 11 ^ 11^ 
TrffJTFFTg^q-: % % ^ IP^cTTr- 1 

8?=5ir^W^: 'TT 5 irf^fiT sfr'^^HTToig^: 1 

TT^rr^wTrt ^rTT^ti 


^n^ 3 fl f%»qri^iT%"r tsit 11 » 11 
wri^ ^?frq-g-orf 1 

^scOTft^JT^^cTC II 

q- ^qrr^sr 5 ^*IT^ I 

?fr=^5pqTi^f5r5TTf5rJTcrr f^Fif 11 h 11 


3T«T qf |nTr?rqtqT 1 

” 


III is clear that the above extract contains the beginning of 
sooie poetical work of =g^TrTW as the expression “ ^<ITfcRn%rr ” 
in verse 5 above shows. I shall now prove that this ^^’Tlfcr is 
identical with the brother of Sri Hari Kavi, the author of Subha- 
sitaharavali . 

Dr. Hara Datta Sharma in his article® on Sri Hari Eavi, the 
author of Subhasifaharavali remarks : — ■ 

“ Hari Kavi was the pupil of Narayana, one of whose verses 
he quotes and refers to it as sfrSfTOq^n'S^^FTRFi:. ” His youngest 
brother was called ‘-gr5U<TrMi|sf% and he is referred to by Hari 
Kavi as ‘ w?5pf^5‘aTfIT ’ or 3TWqT33T*qq;qn% ’ It seems that our 
poet had other brothers but we find no account of them. This 
differs from the ^<Tn^ mentioned in 
( p. 37 ) ^|T%^<JTi%fr ( p. 53 ) and <nsn5r^ of ^<nfF^Tt%*a: ( fol. 26^, 
V. 258 ). 


> This verse is identical with verse No. 1 in Ms No. 829 of 1875-76. 

2 This verse No. 3 appears as verse No. 4 in the Ms. { No. 829 of 1875-76 ) 
of Hari Kavi. 

8 Indian Hist. Quarterly, Yohji'S 0.9, pp-ilSr-iS^, 
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Dr, Sharina then quotes two verses introduced by Hari Kavi 
as composed by his brother They are f— 

(?) !r?rJTT i 



{\) (w) 5% 5rfpTR?r?r ?r | 

# % irfwr sfr^tnor^; ( d: ? ) 

T%»9-i^5T|fT^5rr II 

( fol. 33, V. 124 ) 

It will now be seen that verse No. 2 quoted above is exactly 

identical with v. 4 of the =srg5<TTr5ircPwarT stray folio viz. " 

^^it. ” This identity proves beyond doubt that Sri Hari Kavi" 
the author of Subhasitaharavali refers in his anthology to the 
verses of his brother culled from the “ =^5lsglTwei^frT ” Ms, a stray 
folio of which has been preserved in the Ms. of i^g^r3T'^r% of 
Hari Kavi. This association of with the author of ?irg?r3l- 

raises the question about the identity of the two Hari Kavis 
viz. (1 ) the author of fr^iTRH^TTnnt and ( 2 ) the 

author of ^gTT3T^%. I shall now prove that both these authors 
are identical. My grounds for establishing this identity are 
(1) Dr. Sharm a observes ’ about Hari Kavi the author of 

“ The author Sri Hari Kavi seems to have been a poet of high 
order. He boasts of himself in the following verse =— 

5-«r: i 

- (fol. 33“ V. 123) ^ 

The above verse is identical with v. 163 on folio ^ of the 

Ms of incorporated in the long extract quoted above. 

Perhaps it may have been taken from the S ambhuraja-Carita by 

} IHQ. Vol. X, No-. 3. p. 482. . ' 
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the author of SubhasitaMramli. This identity of verses is suffi- 
cient to establish the identity of the two Hari Kavis. 

( 2 ) Mr. M. Krishnamacharya' in his book on Sanskrit 
Literature remarks about Hari Kavi the author of Subhasita- 
liaravali 

“ His native country however appears to be the Dekkan and 
he betrays a very close acquaintance with the literature of his 
country/' 

These remarks are to some extent borne out by the colophon of 
the Sambhuraja-Carita. We have stated above that Hari Kavi's 
father mim was the resident of or or Surat but 

he is said to be ‘ ' ( v. 169 of the colophon ). 

(3 ) Dr. Sharma states about the author of SuhhasitaharU’ 
vail*- “ Among various other poets Hari Kavi mentions the names 
of the following with reverence as- 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 

^ff50nTT%crT^T«3[ 

VIII 


IX 


X 


XI 





It is possible to make a conjecture that these people were 
either Hari Kavi’s contemporaries or preceded him shortly." 

Dr. Sharma^s conjecture that some of these people were Hari 
Kavi’s contemporaries appears to be corroborated so far as ^'soT^f%‘cT 
is concerned. We have seen above that the mentions 

him as the of King Sambhu and describes him in two verses 
( 124 and 125 on folio 82 ). Besides we are told that Hari Kavi 
composed the Sambhurajaoarita at the bidding of this ^^sijrqfi-cr 

(v. 172 on folio ). 

( 4 ) As regards the parentage of the author of the ^ambhuraja^ 
carita and that of the Subhasitaharavali I have to observe as 
follows J— 


1 The Classical Period of Sanskrit Literature^ Madras, 1906, p. 126. 
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( 1 ) The colophons of the different Sargas of the Sambhu- 
m^acanla uniformly call as ‘ ’ i. e. son of ^wor- 

m. Then again verse 177 of the extract from the colophon quoted 

above and verse 153 onfolio-^^ use the adjective ‘sinr'nnirg-H^’ with 

reference to Hari Kavi, He is also called ‘ juttutut: ’ in verse 163 

in the top margin of folio All these expressions prove that 

•TTTr^nrr was the father of 

« Harl KaTl,the author of 
5»TrrTfr?:rTnrr5y v^ras the pupil of frrrrmir as he refers to him as ‘ ^mmir 

' The statement of the colophons in the 
makes it clear that was the father of The title 

p here is significant as ^rmw was not only the father of fr%ft 

mentioned as 

which corresponds to toe title usedS 
rZ --<1 the same pelon 

^ was both the and the father of Hari Kavi. In verse 153 
( Folio ) Hari Kavi calls himself in addition to 

Ms being Verse 164 ( folio informs us that 

As Han Kavi quotes the verses of Panditaraja JagannStba 

he cannot be a contemporary of Akbar Tbo^.f ^agannatha, 

flouri^ua iu th, >■“- 

Study by our 

and because of our identifir-AH p composed in A.P. 1685 

^ravcUi.MlXJhku ^T^^ 

ohronological order the 

__g_a^ord«^se two works we are unable to decide 


' Vol. X, p. 479. 
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because the verse common to both these works is not indicated by 
the name of its source. A glance at the varied and rich contents 
of the Subhasitaharavaii will show, however, that Hari Kavi was 
a voracious reader and perhaps this encyclopaedic anthology 
containing gems of Sanskrit poetry culled from innumerable 
sources beginning from poets and poetasters of hoary antiqu ity down 
to his contemporary Krsnapandita and even his younger brother 
Oakrapani, served as a good discipline for a budding poet of Hari 
Kavi 's classsioal taste so as to enable him to write an independent 
mahakuvya in 12 cantos bubbling with the essence , of Sanskrit 
classical poetry and devoted to the glorification of King SambhajI, 
whose gay personality afforded him an excellent opportunity to 
make a colourful display of a princely career, which has been 
estimated by some modern historians as politically ineffete and 
unwise. 

My brief analysis of the Sambhurajacarita based on the avai- 
lable fragment of this mahakavya will, it is hoped, remove doubts, 
if any, of modern historians about the identity of the hero of this 
poem with King Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji. I shall, however, 
sum up the main facts revealed in my analysisijWhich support 
my identification of Sambhuraja with King SamjS^M^ 

(1) The date of composition of the poem viz. A. D. 4685 
corresponds to Sambhaji’s period of reign. 

( 2 ) The birth of from RrafT and the adjectives 

as applied to in many places as pointed out 

by me in the preamble of this paper clearly indic§fc^he parentage 
of the Maratha King. 

( 3 ) The reference to the sword of the;^6ddess in 
the hands of King Sambhu and its description;^ three verses as 
pointed out by me also confirm my identificatitt^ 

( 4 ) The mention of ‘ ......*n% ’ ■^¥ith reference to 

Sambhuraja is also important. Shivaji was oall^|^istl^<i|iu'rtMlc{*’ 
and his son Sambhaji was expected to follow his father in keeping 

this motto before him as a state policy at a time when Hinduism 
was regarded to be in peril. ’ 

1 Compare the following verse In the BudhabhU?ai}a of King Sambhu 
( Govt. Ori. Series ) B. O. E. Institute, 1926. 

fn: ^ifsi ?ii%ii; 11 n 

14 [ Anpals, B. 0. E. I. ] 
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( 5 ) The poefc Hari Kavi may have resided occasions)! 
ai Samhhaii’s court, though he himself and his father mav h ^ 

bean normally residents of ^ or Surat. As the poem was eoT 
posed at the bidding of Sambhaji’s by name ^snrcfrta- such an • ' 
ferenoe is warranted At any rate a greater contact of the courtly 
. liL of King Sambha]! may be presumed in view of the dominant 
note of gaiety prevailing in the portion of this mabsts * 
analysed by me. The .poet’s family belonged originally to 
Deccan as his father is called ‘ ’ and naturally he 

mast have entertained a high regard for a King of tho -n 

s„. ™ Of 

Myfiiend Prof. H. D. Velankar has already published a 
Sanskrit work called ( Bhandarkar Oriental 

Institute, Govt. Ori Series. 1926 ) claiming for its author King 
Sambhu popularly known as Sambhaji, son of Shivaji the Great ^ 
and has thus retrieved the lost name of King Sambhaji as « noth- 
ing bat VICIOUS deeds, at the most brave and daring 
connected with the name of Prince Sambhaji. » About SamS 
literary taste Prof. Velankar remarks “ - it is nnsaiw *■ 
cludo that nol only had Sambhsji roMiyed edLatL 
of learned Pandits but he had also taste for Sanskrit literal,' 
was oeoaslonall, in the habit of writing poetry taHild!,?;' 1 
infloenee of K.,1 Kalasa or the oelebrrd V.? a ” “““ 

When passing his leisure ^r. n 
women.” In his Preface Prof Velankar Tf * 1 
Hindi Poems, selections from which wer^shown't 

Then again verse" 16 and 

ptactwilh learned men werve‘seV"!f 'po*y ^ " '* 

Puranas. Music and Archery. -t^oetry. Rhetoric, 


• These verses read as follows 

?m?rT?rr4fn5Rtsrfr?^: (^^:) j 

tTO 5rrenr5r 
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Hari Kavi a poet of no mean talents, must have been foremost 
among the learned men patronized by Sambbaji and in my 
opinion his present mahakavya gives an added lustre to the 
cultural history of Sambhaji’s reign. 

About Kalusba, the enchanter, who exerted a wonderful in- 
fluence upon Sambbaji Prof. Velankar remarks 

“ Among the quotations we find one from the pen of famous 
Kalusha. It is highly poetical and even though we unfortunately 
do not possess any literary remains of this great favourite of 
King Sambbaji, we have grounds to believe that he was a literary 
man. In the old chronicles he is described as Kavikalasa or the 
poet Kaluga. “We will not be, however, far from truth in 
assuming that to a considerable extent his literary gifts helped 
Kalusba to maintain his influence with the prince. It is quite 
possible that , this Kavi Kalusba may have composed several 
poems, which were not preserved owing to the general disfavour 
in which he was held, but stray copies of which may yet have 
existed and might one day be discovered by us. ’’ 

These remarks of Prof. Velankar tempt me to infer by 
way of pure hyhothesis that who is described in two 

verses as the of King Sambhu in the ^ambhurajacarita may be 
identical with Kavikalasa, the Kanuja Brahman who is popular- 
ly believed to have been purposely sent by the Emperor from 
Delhi. Hari Kavi, as Dr. Sharma tells us, refers to some verses of 
this pandit and introduces them in his Subha^taharamli by the 
expression “ 5ifr^(rr5f(%frr5rri3:. ” Then again in the Sambhuraja- 
carita Hari Kavi states that he wrote by order ( ) of one 
who was the of even King Sambhu ( 

All these references show the great influence held over 

King Sambbaji and it is possible that he may have been identi- 
cal with the great enchanter of Sambbaji, popularly known as 
Kavi Kalasa. This identification is, however, suggested as a mere 
hypothesis as among other accomplishments of given in 

the two verses on folio 82 quoted above we find that he is called 
“ and qftfu: sr?rTsr*rRf^:’'- 

expressions which may hint at his cleverness in political 
chicanery, so characteristic of Kavi Kalasa, the great enchanter 
of King Sambbaji. 
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folio 15 — 


Irrespective of our proposed identification 
it touM bs useful to put on reootd verses luoterbr^^ 
Kav. in Ms S,J,/^«mrSvali and ascribed to “ 

reason that he is nrenttoned as toe ^ of King sSu to w 
ffn»i.to<«ncarfc Ifanjpoemsof are traoerhe“aft 

by historians the verses recorded below may nrovo „ ^ • 

atodving toe question of our proposed identitv ofCtloTet™- 

Wie, I toerefore,,noteaese verses from the fragment of to, 
Ms of SJ,hmmr3mli via. No, 92 of A 1883-84 in tL GovT M 
Librarr at toe B. 0. E. Inatitate. Poona *• ““ 

folios 8-9 - “ i 

gwSr ,f„rnr, II 

'll i5f ?cg; | 

’3nr?T%?r #?r?JT3r: ii hh ii 

■~F^''nri%frHTg; ” 

f=’Trp^n^^^irrwT%f^iri%3W5rtvTrf^ , 

’W*nrrR?r*rr ^ ii =’ 

— ?fnT?^m^rtHPTri3: 

^nfr ^rfSr^ir^ off ^trfdr^r: i 

S!I ^ ii 

. ^frforflt I 

t3^^^rT*rrH , 

II nvs II 

T. m i 

jTsi^rr ^rr^ , 

«^r?rT^€upir%a^=^ ^tf^gvfr^Rfrr ii ii, 

— - sfr^Korqfl^RrTO '! 


folio 38 
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folio 39 — “ grofr sqT^mn^frfrr 1 

57 twH ’ensr^rg; 11 ii 

— f^soTT^HTgTq;’’ 

We have seen, above that in the old chronicles Sambhaji’s 
adviser Kalusha is described as In the above verses of 

^isnrifficT he styles himself as gjjg |f50ntl%cl apparently emphasiz- 
ing his poetical talents and perhaps echoing the identity of his 
Sanskrit name cpfi' with ihe popular name tjjfi 

n ' 

Since the above paper was written I have analysed Mss of 
represented by the following entry in Aufreoht’s Catar 
logus Catalogoru m Part I, p. 768: — 

and tika by Hari, Report ChiXX-Comm. by 

ibid " 

Mss represented by this entry of Atiftheht are available in the 
Govt. Mss Library. They are|^~(l) Ho. 827 of 1875-76. (2) Ho. 828 
of 1875-76 and (3) Ho. 829 of 1875-76. They were acquired from 
Surat by Dr. Buhler in 1875, Aufrecht’s entry about the author 
of this Kavya and commentary is misleading because we find that 
this Kavya was written by Hari Kavi, the author of Subhasita- 
haravali and the ^ambhurajacarita. 

Ms No. 8S8 of 1575 - 76 — This is a fragment of 
of Some of its folios are not numbered but it consists of 46 

folios. It was copied in Sariivat 1779 i. e. in AD, 1723 as the follow- 
ing colophon shows:— 

‘’fH sfi- «ff 

^ %i^^RcimJT?TgiT5?I5?IT’s?II?IT . 5rgT%IT%[iTgqPTT*IgJT: 

gif: #giTTi?r. H sfr ii ii iinvgiT 

The above colophon makesdt clear that this commentary was 
written by The poem commented on is a gfmsiT called 

i’fh'fSgRtT and the name of this commentary is ‘ '. 

We have no means of ascertaining the number of canteip of this 
of but the above colophon of canto VIII proves 

that it must have been somewhat like the ^ambhurUjacCirita in 
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ite extent. Tie references to earlier works and authors found in 

tills fragment are* — 


( 1 ) fol, 1, 6; 

(2) 3Tr%rR?f^foI,2,6,7, 8, 11, 
13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 27, 30, 
32, 37, 38, 39, 41, 44, 45, 46, 

( 3 ) 3wrc: many times; 

( 4 ) fol. 5, 17, 32, ; 
( 5 ) f 5r»^=PTnTT»g'53:nT%iT fol. 6- 
( 6 ) ftsg-: fol. 8, 39; 

( 7 ) fol. 9; 

( 8 ) fol. 9, 28, 29, 32, 36; 

( 9 ) fol, lO; 

(10) ^^T^W:fol. 10; 

(11) '^!rrfTOIT(T fol. 10; 

(12) fol. 19; 

(13) Iff: fol. 20, 30, 36, 38, 44; 


(14) ^^rs5riwTr% foi, 23; 

(15) ffr’Sff fol, 26; 

(16) or fol. 26; 

(17) fol. 26; 

(18) Sjrr^vpqff fol. 28; 

(19) foi. 29; 

(20) fffffcyffrrr fol. 29; 

(21) iffff^jTrsir fol. 31 ; 

( 22 ) 5?fTffvrrff fol. 33; ’ 

(23) ffrTffar^^'^ foj. 33. 

(24) 5PrT%?rff- fol. 36; 

(25) fTrT?ffpp;(: fol. 37, 

(26) fol. 42;’ 

(27) ^FriT^rr^ foi. 42; 

(28) Tf^ir fol. 46; 


0: 

ta canio I 0, 

of the commentary for canto TT / 1 9 contain a portion 

important for our present study a! iTfurnfoh^^' 

about HariKavi. The first 1 ft ’ rnishes more particulars 

HariKavi,andaisoLfl f. f the ^ of 

^ i.e. born of or Shivaji ( versrs°7^r^*^^W^° 
explicitly that this comments ^ ^ 

Sambhaji and that the Kaw composed by the order of 

self ( verse 10 f " Hari Kavi him- 

unlike his composition of ^ambL - Sambhaji 

seen above, waLoCsed anhe S^^^ 

Sambhaji. Perhaps ?his ' ml . the ^ of 

prominence and royal favour rec 
learning, being himself and 

now quote the introductorv 19 ^ * ). I shall 

this work are available so far copies of 
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folio 1-2 


3fnTFJr^?g^?r: iTcfrqf 1 

’TT^n^q-nprq-cr: ^ f m fWcrrcf ii 
^'sPTf Trnt^ f-5fr;^ ^vn^: 1 
%TSFTT%? 11 ? II 

^ W ^nr^iTHf I 

3rf^rr%ernf 11 

sfmF^ qrg ^JrgT?rTr%5Trw 11 ^ 11 
v(mfk f ?if : 1 

?R^ar Riwr ^^oit ^thtt 


5fgw^Hq=r^rR5Tr ’RP’fFPi^gK^mrrfg; 1 
^F^RnrTRRRRrgfr Iffrr^wf^Tr ^r 11 « ii- 
1rf3^r«nT^^R^sn^- 



^fipaqai pTR5<if or q-iTn% 11 h ii 
9ftf^fTST^^FqR^'^ra1^«Fr off?- I 
!fr^Frr^a3^«rT^fjrTr ^irsT^nrsrs: 11 

^e| I | A ^ ^ "ii I ^ 1 1^1 V| ^ c| 

^irrnf^Rrr^ ^*th ii ^ 11 

3n% ^f^T: j5r5R'^iTw: ?Rrw#n%^^Tg: 1 

'T?f5 ^f VTT ftFIR^J^ II « II 

T% T%^ %cf^ Tri%Trr Rirfrm: 1 
STT^o^ qifF^?gT^5rRrrft?i^% II <: 11 
i%rrRr# 1 

^ «FrOT 11 % 11 

cT?5IIlt%r Rf 'JFSrf^RSTR- 1 
ifHt'RR IT%ITT cT5?l^55?T I 

I R^pT^HPi' I 

oq-r^^qr iT%®r Tf^orr ii ? ® 11 

^ j I ^ ^ i 
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wJitt 5 jTgr%n%g;Tw ii ?? ii 
cRJTixf ^TJ ??rr: i 

¥#5 Tf rtV n „ 

Verse JVo. i in the above extract viz. “«frFrr?rr3r?-a'r-w • , 

;s almost identical with verse ^ . in the SS exS^ 
ted by me above from a stray folio found in the Ms of 
So also verse No. 4 viz. “ grsJ<r5r^fI<T^5fr=^JTr...ffig ^ » is almo^ 
eutical with verse No. 3 of the «5?ff^T?»e^r%cTT fragment. It •' 

ble that the younger brother ^ajqrrot in his enthiisin, ' c 

elder brother may have incorpLird versL w "" 

works without acknowledgement though the elde h * 
Hari Kavi had better sense of literary veracL as het • 

oed all verses of his younger brother ^mgrrSr lith th " 

in his SumAtThZT 

As this fragment of contains a portion of cl,. 


(1 ) fol. 3 

(2 )mjr:fol 5, 6. 7. 10. etc. 

( 3 ) ^iT^.^griTfr, 

fQj_ 3 

(4) OT<ftfol.5, 6, 15, 23. 24 

t 57 ' "■ «’ 

( 5 ) 5T5ai% fol. 5, 

( 6 ) f TT^ff»rip> fol. 5 , 69 

(7 ) fol. 6, 

( 8 ) q^sTrm fol. 8, 

{ 9 ) fol. 8, 17, 

( 10 ) fol. 8 , 13’ 

(11) 5F5'Tqj5Rr'f3infr fol. 8 

( 12 ) ^ivcrrt^.^ fol 10 , ’ 


( 13 ) fol. 10, 

( 14 ) fol. 10 , 11 , 13 , 14 ^ 
15 , 17 , 18 , 19 , 20 , 21 , 25 , 26 , 
28 . 30 , 32 . 33 . 39, 42 , - 43 , V 

( 15 ) ^TRiilcirf fol. 11, 

(16) ermif: fol. 11,’ 

( 17 ) ^ri^JTJTsrr'JTTPTflrfrTRTT? 

HT«t: cBt; fol, 73, 

( 18 ) f%5^; fol. 44, 73_ 

( 19 ) 3 iiT{ 5 gr??q-R #r? 5 rn%^r 
fol. 73, 

(20) fol. 20, 73, 

(21) »Trs?fl%: fol. 14, 

( 22 ) fol. 16 , 
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23) sTraaT^ffTTfrFP^ fol. 10 , 

(24) fol. 18, 19, 20, 

(25) sfw^m^ fol 

20, 34, 

(26) wiT^rr# fol. 28, 51, 53, 

(27) Iff: fol. 19, 31, 50, 


(28) 5rrf?Brr%wi^5[ra^n%?iqT: 

spsffsr: fol. 21, 

(29) frfiq-: 23, 24, 66, 

(30) fol. 31, 

(31) fol. 37, 

(32) 9Tf^ fol. 60, 


The above list of references combined with the list of 
references in the other fragment of this commentary given previ- 
onsly shows us the range of Hari Zavi’s studies and in my 
opinion justifies the self-conscious and somewhat boastful 
references to his capacities and attainments eocasionally found 
iij nis works nofeiosd abovs, 


^ The hero of is j or and his identity with' 

King WS IS too transparent for the poet to hide behind apparently 
godly environment in which he has been put by the poet. The 
heroine is none other than who appears also to be the heroine 
of ^rscrsT^cT as we have seen above in our analysis of this Rgr- 
-On folio 14 of this Ms the poet apparently discloses the 
identity of SilsrRT with^|g^f^ in the following erplaaation 

g'oruTH etc. ” 


The poet also refers to ai the of the poem in the 

following remarks on'folios 29-30 

‘‘ ^5!'!5iT^^TTr^jerir(iT5rn%‘g')|pTRi;»Tn%^ sronrg; ” 

He also refers to this =^Tr as the beauty of the town of Surat 
in the following words on folio 50 


This heroine is shown to have attained a marriageable age on 
folio 31— ‘ <r^r'*^qT<?iT, <fr^5r5rrf^# 

We Imve tried to prove from the statements of in the" 

that ^Tirin' was both the and father of This 

inference is clearly proved by the following statement of this 
poet in this commentary 


Folio— 68 “ sfr I sfi-; 

fnTnmrt, 555 ; mr r” 

15 f Annals. B. O. R. 1. 1 
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We have also seen that Hari Kavi’s family came from the 

Deccan and that both, the father and the son were reaide»l:s of 
Sscent^!’^®'^* explanation about his Deocani 

Folio 68--» ^%(nT% qir^r«s?rT¥r«r^rlr(ir%*r^?r|T<iTT 
n't f!5qt fft t^fr ’’ 

Tlie colophon of Oanco I appears as under on folio 68 and it is 
vary important as it discloses for the first time in our study the 
p^ipular ndme of the poet which is vrg>T^ " frt 5frwrfq[Tr?Urr- 

'ni-mr^imstrsTr^Truf sFr^grtgrrltcrJeTruf >y Perhaps 

this real name of the poet viz. urguf may afford historians a better 
eke to trace the descendants in this family than the poetic name 

fff^rw used throughout his works. 

identified with modern 
Surat. .Our^dentification is supported by Hari Eavi himself for 
^ioho 74 he e:cplains:-^"^^^g UT%5rtw 

audfurtheyhe refers to the beaity of Surat in these words:- 

fit n'rar: ” 

explains the reference to mountain rr|ff in the text 

Ms No 8^7 c^l875-76~-We now come to the fragment of the 
t riffh,.,*,..,, „onm,nl„, „„ SZ „o,l‘ed 

above moot analysis of the Wo available fraemenls Tbf. M 

consls^ of 3, folios, folio, 1 to 30 con.pvisi„';rri' and LS 

w«.:inTsXr;;^ .i^iTaS™ 1^7 :r 

WoMons o?rt«" ve.lerhr'b*’’' 

Snl.ha,it.ha l:S ar “ in the 

PPalln nnoiposiuo, oSol':?;,^:™: Ms ”! 

''TfJT^qtf^ofrj^grrg'fffcTJTrsfr I 
^ §'*TJrgr 5!'r%' fifffq'^fsjoi'r^ggf < 

^f5r^^5Tq?rr«rrt=g^wf \\ " 
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The poet: refers to in verse 8 of this KSvya which 

begins on folio 3 with 

“ W! sfirJT:5ri^r?iarST'r?r>ft3T^5T%’' and ends with..." 

^f^scTT^^jgcTir: ” 

On folio 4 the following versos 24 and 25 appear and I find 
they appear in the with identical verse numbers. 

Theses verses are : — 


‘‘ f f fffr?rr?rrt ^f%!Ccr3«[r3rt firf 1 

frjor: 1 

^frr5ff5Ftfffg'(^53'JTq-%7ofitr%'rr: 1 
^??i^rorff^rTrrfl'g-fr*T*Tg7g-#g-f^: 11 u 


f sTff^f nrcq- srforrtf^r^riarfr^rr- 1 

fflTJTW^JTffaf gT^jrgtoff ( 

fifrfr ir^itr 1 

gf?r?!rr ^fr?«fr gfint 11 11 


The fdltowing vorse 39 is identical vyith verse >26 in the ^f^^TST' 
referred to hj ns in the beginning of this paper •• — 



*iFf t 1 

f^r^f T%^ II RS II 


As in the case of the commentary on ibis ESvya. Hari Kavi 
states that he got the order of the King Sambhu to compose the 


r sjTcsr i 

H«rT ^TnivnT«f 3r%H^amT 1 



We get more description of the heroine in this Kavya and 
her matchless beauty, news of which reached the King who began 
to pine for her hand 


Folio 12- 



m ^rfRcmr 1 

WTTi f| 11 11 
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folio 16 


ira-simr rt qt i 

“ f cfkf I 

l^irrsift «fNT^W45C5m<r?fnTiT^fr i 

irvTr^off i 

folio 17 — “ q' ^s?5T^Tn%q 5T^ 'Tf^vrg; | 

ST ?ir»rfir7 etc. ’> 

Persons interested in the King’s welfare got busy and we find 
a Brahman approaching the King with a letter from Surat from 
's father •• — 

“ w ?Tqm«r?^Tr'%fftn75r i 

^ H fgsr «ft’TTWT%qq^iqaT% || ” 

Canto I ends on folios 20-21 as follows : 

«ft!Tm7or^?f3Titq-:q^%aiTfqTf5W: I 
dr'i»io?r q'lff f%*trjff»3q^; n n 

JffnpTsq ffqf^goiqoisrt siTfr si?ifr: h 

22 °° folio 

22 was a King of Surat. In his line was born the 

father of jTf, the heroine of the poem. This or mf^rier 

despatched a letter to offering the hand of ^ to him 

through a Brahman messenger who was his m and inviting him 

to his capital with all his royal paraphernalia •• — 

“ 5^ f?q^r I 

^r%cTqr mqmra^^uTfcf II 
aT*TT5riTfr^^irfrr^rfH 1 

^*iT5r3iJnff qfcrr jfirr j%^ir fq’^nror 11 <: n 

?irft%gT'T^Tq?rRq-: 1 
l^PTTT*Tcl^cIT<?I?RfcrTWqT»r^^: | 

5>?Jr5T^Tr JTfhTcTqT cT^T II % II 
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JTT'TRp-: g# ^|FJTf ' 5 f 3 rrw- I 
3TiTf5msoit?TT; 1 


r: II ?» II 


>qTT«?R?T!TT ’FT# rm I 

flmqHfcrr qf f%3Rtq WRm(rT);5itnT€f 1 
# =5rr|# 'tt u >? ii 

folio 38 — “ ^Tm^TTTT^^P'q^'^tq flirrtf^p: 1 


folio 39 — “ q?r^%q ^«T^JnT5TT ’qqr^^onr«rr 1 

^rq??in?qT *T»T ff |f|ai trwn'srpr qtiT 11 
?|5% fq f^l^OTRrRofr T%q?fr I 

— ' “ srNm®^ T^vnTf3ri%: # f%5=# ” 

— “ q^lFTsf fqfVTf^: wVsprqqriwir ” 

The fragment ends as under : — 

“ «f|-JIRI?loi?SI^cft tT%RTg qs^iqi^OT? ^ I 


q- ^qTiTH jvrRwrqq’qq- ¥?qiTRrrsrq 11 
^effgqqqq'Tcnt’qjrr =qTg ^tq tf ff H I 
H?q?T 5 q ’^nff ff^qfnrq: 11 »’ 

[Rqnsfi 

?IfTqrTS%- 


In the last vferse of canto II quoted above we find for the first 
time the name of the mother of Hari Kavi mentioned, which is 
SRiqotT because the verse states “ Annapurm gave birih to Hari 
Kavi f rom NarayamsHri. ” 

In the above analysis of all the available fragmentary Mss of 
Hari Kavi’s works we have tried to lay bare some historical in- 
formation but have not attempted to identify or verify the same 
from other historical sources. Such an attempt must be made in 
dependently by scholars interested in the history of the period to 
which King Sambhajl belongs. We have attempted in the present 
study to give a rough sketch of Hari Kavi and his works written 
under the patronage of King Sambhaji. 
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ALPHABETICAL LltT OF IMPORTANT 
HISTORICAL NAMES 
Mentioned by Hari Kavi 

3i5ritir^-mother of Hari Eavi 

^ m of King Sambhaji probably indentical with 

) Kavi Kaiasa. 

or '5f'rrariTl~the heroijie of ^s?r3T=g%T and and tbs 

beauty of the town of Surat. 

younger brother of Hari Kavi. 

%TTfllST~Great Grand-father of Hari Kavi. 
frrfr—rivor at Surat. 

frrvff?ifr~father of the heroine of and |?^f^=gT?rr. 

• messenger sent by fTJ^qncT with a letter propos- 

ing the marriage of his daughter 'gqr with King Sambhaji. 

’Tmgm or grmor^lf-The gum and father of Hari Kavi. 

5T*TgrTsr ('ntarrJT )~appreoiated and quoted by Hari Kavi. 

'nrgM--Uncle of Hari Kavi and elder brother Hari Kavi’s 

father gRTsmT. j\.avi s 

popular name of Hari Kavi. 

fanZbekZf”''’ ““ *“ 

of ftfmrR or rTTfRRn: or cTqgTfH-Same as or Surat. 
tFHm— Grand-father of Hari Kavi. 

Maratha King 

bambhaji, son of Shivaji the Great. ^ 

.J^^’J"°®“Posed in A. D. 1685 by Hari Kavi by the order 
of ®«sorTr^^ the guru of King Sambb aji ( 351 ^^ ). 

sft^^-ancestor of ciT<fN5ffT of Surat, father of 
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— the Governor of Surat (called n'RWJTlf^'nt in the 
)• 

— an encyclopaedic anthology compiled by Hari 

Kavi. 

or ?T<TJT3Tr3[r?r--father of '^r in ^STTST^iT, perhaps 
identical with fTTCTCvTcT. 

or tits? or — identical with modern Surat, town of 
Hari Kayi's residenoe. 

f ( alias *rr§[ »rf )— author of ^tSTTiT^f^, and com- 

mentary, and ^*rrT?acKf^r^- 

— a mahakSvya composed by Hari Kavi by order of 
King Sambhaji. 

|ftrs= 5 fferffr^T— called composed by Hari Kavi by 

order of King Sambhaji. 



THE JAINA COMMENTARIES 
By 

Prop. h. r. Kapadia, m. a. 

It seems that the need for explanation must have been felt 

tWht'to ' beings began to communicate the h 

thousht. to one another, and in thb way exegetical literatnre 

people must have come into eiietenoe, that of the Indians 
being no exception to this rule. In this article T oTioii u ’ 
conflne myself to the commentaLs - t ' ^ 
especially the fctotons. on texts sacred and LI t 

in. India and his sermon, to have served as a basis for explanation 
and elucidation to his followers Tc taVx. » • i P^®°ation 

he has" PSJ-^ission to that effect from their guru after 

the edidce of Jainism. TheL siriZh i’ 

mentary on this tivai are short and sweet ,y!t / • ^ 

and hence reqnire to be explained ^ “ ”'“'“*''8' 

11 .Iroeld not eed t.me 

l i Notes and abstracts of speeches for th meanings 

(ii) Family-men: orials Hiarioa f lie assistance of orators. 

(iii ) Memoirs olZfl of events-the day-book. 

I events or transactions suoh an +k 
C sesar and Cicero. commentaries of 

of .Uoh .to for.., 
Ttoy 

• Thl. j ^ >h.7 .r. xorbod. 

“ g-q^f ^r, g^l- ^ _ 

‘ -d !■ p.r».n..t. 



Th^ fyim Commentaries 2^3 

About 2500 years ago, each of the 11 Oan/zdharas of ^ramam 
Bhagavan Mahavlra composed a But it so happened th^it 

the of the eighth and the ninth Gamdharas tallied 

both in meaning and style as well, and that the same happened to 
be the case with the dvadaidngis composed by the last two Gava- 
dharas. Consequently, each of the first seven Ganadhams con- 
ducted a separate school for the convenience of his pupils, where- 
as the 8th and 9th conducted only one school, the lOth and llth, 
too, adopting the same procedare. Thus, in all 9 schools ( 
were formed, and for each of the last two there were two Barta- 
dharaa as teachers, since their Smdasahgls were prm^ically 
identical. 

It is a rule that on a, Bamdham attaining omnisc 
ceases to teach his pupils,’ who, thereupon join the school of jihat 
Oamdhara who is to fee |,h.e l|tst in^^^t^^ lot to f|t^ip omniscience 
and salvation as well Qn tMs m due course 
of time, reduced tO'OU^eaolely ip c^jj^^e of Spdharmasvamin, the 
fifth Oa^adhara, * , 

The recprd of the teaching jWorJt amhodyipg ejcplana^ 
tions to the 8 Dvadasangts is not preserved ; consequently the 
teachings of Sudharmasvarain can at best be looked upon as tjbe 
earliest source of the existing Jaina Ag§rnps. Tbppe teacbings 
tpo, do not seem to have been remeinbered word for iword, though 
faithfully transmitted orally from one generation to another, as 
could be seen from the close examinajtion of the form in which 
we find at present the doiina canon. Nevertheless, the essence 
saems to he present there. 

The very first type of the Jaina explanatory works on the 
that form, a part of our legacy is known as Nijjutti^ 
(Bkr. Miryuh^^ and its authorship is attributed to Bhadrabahu- 
svamin, caramasayalasuyanani ^ ( the last sruta-kevalin), who 
attained salvation in Vira Samvat 170.^ It may be added that we 

1 This rale applies to other Jaina saints also, when they b^ecoive all- 
kiiQwing. 

* 2 This is how the author h’mself naines it. 

S See the following varse of DasSsuyakkhandhanijjuttu 

' . ‘‘ .^VI| 

' , pis ^ V w I w 

' 4 See Par^sisia^arvan ( IX, 112) of Kalii:5U|^tv,ajna He^o^acai^dr^ S^p. 

|.C [ Annals, B. 0. B, i. i 
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cannot definitely say at present whether he had written a Nirvukti 
for each of the Ahgas or not. The Jaina tradition based upon two 
verses ’ occurring in Nmutti of Avassaya unanimously identifies 

him as the author of Kiryuktis^ on the following ten works '• 

(1) Avassayasutta^ ( 2 ) DasaveyaIiya^ ( 3 ) Uttarajjhayana 
( 4 ) J^yaranga, (5) Suyagadahga, (6) Dasasuyakkhandha, ('? ) 
Kappasutta, (8) Vavahara, (9) Suriyapannatti and (iO) Isi- 
bhasiya. 

Out of these, the Niryuktis on the 9th and the 10th works seem 
to be now lost for ever. Those for the remaining works except the 
6th are most probably published. 

It may be added that as mentioned in Mahanisihasutta there 

1 They are as under:— 

rTf :3-=^^^criirr> i 

rfff ^H|OT II I) 

?i%qir%qrot ii ii ” 

■■ In the opinion of Dr. Winternitz, “ they are probably memorial verses 
which served as an aid to the memory of the teachers in their oral interpretd- 

o 4 sA ^ I“-Jian Literature ’■ ( Vol II 

p. 483 ), Calcutta University, 1933. ^ v oi. 1 1 , 

. J. on this work should not be confounded with IvSsayanii- 

bS Mfllayara (Skr. Mslscara) of VattakerasvsLn. a 

J SamJcra scholar. For, it is not a commentary on Ivassayasutta of the 

hvetambara School or any other work, though it is true that this AvSsaya- 

n nutti resembles the mjjutti of Avassaya in several respects. For instant 

be th are divided into su parts corresponding to ( i ) SSmSiya (ii) Oauvi’ 

satthaya,(m) Vandaijaya, (iv) Pa^ikkamapa, ( v ) PacoakkL’na aid ( vi )' 

wiT +h^^’ divisions of Avassaya. Furthermore, they deal 

Prakrit." (IrySmetri) in 

The two words Snasayo and nijjutti occurring in this Digambara work are 
explained in 515th verse^of MalaoSra as under “ worx are 

“ 3T-qTR?r ^fsfScrr i 

it 35rr5i 1% V iviif wr frit fobs^r ii ? m ii ” 

Thus Nijjutti means “ means in toto 

•O ’ '“■I* 

TnriUn u* . • i ^tiatgo, M. A., that he has contributed to the 

Mian Historical Quarterly,” an article entitled ‘The DasavaikSlika 
iryu i, wherein he has dealt with several aspects of Niryukti, 
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was Nijjutti for Pancamangalasuyakkhandha.’ So this leads us 
to infer that there existed a Nijjutti for more works than the 
ten noted above. 

Before we proceed further it may not be amiss to mention that 
Ohanijjutti ^ and Pindanijjutti, the two works of Bhadrabahu- 
svamin are not commentaries as the names are likely to suggest, 
but are original works— they are texts. The same is the case with 
Sarasattanijiutti and Arahananijjutti. ^ 

The word Nijjutti ( Niryukti ) is explained in several places. 
Some of them are as under 

( 1 ) Nijjutti of Avassaya, Its author Bhadrabahusvamin 
observes* — * 

( 2 ) Visesavassyabhasa (Mahabhasya). Herein its author 
Jinabhadra Gani Ksama^ramana alias Bbasyakara 
(o. Ffra Samvat 1115 i. e. Vikrama Samvat 645) has 
over and above incorporating the verse^ noted 
above, has made some further remarks as under * — 
^ 3Tc5qT i 



1 The actual passage is as below:— 


1tT?3 n sror^JTitirf^iuTvj^tl 

For details see my “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections 
of Manuscripts deposited at Bhandarkar Oriental Eeserach Institute ( Vol. 
XVII, pt. II, p. 32 ). This will be hereafter referred to as " Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Jaina Mss. *’ ( D. C. J. M. ) 

2 J3/iasa and Cwnni are mentioned for this work in Jaina Granthavali 

( P. ^0)- 

S While mentioning the works which can be studied at the time of asva- 
dhyaya^ this is referred to as a treatise in MlilScara (oh. V; v. 279 ), the 
actual verse being as under 

4 This is numbered as 1085. 

s For additional information see MaladbSrin Hemacandra SUri s com- 
mentary ( p. 499 ) to this work. 



(4) 


(5) 
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(3) Haribhadra' SQrl s tSdmmentar^ to Dasave- 

yal iy asutfca and its Nvryukti. There it is said : - 

g:^5«jTfTT 5r% ■- 'TRTTsrr ?ff5Tflr»r, 

^ jrarWrT grt^ i ” 

Sllanka Suri's commentary « Yp. 4“) to Ayarangasutta 
( I. 1. I ). Therein the commentatGr remarks 
“ ^frr4srfiT<iT^r i ” 

Mulacfra. ^ 

• <io«bt, explain to so ne extent the mean- 

ing^ of ; but, in order that its nature may be completely 
realized, it is necessary to tap another source wherein there is a 
specific mention of at least its constituents. Up till now I have 
no come across such a source. So, I shall here only quote from 
^ JJiitti Dasaveyahya, of the following verses which throw some 
light in this direction:— 

fftwg f»r| trgyfj* ir %!t sir i 

^ 3Wit fwftgr qftigr u" ii h ii ’’ 

" \ ^ irn^noT ^ f^irrmr « i 

^ ^ 3i^Niin it%r H II ^ %\ II ” 

are attributed to BhadrabShusvamin are 
fora tht la gathaa. They were surely compiled long be- 

0 ... , canonical works was carried out in Vira 

supervision of Devarddhi Gani Ksama- 
sramana If it is correct to locate these mjjuftis as belonging to 
the fourth century B. 0,, will one be iustifie d in looking upon them 

AnekanLjayaTrtia^eTng^tw^^^^ and author of several works, 

taken place in FtAramo Samvat e' 

however suggest as his- life ni*rin.i t/v " ^ “Samvat l055. Several scholars 
Bsest as ais iite-penod FtAramo Samvat 747 to 837 

! *• ®- Sa&vat 933. 

^ Sb#"!); foot -Oiite Fo 3 

the^e"Swn 1 :^S^^^^ f f “v‘^ 

dressed as Niruktavit. It mav bh hdded’lv^’' 
explanation is hot named ae 

in Sanskrit as 

nor a commentary w^rittan in Pali To at ^ 

it is neither Avesta nor Zend * express m Zoroaatrian tf rminoloi^, 
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as tile oldest metrical commentaries forming a part of tlie Jndo"- 
Sryan literature ? Whatever may be a reply to this query, it is 
cettain that these were later on followed by othe’r Jaina 

coinmeataries more exhaustive than these. Out of thein 
the two types of commentaries known as 5Msa (Skf. SM 

Carjiui ( Skr. Cur(ti * ) seem to be the oldest. After their cOmp'OsitiOh 
thete oaine an age when the commentaries began to be freely com- 
posed in Sanskrit, thus making the exegetioal literature on the 
JipamaS of the JaiViCiS of four types : ( 1 ) NijjuUi, ( 2 ) Bhasa, ( '^ ) 
Outirij and (4) Tika, the last to denote Sanskrit commentaries.* These 
are in the chronological order of their development. For, Cuv^vi 
seems to be an intermediate stage between Bhasa on one hand 
and fika on the other, since it is neither entirely in Prakrit like 
its predecessors MjjutH send Bhssa nor completely in Sanskrit 

Patanjali’s commentary on PS^;iini’s AstadhySyIs1Itrap5{ba is 
sometimes styled as BhS^ya, though mostly as MahSbhasya. This work is 
styled as too ; * perhaps because Patafijali notices every minute point 

of' difiouily in Ps^ini’s grammar. See ^*A Bahskrit-English Dictionary ** 

( 3rd edn, p. 329 ) by Monier Williams. CUrpikS is thciPC exiilaiiietf “ ar a 
ktM of easy pfose*^ 

T?he word Bhifsya occufs in the Buddhist Literature, too. Por instance, 
the commentary of AcSrya Sthiramati on Vasubandhu's Triih^i ta is so called. 

It appears that Vasubandhu has himself written a commentary ( vptti ) on 
his work Virh^ikS, also known as Vim^atikS-kErikah, the first of the two 
pfakaraijas known as Vijnapti-matratasiddhi ( the other being Triih^ika ) 
edited by Prof. Sylvain Levi, Paris, 1925. Perhaps this is the ^rst' svopajfla 
Sanskrit obmmentary available from the Buddhist Literature. 

These four types of oomihentaries and Vernacular ones generally 
knWh As if takCri intC account; will make up five types. I do not 

if* ih atiy kiiid of ridn-Jazna Literature, one can dividd its commentaries 
into five or more types like this, Tn the Buddhistic Literaldfe, "vfe find, bro- 
adly spekihg, two typds noted; (1) AttJidkathU and TlkU, Fuddha^dSa in his 
Samahtapasadika mentions the following commentaries which come utfder 
the class of AUKakathds, 

( i ) The Maha Atthakatha. 

(ii) The Mahapaocari. 

( iii y The Kurundi. 

DE Bimhl Ohurh Law'has mentioned these with slight changes and noted 
4 more as under, in A History of Pali Literature ” ( vol. II, p. 374 ff. ) ; — 
(i) Andha Atthakatha. 

(il) ^am^hepa Atthakatha. 

{ iii ) igama{thakatha. 

( iv ) Acariyahaih' samahatthakatha. 
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like its successor Tika. It is rather a mixture of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit. This indicates that Sanskrit language was slowly but 
surely receiving more and more attention at the hands of the 
Jaima who wanted to popularize their literature.' Cwmi is written 
in prose and this is another respect in which it differs from Nijjutli 
and Bhasa. 

_ . BJiasa is styled as Om (Skr. Oam% too, since it is composed 
in gathMs, in Prakrit. This is what we can learn from the vyakhyU 
on the 20th uddeiaka of Visehacunni of Nisihasutta. There its 
author Srioandra Suri, pupil of Sllabhadra has made the followinff 
observation. — * 


“ ^ >rrff«TTf^ I i” ** 

Bhasa was composed on the Jgamas mentioned below 
( 1 ) Nis!ha^ ( 2 ) Vavahara, ( 3 ) Kappasutta^, (4) Panoakappa®, 
( 5 ) Avassayasutta, ( 6 ) Panoamahgalasuyakkhandha ^ and ( 7 ) 
Jlyakappa. ® 


f and brhat. for 

^ tV ^ ^ *'“6 only the Bhosva 

on VavahSra is printed. 


ttadition which lo^ksuprth?Pffrrs^^ 

Aflga ) as composed m Sanskrit. ^ ® twelin 

2 Compare the GathSs of the Zoroastrian Literature, which are versified 

5 This is generally known as Brhatkalpasutra. This name seems to 
have been given after the 8th section of Dasasuvakli-h«nHh seems to 

and styled as KalpasUtra. JJasasuyakkhandha was extracted 

astSnga-nimitta. ^ -A-jivika for studying 

a Seep.m.frn 

< ™>. iivu, p,. B... “■ 0 •’■ “• 
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It may be noted that it will be committing oneself to say that 
any and every Bhasya is older than Oiirrd, though it is true that 
Bhawa on which we have a Ounoi is certainly anterior to that 
CUrvi. Mahabhasya ( VitesSvatyaka) is posterior to some of the 
CUrnis. Brhad-bha^a of Kappasutta is preceded by its Ciirrii 
and Visesa-currd. Oiirrd is as a rule anterior to its corresponding 
Vis6sa~curxii and it seems that in order that the latter may he dis- 
tinguished from the former, the word visem ( Pr. viseha) is added. 

Just as Bhasa is also designated as Oathd, so Ounw seems to be 
styled as Paribhasd, too. ’ 

Curivi was written on the following Agamaa •• — 

( 1 ) iySrahga, ( 2 ) Suyagadahga, ( 3 ) Bhagaval, ( 4 ) Jambu- 
ddivapannatti, ( 5 ) Nisiha, ( 6 ) MahSnisIha*, ( 7 ) Vavahara, ( 8 ) 
Dasasuyakkhandha, ( 9 ) Kappasutta, ( 10 ) Pancakappa, ( 11 ) 
Pancamahgalasuyakkhandha, ( 12 ) Jlyakappa, (13) Uttarajjha- 
yana, ( 14 ) Avassaya, ( 15 ) Dasaveyaliya, (16 ) Kandlsutta, ( 17 ) 
Anuogaddara and ( 17 ) Pakkhisutta. * 

Thera r/ere two CUr'^ia for ( 5 ) and ( 12 ). Kow only one is 
available, in each case. Such a one for ( 5 ) is called a Viseha- 
ounni. This is the name given by its author Jinadasa Gani as 
could be seen from this very work itself. Herein, the author has 
ingenuously mentioned his name. 


The Cumi* are as a rule very important. To cite an instance, 
the Visehaoupni above noted, explains the meaning of Ardha- 
magadhi. * It mentions important works and personages. As for 

1 Cf. the following remark of tooandra 
See D. C. J. M. ( Vol. XVII, pt. II; No. 449 ). 

s Ouppi on this work U to be found no where else than in a Bhap^Sra 
of Jesalmere. Such a remark is made in G. O. Series ( Vol. XXI, p. 23). 

S Here, at the Institute we have Mss. for all exeopt ( 3), { 6 ), ( 11 ), ( 13 ) 

( 15 ), (17) and (18). All of them have teen described by me. See D. 0. J. M. 
( Vol. XVII, pt. I-Nos. 9, 10 ; 51, 52; 246-248; pt. II-Nos. 443-448 ; 476; 
488-490 etc ). 


I This is what is quoted in Q. 0. ^^Senes Vol. p. I* 


{ introduction ), 
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example, philosophical works such as ’ Siddhivinicohaya » and 
Samtaai ( Sanmati-prakarana ) are referred to. Naravahana- 
dattakatha, MagadhasenS and Tarahgavatl, three works* on 
narrative literature are also mentioned, here the first as an 

of 

■ •Siddhasena DivSkara® along with the tradition of his haviBg 
oreated horses: by means of his knowledge of Jonipahuda is refer- 
reid to in this Cunni.® 

, Jinadasa Gani has oomposed Cumi on Nandlsutta in ^aka 
Samvat 598 i. e. FfArama Saihvat 733. Several other Oinms 
are attributed to him, one of them being on Dasasuyakkhandha 
It may be remarked that the Cumis on various Agamas are said 

a period running from the dth century to Jhe 
ofea of Vikrama era. 

^ Before dealing with the Jcdm commentaries written- in 

thffi “7 NijjuUi, Bkm and 

the first does not appear to have been used for a commen- 
tary on any of the noa-Agamilsff, works. Such is not however the 
case pth 5 me. and 0.^;^ ; for. they are used for other works, 
oo, lough seldom. As the typical examples may be mentioned the 
j)Uowing wo rks for which .SAasa was composed 

See in this f VEeakavarya UmEsvati. 

""'■“■"i;,? If ” 

I , ^^oTw^iTviTiar 

rs t fw mm ti v 

'' ■ ' 't 

■ 4 a T I 

“ . SlMty a Saiii^ odhaka Vol. III. 

( Vol. XyTr^riTNa 488 h* I^as^suyakkhandha. Sae P.C. J. M., 

« ^ i* : 

,i''nMi§«rf?fqi 5ifr irspyr •’ 
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( 1 ) Kammatthaya, ( 2 i Sadasli, ( 3 ) Sayaga, ( 4 ) iSaddhasayaga 
and ( 5 ) Sattariya.V 

Out of these works, there is a Cuxii^i for all except the first aijid, 
the second* Furthermore there is a Cwjtni for Kammapayadi,^to% 
Thus it will be seen that the non-Agamika works of which the 
eommentaries are styled as Bhasa and Ouwi are few and far 
between, and that, at least, so far as the ^vetambara literature is 
concerned, they seem to hay's been used for works of sufficient 
antiquity. 

It may not be amiss to note that the three works viz, Ceiya-' 
vandanabhasa; Guravandanabhasa and Paocakkhanabh^sa col-^ 
leOtively known as Bhasyatraya are not commentaries, though the 
word Bhma seems to suggest that. It is however true, that each 
of them is a small work written in Prakrit in gathas. 

Now we may take up the question about the date ol Jai'ha ' 
Sanskrit commentaries. But before doing so we may mention the fact 
that though it is difficult to distinguish various strata underlying' 
the four types of commentaries on the Agamas which are said to 
be often much intermingled, yet it should not be forgotten that 
they serve “ as a depository of very many ancient historical or 
serai-hiptorical traditions on the one hand and of a great mass of 
popular narrative themes on the other. ® 

About the date of the Sanskrit commentaries pertaining to the 
Jmn2 canonical literature, it may be safely asserted that they had ,, 
been composed even before the time of Haribhadra Suri, well^r . 
known as Yikinl-mahattara-sunu whose commentaries to 
Avassayasutta, Dasaveyaliya and other Agamasskxe stiH available, ' 
If we do not con She oursel ves to this Agamika literature, we. can 
very well point out Vacakavarya^ Umasvati's BhSsya^ on his 

* All of them practically come under.the class of Karraagranthas* 

2 , See History of Indian Literature ” ( Voh IL p. 484 ). 

Different dates are suggested by different scholars for him. Some, place 
him in the first century A. D., whereas others bring him down to the fifth 
ceptury. r ; 

4 This should be distinguished from BAasa, the 2ild type of commenta- 
ries referred to on p. 297 ; for, this is written in Sanskrit and mostly inprose, , 
and thus it is not a commentary in gathas on any of the Agama$. 

P I Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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excellent work TattvarthSdhigamasutra’ , as the oldest Jaina Sans- 
krit commentary that has come to our hands. ® Furthermore, it 
appears that this Bhasya * stands first amongst the Jaina svopajfta* 
commentaries ' available at present. Several Jaina authors have 
written su>pai?Ji commentaries to their works written in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit. It will suffice to mention a few distinguished 
ones: — ; ; 

( 1 ) Jinabhadra Gani EsmaSramana®, (2) Candrarsi^ Mahattara® 
(3) Haribhadra Suri^ (3) Hemacandra Suri’°, the celebrated’ 
polygrapher, (5 ) Munisundara Suri", the sahasravadhanin and 
( 6 ) Nyayavisarada NyEyacarya Yaiovijaya Gani '2, Iq this ifet of 
the SvBtambam scholars may be included Akalahka and Vidy^- 
nandin’*, the Digambara ones. 


There is a very vast number of Jaina commentaries available 
even now, though a good many seem to be lost. It is not pcssible 
to give here a complete list of the lost ones. So, only a few are 
being pointed out as under s — 

f 1 ) Nijjutti pertaining to Suriyapannatti. 

( 2 ) Do Do Do Isibhasiya. 

( 3 ) Guv.rfi Do Do Nisihasutta 

(4-6) Nijjvtti, Bhasa and Cumi pertaining to PaSca- 
mangalasuyakkhandha. 


Vols. 67 and 76.^ ^ ® oommentaries in D. L. J. P. p. Series as 

* Written by the author himself 

mostlJ“n ?he oa°sT^ rL^'oH^irorks°°' commentaries, 

are more when there 


ji) visesav-assayabhSsa ( Vi^esSva^yakabhSsva i Hi ^ p « • .. 

( Pd-fio^satiigraha I Ciii’i An irs- * • Panoasangaha 

Upade^aratnakara ( vi ) GutraS - ( iv ) Siddhahaima, (v) 
Tatt,rsrtha,5- T •. (Gurutattvavini^caya) ( vii 

Tt»tt,r5rthar5,avart,fc^ and (viiij TattvSrtha^lokav^rtika ' 
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( 7 ) commentary to Visesavassayabhasa. 

( 8 ) Gandhahastin Suri’s commentary to Ayaranga. 

(9) Do Do Do Do Suyagadanga. 

( 10 ) CuTyiji to Jiyafcappa referred to by Siddhasena Gani in 
his Brhaccurni ( p. 23 ’ ) to this work. 

( 11 ) Mallavadin’s commentary to Sanmati-parkarana. 

( 12 ) Haribhadra Suri’s BrhadvTlti ( 84,000 ^lokas ) to Ara- 
ssayasutta. 

(13) Some of the commentaries to Taltvarthadhigamasutra 
referred to by Siddhasena Gani in his commentary 
( p. 19 ) to this work. 

( 14 ) . Malayagiri Suri’s commentary to Jambuddivapannatti. 

(15) Do Do Do Do Tattvarthadhigama.® 

( 16 ) Devendra Suri’s avopajfki commentary to Bandha- 
sSmitta, the 3rd Karmagrantha ( navya ). 

As already noted, Sanskrit commentaries to the Agamas are 
here spoken of as TiM» This name is applicable to the Sanskrit 

commentaries to the non-Agamika literature, too. There are 
other names * which are used in both the cases e. g. (1 ) vrUi, (2 ) 
vivrti^, ( 3 ) vivarava, ( 4 ) mvecana, ( 5 ) vySkhyct, ( 6 ) vartika*, ( 7 ) 
dipika^, ( 8 ) phakkika^j ( 9 ) avaeuri, (10 ) avacurvi'', ( 11 ) arthalava^, 
(12) dksarUrlha, ( 13 ) hSlavabodha^, (X^j paHjikid, (15) tippa^aka, ( 16 ) 
paryUya and ( 17 ) chdyd . Oat of these avaeuri and the following 

2 In English, too, we have some words having more or less the same mean- 
ing as the word “commentary”. They are for instance exegesis, gloss, 
explanation, annotation, translation etc. 

^ Instead of this we find the word vivriti, too. 

I * Sometimes a GujarSti commentary, too, is so named. See D. 0. J. M. 
( Vol. XVn. pt. I, No. 46-47. ) 

5-6 pipikS and phakkika may be dropped, in case they are -not generic 
terms but specific ones for “ commentary 

7 This should not be confounded with curni, & type of commentaries 
already referred to on p. 297. 

8 See D. 0. J. M. ( Vol. XVII, pt. I. Nos. 97-100. ) 

^ Sometimes a Gujarati commentary too, is so named. 

10 Chaya is only a Sanskrit rendering of the corresponding Prakrit portion. 
It is known as See Jinesvara Suri’s commentary on Hari- 

bhadra Suri’s A§t(^ka$, 
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are not big commentaries, but they resemble more or less 
explanatory notes. 

Like the Sanskrit commentaries, the Vernacular ones also have 
dififerent names. Some of them are as under : — 

( 1 ) Tahba\ ( 2 ) aJcsararfha\ ( .3 .) bliasu-tm and ( 4 ) vacanika. 
T-abbo? of which stabukalha* is a Sanskrit equivalent is a 
small commentary in Gujarati. So it is only a later dJvelon- 
ment and seems to date earliest from the tiiqe Gujarat became a 
centre of Jmna activities and Jazna saints commenced to preach 
and explain their holy sermons in Gujarati. 

sometimes styled as 

ine ^ Hindi commentary generally belong 

mg to a i)*pam6ara school, which seems to name s^ra as kaphl 
ow a word about the titles of commentaries. They can be 
classified under two heads •*- 

( 1 ) Thoas whose MHes are derired from the meeaphopioal oaoe of 
oopteepOhdiEg toite and ( 2 ) those having independent titles 
Upadesaimia-karnita comes nnder the first head ; for, its name is 

*-rvi“ 

rdeS^e^rrsrer^^^^ 

ds lSv'r'SIr «"■> recording 

Sira-: h“s- 

riintiiSs” SEH r “ ~ 

with obly the 1st tmrt nf at • ^^®®®^’'"8'Ssaya dealing 

«^a- on it whirls b ?.fT® 

^J ^ter has (. 1 ) Asta^atl , (2 ) Astasahasrl 

and hence they are *^**'’°® * the same group as fabbU 

teiWoftorta iaay be added. to which fiartt/fca and 

^ P*- 1=1^0- 295. 

Itus IS styled as Taba bv TT T Prhi u i o. 
tive Catalogue of the Mss in the T “ Descrip- 

also .called Tabbartha (P- 1257). It, is 
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and (3) Vivarav^a} of Astasahasri Apfcamimamsa thus stands almost 
unique in Jaina literature, inasmuch as it has afc least* three 
successive commentaries. 

We find parallel instances in the non-Jaina literature, too. 
Three of them are being pointed out here as under : — 

( 1 ) Mahabhasya ( 3 ) Siddhantakaumudi ^ and ( 3 ) Sariraka- 
bhasya^. 


' This is a praiseworthy composition of Yalovijaya Gani, a Svetambara 
saint and an eminent scholar of great erudition who has commented upon 
Astasahasri of the Digdmhara school. This is but natural when we see that 
several SvetUmbara saints have written commentaries even on the non-Jaina 
secular literature. See my Sanskrit introduction (pp. 30-31) to Sobhana 
Muni’s Stuti-caturvimsatika. The 6th work should be omitted from the list 
given here. 

^ This is a well-known commentary on Astadhy5yisutrapatha of Papini 
and has a succession of commentaries which may be pointed out as under : — 


Mahabhasya (Fatahjall) 
sPradipa (Kaiyata) 
(JJdyota ( llage^abhatta ) 


8 This is also a commentary on ‘Papini’s 
Astadhyayi. The succession of commentaries 
ou It; can be indicated as below:— 


Chaya or Tippapi 
Vaidyanatha’Payagupda) 

Siddhantakaumudi of BhattojI Diksita 
I 


Prau4hamanorama Sabdendu^ekhara 

( Bhattoji Dikfita ) ( Nagoji ) 

Sabdaratna Candrakala 

( Hari Diksita ) ( Bhairava Mi^ra ) 


Prabha Bhairavi Oitraprabha ^ 

( Payagup4a (Bhairava Mi^ra). (Bhagavata HarifSastri) 

Vaidyanatha) 

4 This is a well-known commentary on Badarayapa's BrahmasUtra. Its 


successive commentaries can be shown as under: 

Sarirakabhasya of Samkaracarya 


Bhamati 

( Vacaspati Mi^ra ) 


Paficapadiki 
( Padapadma ) 


Kalpataru 
( Amaiananda ) 


Vivarapa 
( Ak:han4ananda ) 
1 

Tattvadipana 
( Amrtananda ) 


Parimala 
( Appaya ) 


Abhoga 

( Laksmisimha ) 
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^ Now, I shall say a few words about some terms etc., used esue- 
cially in commentaries. 'Jhey &xe:mvaram, navari, nigadastddha 
Jmthya,mgama\ spasla\ prakata and the like. The first two are 
suppbsed to be used when some additional fact is to be mentioned, 
^ 'T* «■» corresponding porS 

further einoMon. Thne, and Lari won^^ 

" followed as soon as uttered” 
I shall however quote here what Hemaoandra Suri has said about 
navaram in his Siddhahaima ( VIII. 2. 187 ) It is as under 

remark- '““"‘“'S' ‘c «» work ( VIII. 3.187)^ 

be Ob “ve."-- Siddbabaim. 

"Cil^ura^ uvraeu, " trraft 0, % II 

aooSlta 8 "rswTha‘b^i.r“vinTw 8 H‘^ 

os Identical in meaning wllb LLLL “““ 

ibbayldlra SarMb ll” “ O'PWaed as tmahm by 

Tber e commentary to PaiSoataka (ZVIH). 

rhe word tkxvcitciw , occurs in flio 

sutra:— °urs in the following passage of Kalpa- 

^HTt qrg' qnnrr II II ” 

sutm'T'"' o' “c to Nisam. 

SOT iirraT# qtcr^g- 5^ ^ 


I_2 

' l%If Rer f5rnX4‘ “““ respe 
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Eemaoandra uses the word navaram in his svopajria comment- 
ary to Siddhahaima ( VIII. 2. 204), the actual citation being ks 
under! — i “ 

" 3T5^r ^Tiwririir srswt arssrfg sfrar | 

3T5^r 3Tf3TrJff gpr qfcR: ^ » ” 

In Kumarapalaoarita ( Prakrit DvyaSraya, canto IV ), he has 
used ^lawra and ?iamn as under:— ‘ 

“ :jr<in?Fr :^r % f%!^r =5fift<ir sssrqr otcr: i 
*T raTf cT^g- fjrrn orgi^ rniff^fr u vs n ’’ 

Navctri occurs in the following line the Cuitiiti of Dasasuya- 
kkhandha : — ' 

“ 5|si^ ^ffrot nifT • ftr^T fSm ^ « ii finfhr 

3i:^at ^TWTtT II R ii ” 

Navaram is found in Malayagiri Suri’s commentary ( pp. 29'’, 
118'’, 133b etc, ) on Eayapaseniyasutta. 

In the commentary of Anekantajayapataka, we have 

the word mpadase'cidAam', occurring in one of the concluding 

verses ( the 3rd in number ) of the third adhikara. 

The word A:a»i#At/a and its Prakrit form too, occuf in 

Visehacunni, as can be seen from the following lines = — 

fol. 39 ® ^ ^ iirnTr% 1 n ii g-o 

R®®® u V 

fol. 216” * %^nfTi- nrgiai % 3 T^r 11 ^ 11 u ” 

The word karitha is found in the C'aw of Dasasuyakkhandha,: 
also. ^ ' ' 

Karithya occurs in the concluding lines of tika* of Siddhapahudai 

I have not as yet come across any passage in non- Jaina 
woirks where either of the words navaram, nigadasiddka and kanthya 
occurs. So it may be a special feature of the Jaina works. How- 
ever it may be mentioned in this connection that the word., 
fiigadavyakhyata OQomxing in non- Jaina works serves the purpose 
of nigadasiddka a,n& kanihya. I may point out some of these sources. 
For instance, nigadti.vyakhy.dtah, occurs in Taittirlyaranyaka ( 1st 
prapathaka, 9th anuvaka). Sayanaoarya explains this as under • 

^rr^irf uf^r f^TOrrr^sirmt ' 

— p. 41 Anandasrama Sanskrit Series Vol. XXXVI 

__ ' “ ?r?eri3:, , fi% 1 ” 

*-■' These folios refer to the Ms. No. 152 of 1381-82. For its description 
see D. 0. J. M. ( vol. ZVII, pt. II; No. 476. ) 

^ See P. C. J. M. Vol. XVH, pt. I, p. 389. 
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Nigadxivmkhyatn occurs in Nirukta in several places some of 
them being as under : — 

“ 2rf%l% it I 

If fWt W? 5^; II 

fit ’iTf r^fauns^iTcn ii ii ” 

II 

fit m Rflfs^nWcTT II II ” 

“ tit q4: 1 

II 

fit m T%t?s?Tn?5iT?rT i l-v? i ’' 

^ Mgadavyakhijatam is met with, in Dhanika’s Avaloka on 
Dasarupaka. Vide p. 5 of the K S. Edn. Nrsimha who com- 
upon Dhanamjaya and Dhanika gives thepratiica 

The^ word spastam occurs in the Avaloka on leafr22 of D 12888 * 
There are some other features that I have noted in commentaries 
When the sense is to be pointed out in clearer terms, the comment- 
ator uses the expression ^ or ^ of which “ that is 
to say may be looked upon as an English equivalent. Sometimes 
a question as to what is construed is asked as 

AnekantajayapatakS (ch. IV; p. 355^ 

°7'“«'^?ator wants to suggest that the author him- 
self elucidates the point, he seems to use “tra^^irr^rt” See 

pS“ “cJto Anekanta,-.y2 

instead of 

Librafr Government C.riental Mss. 

; r““,“ PataSiali's Mahabbssya to Vartika to T. I, 60 

t This an^th ^ ® ^ Virhsatikakarikah. 

patakatltw - t press-copy of Anekantajaya- 

pataka together with Its svopajSa commentary and tippayaka “ ' 
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Out of mary instances, I may cite two as under :— 

“ <rfr^iirfjrTgrT!Tf Tftwrm s^rreirTJmt f^Vrsri^- 

'n%^f ?r%T?eJ^ffr#r i ” ‘ 

“ qtT^mfqrgrr^fiHT^ srctrinnSt fr??cT(%i%5? 

Wi'fk I ” ® 

There is another fact to be noted regarding Jaina commenta- 
ries. Whenever a iT'm'wa commentator comes across contradictory 
passages from older works which cannot be easily reconciled, he 
does not attempt to give a verdict but remarks as below 

^ N V rv rv » 

cTt^t g - 

For instance, Vinayavijaya Gani makes a similar remark 
in his Subodhika ( p. 126^ ), a commentary to Kalpasutra. 

In these days when we want to point out what has already 
been previously said, we use the words “ see above *’ or supra, and, 
while referring to what is to follow, we use the words “ see below” 
or infra. In olden days, in the corresponding cases we find the 
following words respectively used in Sanskrit commentaries :~ 

( I ) ( a ) srr^*, ( b ) spir:,'' ( c ) ST'JWg; and ( d ) 

(II) (a)^CTa;. (b)wr^,(c)s^5 and (d)37s*^. 

The word is used by Haribhadra in his commentary ( pp. 

397,432,479,525'^ etc. ) to Anekantajayapataka and by Siddha- 
sena Gani in his bhasyanusarini tIkaT( p. 31 ) ® to TaftavUrthMhi- 
gamasutra. 

The word occurs in the svopajna commentary ( pp. 410^ 498 
etc. ) to Anekantajayapataka. 

is also found in this commentery on op. 430’® and 522”. 

^-2 See pp, 35 and 318 respectively of Kielhorn’s edition (2nd) of “The 
Vyakarapa MahabhSsya of Pantafijali ’* Vol. L 

5 This page -number refers to D. L. J. P. F.:Series No. 61. 

They occur in texts, too. See the :4th chapter of AnekantajayapatSkS 
p. 494 and p. 495 respectively. 

6 The use o£ the past tense connected with occurs in “ » in 

Dhvanyaioka. Abhinavagupta explains this in his Looana as “ 

ifTqm: ” See KavyamSla edition, p. 138. 

Q». 

® '■ 3^ spj: I 3>ii^ I ” 

irq^ STVRara; i ” 

'' “ itofTritn^^ig.^^i^'TirsrarR i” 

IS [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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OTRm, is met with in Siddhasena Gani's commentary ( p. 52 y 
above referred to, and in the svopajiia commentary ( p. 344 ) to 
Anekantajayapataka. It occurs in Nirukta, too. ® 

has been used by Umasvati in his bhasya (pp. 350^, 44 in 
to Tattvarthadhigamasutra ( V, 23 ; V, 44 ) 

Srorra: occurs in this very bhasya ( pp. 25®, 76 -77, 153 and 271 ) 
of Tattvartha 1. 1, 1. 13, 11 . 11 and IV. 1 . This is found in Sid- 
dhasena Gani’s commentary ( p. 95® ), too. 

The use of the past tense connected with is found in 

Nirukta ( VII, 23 ) as under 

I fr% cTgr 1 ” 

_ occurs in the Bhasya (p.296 ^) to TattvSrthadhigama. 
Butra (IV, 17) and svopajni commentary (pp. 359®, 371, 410) to Ane- 
kanataj ayapataka. 

Now we shaU turn to Prakrit comm-entaries. Therein, we 

find the words and tg'® used in the same sense as srr®' and STvr:, 
and gjar for 

As this is after all a brief outline, 1 shall just mention 
the place ass igned to a commentary in a Ms. containing the text 

“ nr^r q-T^?qrq rpfq^OTg; q? sqrw- 

* “q i " 

* q%q'^| ”TMs is explained as under by Siddhasena 
.Ga^i on p. 44 

fT I This is explained by Siddhasena 

on p* 27 ai below;— 

“ S!:?Tritit3T5qTa;girr|qi?fTq^5 I » 

° “ q^q-qiJTST 5^13; l ” 

^ q^Tp:^ l» Siddhasena explains this on 

p. 297 as “ %5T: qvp^-q-qigp ’» 

® “ 3T5pr^-qt33rqr?rq^q-3'q??qi3^3TT^rqtrH?qR^>t-qjj; I ’• 

® This ooours in a text too. For instance, in IrahapapacJagS we have 
“ ^TPrirvuirq q;i^^ g;,% ” 

’= This word is found in the following line of the Bhasa of Jlyakappa — 

" 51f |gr-S^qf3T tqotq ” 
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as well. Generally suoli a Ms. is tripati^ and at times paHcapUti.* 
In the former case the commentary is written above and below 
the text which occupies the central portion and which is usually 
written in comparatively bigger hand- writing. In the case of a 
panoapatl Ms. too, the text occupies the central position ; but the 
corresponding commentary is written on all the four sides of it, 
the actual order being usually as under •* — 

( 1 ) Place above the text, ( 2 ) to its right, (3 ) to its left and 
( 4 ) below it. 

If the commentary happens to be a tabba or a Gujarati balava- 
bodha, it is interlinear or written in several columns above the 
corresponding portion of the text, * the columns mostly marked 
out in red ink. 


Before finishing this article, ^ I may here give an alphabetical * 
list of the various terms used for or in connection with com- 
mentaries, reserving at the same time for some other occasion 
the question of the dates since they have been in vogue. The list 
is as under = — 


Aksarartha : 303, 304 ® 

Ahga : 292, 294, 298 
Atthakatha : 297 
Anuvada : 304 
Arthalava : 303 
Avaouri : 303, 304 
Avacurni : 303 
Avesta : 296 

Agama : 293, 297-301, 303, 304 


KaphI : 304 

Gatha : 294, 296, 298, 299, 301 
Gaha : 298 
Cunni : 295, 297-303 
Curni; 297, 299 
Curni ( Visesa ) •• 299 
Cunni ( Viseha ) : 299 
Curni ( Brhat ) : 303 
Curnika : 297 


J 2 These two are styled as crsaTfsr as well. Moreorer, there 

an interesting history associated with these names, but it is now reserved 
for some ot\jer occasion. 

S Chaya which is given for Prakrit verses, is also written in Mas. above 
the corresponding line of the text. In the printed editions, generally, chaya, 
is given below the corresponding complete verse. When a GujarSti meaning is 
to be given, the same procedure as found in Mss. is adopted. 

4 For supplying to me Nirukta-passages quoted in this article on p.:'308, 
I am indebted to Mr. G. S. Deshraukh, B. A. For foot-notes 2-3 given on 
p. 305 and fn. no. 2 on p. 309 I have been obliged by K. V. Anantanarayan 
shasfcri and his brother, K. V. Krishnamurti Sarma.I have to thank Mr. A. M. 
Ghatage, M. A. for fn. No. 5 on p. 309. 

5 This refers to a page-number of this article. The same is the case with 
Other numbers. 
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ChayS : 303, 311 
Zend : 296 
Tabs : 304 
Tabba:304 
Tabbarfcha : 304 
Tippanaka = 303 
tika : 297, 298, 303 
Tivai : 292 
TripadI : 292 
Dipika ! 303 
Duvalasanga : 292 
Dvada^angl : 292, 293 
Nijjutti 293-298, 300, 302 
Nirukta •• 296 
Nirutta : 296 
Niryukti = 293-296 
Paribhasa : 299 
Paijika : 303 
Paryaya •• 303 
Pratisamskrta : 303 
Pbakkika •• 303 


Balavabodha : 303. 304, 311 
Bhasatlka : 297, 304 
Bhasantara : 304 
Bhasya •’ 297, 298, 299 
Bhasya ( Brhat ) 298, 299 
„ ( Laghu ) 298 

Bhasa : 295, 297-302 
Mahabhasya : 297, 299 
Vacanika •• 304 
Vartika •• 303, 304 
Vivarana •• 303 
Vivecana : 303 
Visehacunni : 299 
Vivrfci : 303 
Vivrfcti : 303 
Vrtti : 297, 303 
Vrtti ( Brhat ) : 303 
Vyakhya : 298, 303 
Sutra : 292 
Stabukartha : 303 
Svopajna : 302, 303 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

By 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

RARE MANUSCRIPTS OF SUBHUTICANDRA’S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE AMARAKOSA. 

XXXIII 

In an article contributed by me to the Kuppuswami Shastri 
Commemoration Volume I have tried to prove that Subutican- 
dra wrote his commentary on the Amarako§a between A. D. 
1062 and A. D. 1172. My conclusion was based on the analysis 
of a fragment of this commentary [ Govt. Ori, Mss. Library No. R. 
2933 ( 1-35-44 ) ] as given by Dr. T. R. Chintamani in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras ’ and the reference to 
Subhuti in the grammatical work Durghatavxtti of Saranadeva 
composed in A. D. 1172. I have not been able to identify the quo- 
tation from Subhuti occurring in the Durghatavrtti as no Ms of 
Subhuti’s work has yet been available to me. Even the Madras 
fragment analysed by Dr. Chintamani was stated by him to be the 
only Ms newly brought to light. I was, therefore, curious to 
know if more Manuscripts of this valuable commentary were 
brought to light by the efforts of research scholars in recent 
years. 

Thanks to the labours of Tripltakaoarya Rahula Sarhkrty- 
ayana we have been fortunate enough to know that three more 
Mss of Subhuticandra’s commentary on the Amarakosa have been 
brought to light. In his recent list of '* Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss in 
Tibet ” he refers to three manuscripts of this work viz.- 

( 1 ) Copy in the Lalohand Library of the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, 


1 J. 0. B. Madras, Vol. YIII, pp. 372-380 ( 1934). 
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( 3 ) Two copies available in Tibet., these are:— 

(i) Page 40 of the list. IV-Nagor Monastery ( one day’s jou- 
rney from Si-gar-tse). Vol. No. XXVII, 150 

) author ; Script irmvr ; size 12 X 2 Vs inches, leaves 

192-389 ; lines in each page 7, 8, incomplete. ( Footnote No 1— 
‘ In the colophon “ twg; ( 313 N. E = li9J a. B ) 


(ii) Page 43 of the Ust.-V-Gn-iim-lha.-Kh&ng Library Sa-skya. 
Vol.^11 - 1 - 180~3Tfr^r^'rqrr ( ) ; Author , Script 

trnr^ft ; Size 22J^ x inches ; leaves 9 lines 1-8-10 pages. 


Unfortunately these manuscripts of the commentary available 
in Tibetan monasteries are incomplete. Rahula Samkrtyayana does 
not furnish any details about the D. A. V. College Ms of the 
commentary referred to by him. 

It will thus be seen that there are now 4 Mss of the comment- 
ary brought to light though they are hardly sufficient for a criti- 
cal edition of the whole work. 

The Ms in the Nagor Monastery is very important as it cor- 
roborates my conclusion about the date of iSubhuticandra (bet- 
ween A. d. 1062 and 1172 ). This copy on palm-leaf is dated 313 
Nepah Era = 1 , D. ,m and thi, data of th, copy hamoafacs 

7 “ UaDlirghatavrttiin 

Lx,* therefore, safely conclude that Subhuti 

wrote ffis commentary on the Amarako^a about the first ffialf of 

! B mrf between A. D. 1100 and |1140. The date 
. . 1191 for a palm-leaf Ms of this commentary need not be 
ffioked upon with suspicion as the Govt. Mss Library aftL 

• C. R. Institute possesses dated palm-leaf Mss some of which 
have even earlier dates. 


^ Joprnal 


of Bihar & Ori. Ees. Society, Vol. XXI 


pp. 31-43 ( 1935), 



EEVTEWS 


THE MAHABHARATA, ANALYSIS AND INDEX By 
Edward P. Rice. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press, 1934, pp. xvi + 112. ( Price Rs. 5. ) 

The Mahabharata is much more than an epic story of the 
heroic age of Ancient India, as the Rev. Mr. Rice has well re- 
marked in the short but interesting Preface to this little book ; 
“ it is a vast repository of Hindu traditional lore, philosophy and 
legend.... It is accepted as an authoritative smriti by a hundred 
million followers of Brahmanical tradition,... In it have been in- 
corporated extensive treatises on law, philosophy, religion and 
custom, together with numerous episodes, legends and discus- 
sions— amounting in all to four-fifths of its bulk....It discloses 
to us an age-long quest, made by a religiouslyminded people, 
for a solution of the perennial problems of the human race with 
regard to the relation of man to the seen and unseen Universe, 
death and the hereafter, sin and sorrow, the standards of conduct, 
and the way to eternal bliss. A knowledge of the results of this 
quest is essential for any adequate comprehension of the morals 
and religious ideals of the Indians. This is the thought that has 
led— and rightly led— the Rev. Mr. Rice towards the Great 
Epic of India. 

The Mahabharata has often been described, and justly, as a 
“ jungle of information. Mr. Rice^s Analysis and Index of its 
contents is an attempt — as he says— to provide “a map of this 
jungle— a plan of paths and byways through it, which shall 
make its contents easily accessible. And we have no hesitation 
in endorsing the opinion of Professor L. D. Barnett, expressed in 
his short Foreword to the book under review, that Mr. Eice^s 
Analysis and Index will prove immensely useful to students of 
the Mahabharata. 

Mr. Rice would have been greatly helped in his work had he 
made use of Professor Hermann Jacobi’s ilnhalfsangobe (publish- 
ed as long ago as 1903 ), which is a far more complete and far 
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more accurate summary of the Mahabharata, but Mr. Rice ( as he 
tells us himself in his Preface ) had no knowledge of Professor 
Jacobi’s work till he had made some progress with his own attempt. 
Even so Mr. Rice could have, with advantage, made greater use 
of it. 

When drawing up the Index, Mr. Rice would likewise have been 
considerably helped by the late Professor S. Sorensen’s elaborate 
Index to the Names in the Mahabharata ( London, 1.925 ), compris- 
ing over 800 pp. (large quarto ). Mr. Rice appears to have had 
no knowledge of this work whatsoever, as he does not mention it 
even in his little book. 

Mr. Rice has done his work well on the whole, but there are a 
few inconsistencies and inaccuracies, especially in the spelling 
of Sanskrit words, mistakes which are likely to confuse or mislead 
those users of his Analysis who do not know how these words are 
pronounced. The Sanskrit 9r, for example, is correctly transcribed 
by va in the initial position ( cf. Index under v); but in other 
positions, although there is no difference in the pronunciation of 
the sound, the old spelling with w has frequently crept in ; for 
example, in At wins (p. 22), DwSravati (pp. 14 twice, 79 etc.), 
Dwaitavana ( pp. 18 twice, 24 etc. ). All these names are again 
spelt correctly ( with v ) in the Index, in the preparation of which 
Mr. Rice had probably taken’the help of Jacobi’s Inhaltaangabe, 
mentioned above. 

Other errors of transcription are • p, 13 Vidura-gamanct-parva, 
p. 14 Ohitrlngada ( for °gada ), p. 15 Sabhd-kriya, p, 21 Lopamudra, 
p. 22 Ashtavakra, p. 32 Upaplava ( for Upaplavya ), p. 46 AiahlM- 
parva, p. 56 Suka, p. 84 Bharata savitri. These are, however, 
minor blemishes, and any Sanskritist ( the writer for one ) would 
be glad to help Mr. Rice out by revising the spelling of Sanskrit 
words, in the event of a second edition being called for, as we 
fervently hope it will be. 

We may draw attention to some other errors, of a more serious 
nature, which should have been avoided* By some strange lapse 
of memory, Mr. Rice calls Saunaka a Jang ( pp. 5 and 7 ), when 
he was, in fact, a very well-known Brahman Rsi, a Kulapati, in 
fact, an ascetic dwelling in the sacred Naimisa forest ! P. 11, 
Eripa’s sister was Kripl, not Kripa. 
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In citing the original Sanskrit names of the sub-parvans, Mr. 
Rice has given in parenthesis, what appears to be, at first sight, 
a translation of these Sanskrit words; but sometimes these 
parenthetical additions are quite irrelevant, not to say erratic.— P. 
14, HaraiS-haram is not “ the capture of the captor ” but the bring- 
ing of the dowry .~P. 29 Samaya-palam is not “ a wrestling 
match, ” but the observance of the compact ( viz. , to remain 
incognito during the last year of the exile ).— P. 31 Yanasandhi is 
not a “ council to decide peace or war, ’’ but the interval between 
the missions, P. 40 M:dyo.na tra-moksh.;, is not the “ neutraliza- 
tion of the Narayana weapon ” but the release or discharge of that 
magical weapon. — P. 47 Jcdapvaddnika, is not the reconciliation 
of Dhritarashtra and the Pandavas,*' but offering of water-lihatlon 
( as part of the funeral ceremony ). 

In the summary of adhy. 132-133 of the Adi. it is said that 
Arjuna “ cruelly rid himself of a Nishada rival, " but it may be 
pointed out that, in the original, no cruelty is implied on the part 
of Arjuna ; it was Acarya Drona who asked for the thumb of the 
right hand of the NisSda prince Ekalavya and got it, incapacitat- 
ing Ekalavya for life. Extreme caution is necessary in making 
a summary. 


Of the two Indices which the book contains, I have already 
referred to one : the Index of Names. The other Index is far more 
important, the Index of Subjects. Here Mr. Rice is all but? a 
pioneer, the only other attempt being again that of Professor 
Jacobi, who, at the end of his TnhaltsciTiQcihe, has devoted a little 
over a page to it. Jacobi’s “ Karzea Sachregister ” contains the 
following ten main headings, with some sub-divisions : ( 1 ) Phi- 
losophical, ( 2 ) Cosmological. ( 3 ) Caste, ( 4 ) Atramas, ( 5 ) Women. 
( 6 ) Religion, ( 7 ) Morality, ( 8 ) Dharma, ( 9 ) Nltl, and ( 10 ) 
Literary. Mr. Rice has added some more headings and has in- 
troduced many new sub-divisions, Mr. Rice’s main rubrics are 
as follows : ( 1 ) the Relation of Man to the Material and Spiritual 
Universe ; ( 2 ) Conceptions of Deity ; ( 3 ) Worship and 
Rites ; ( 4) Sacrifices ; ( 5 ) Death and the Hereafter ; ( 6 )• Ethical 
Teachiog ; ( 7 ) Problems of Life ; ( 8 ) Women, _ Marriage, ^Ment- 
hood ; ( 9 ) the Four Castes ; ( 10 ) the Four SSraraas » ( 11 ) 
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craft; (12) Warfare; (13) the Material Universe; (14)Chrono 
logy and History ; and ( 15 ) Literary. 

This is unquestionably the most valuable part of Mr Rice’s 
work, and all Sanskritists will feel grateful to him for it." Every- 
one realizes and admits that a subjeot-indec to the Mbh is a-i 
essential prerequisite for a critical study of the Great Epic’ but no 
one has had the necessary leisure and patience to index syste- 
matically all the heterogenous subjects dealt with in those 100,000 
s anzas. If properly made, a complete (or nearly complete) 
Index of this kind might easily require for itself a book larger than 
Mr. Rice s ; but we must be grateful for what we now posses = 

The boo^ was not compiled for the consumption of the schokr, 

scholar. Mr. Rices idea was to introduce and popularize 
among his countrymen, the study of the Great Epic of the Indian 
peopj, and pave the way for bringing about a better under.stand- 

in,, of each other s ideas and ideals— a laudable object in itself 
bo we must not be too exacting and captious in our criticisnrof 
minutioe. We shall therefore clo.se this short notice by expre^^s 
ttie book will have a wide circulation, and will 
soon see a second edition, which will give Mr. Rice an opportu- 
nity to remove some of the minor blemishes pointed out above 
and to increase further the usefulness of the book by adding some’ 
new titles and references to his excellent subject-inLx. He will 
a n surely earn the merit of having made a solid contribution to 
Maqabharata studies. 


V. g. Sukthankar 



ORIENTAL STlfElES IH HONOTTE Of CTJRSETjt 
ERACHJI PAVRI Edited by J. 0. Pavri, with s 
foreword by A. V. Williams Jackson, pp. xvi+503 
London : Oxford University Press, 1933, 50s net. 

This treatise is a valuable collection of Essays and Researches 
on Oriental Languages, Literature, History, Philosophy and Art 
by a number of eminent scholars of different countries of the 
world, and contains dissertations on such a variety of subjects 
that it is practically impossible for a single scholar to be presum- 
ptuous to feign to appreciate and digest every one of them. It is 
an elaborate and laborious compilation due to the indefatigable 
efforts of a dutiful son as a mark of devotion and filial love for 
his venerable parent, and the Editor deserves very high com- 
pliments for bringing together such a mass of rich Oriental 
knowledge, which is likely to be of very great use to scholars. 
The foreword by Dr. Jackson clearly explains the circumstances 
which led to the conception of such an important compilation and 
the readiness with which the learned writers of the various sub- 
jects have contributed their mite, clearly shows the common bond 
of brotherhood which exists amongst students of Oriental lore in 
the different countries of the world. Such memorial volumes afford 
a very suitable opportunity for bringing together such a mass 
of knowledge which otherwise would remain scattered and con- 
cealed in the four corners of the globe ; and one can very easily 
appreciate the huge amount of output of energy and labour of 
the Editor of such a momentous work. The Publishers also 
deserve good credit for the very nice execution of the work and 
there is not the least doubt that the readers are bound to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to the authors of these papers and 
to the Editors and publishers of this volume. The price of 50 s./- 
charged for the volume is though not very high in comparison 
with the mass of knowledge accumulated in the volume and 
the cost of produc'ion yet for a wide circulation and appreciation 
of such works amongst the people at large there ought to be 
cheaper and popular editions of such works for meiss diffusion of 
such a knowledge. 


D. D. Eapadia 



A NEW APPROACH TO THE VEDAS— AN ESSAY IN 

TRANSLATION AND EXEGESIS, BY Ananda K. Coom- 

marswamy ; pp. x, 116 ; London, Luzao and Co, , 1933. 

In this little book the well-known author and art critic Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has attempted a new Approach to the 
spirit of the Vedas. To illustrate his method he has taken two 
selections from the Upanisads and three from the Rgveda. It 
is appropriate to such a theme that the work should begin with 
BrhadSranyaka 1,3 Naiveha M^hcanagr a aslt 6to. Maitrl VI, 1-4 
is merely translated without comment. The Vedic passages in- 
clude the Nasadtya hymn and the Puru^ukta. The method employ- 
ed is explained by the author himself in the Introduction, p, viii : 
“ What I have called here a ‘ New approach ’ is nothing more than 
an essay in the exposition of Vedic ideas by means of a transla- 
tion and a commentary in which the resources of other-forms of 
the universal tradition are taken for granted. ” In other] words 
the author does not confine himself to the shibboleth of the com- 
parative philologist nor merely to that of Anthropology nor entire- 
ly to that of the history of religion. If one expects to find a 
philological translation here one is bound to be disappointed ; the 
effort of nearly a century of philological research has not brought 
us nearer to the real spirit of the Vedas, and it is needless to re- 
peat here the senseless arguments which formed so large a part 
of the scholarship of the last century. A wide study of the my . 
sties of different parts of the world from the point of view of a 
Universal Tradition will, the author shows, bring about a greater 
appreciation of the inner significance of these most ancient works. 
A very useful set of notes is appended at the end. The work 
should be in the hands of every scholar, since its view point is 
of fundatnental interest. 

A few things should be remembered by every scholar who at- 
tempts to understand the dominant note of Vedic texts. Mere 
philology or Linguistics can only pierce holes in the fabric, but 
the connecting thread is missing, and the result is that we see 
only pinpricks where we should really see the fabric as a whole. 
Similarly a comparative study of other religious literatures of it- 
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Self will not enable us to guage the full depth of meaning, though 
it will give a few important results. Again a historical approach, 
which to the modern mind is the most rational and scientific 
will mote often than not lead us into error. The inner signifi- 
cance of all sacred revealed texts lies not in these directions, it is 
to be understood by one’s realisation. It is the striving after this 
realisation which constitutes the adhiMra for final revelation. 
In this sense the living tradition from enlightened aoula is after all 
the greatest authority, the truest approach to the sublime truth of 
a religion. Dr. Coomaraswamy deserves the thaks of a thinking 
public for initiating this approach, for truly the Vedas contain 
the cream of this Universal Tradition and Experience from which 
cause they have been called Eternal ; and in the language of the 
Puranas even Brahman has to create with the help of this Uni' 
versal Experience. 


S. M. Katre 



UPAVANA— VINODA Published by the Indian Researcii 
Institute, Calcutta. 


It IS almost a common place to say that a lot of ancient 
Sanskrit literature in positive sciences remains to be explored 
and brought to the notice of the scientists. We therefore welcome 
5® °®^^’^°°’^>Upavana-Vinoda-a Sanskrit treatise on Arbori- 
Horhculture published by Prof. G. P. Majumdar. It is only a part 
0 the great work of Sarngadhara who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. From this little book before us. we are delighted to see 
how the good people of that period had exalted ideas about public 
and private gardens, about trees planted not only for ecoi.omio but 
for altruistic purposes. Jt is indeed very remarkable that the 
necessity of green manuring with pulse crops before sowing seed 
was strongly advocated. The care with which seed was sown in 
seed beds and the young seedlings were taken out for tran.splant- 
ing deserves mention. The chapter on classification of soils 
into dry. desert, moist or swampy and ordinary soils, and of plants 
belonging to these regions into ( 1 ) xerophytes (2) hygrophytes 
a,nd ( 3 ) mesophytes respectively, is very elaborate ; and obirvl 
tmns with respect to these are substantially correct. Similarlv 

toesTing in- 

teresting. Prot. Majumdar believes that the art of grafting 

known to Varahamihira and that it was one of thf 64kalas or 

arts ( verse 5 of Vrksayurveda ). We wish however that this 
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garden with large 
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full pends with boating arrangements are expounded in 

MI deiaile and ape worth studying by the city fathers of 
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house-owners in modprn ^ ^ nonce or 
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The importance of manuring trees was well understood in 
Sarhgadhara’s time. Farm yard manure was of course widely used; 
but bones, fish, fish washin gs, oil cakes, powdered pulses and de- 
caying flesh including beef are also highly recommended. Stools 
of pigs are also recommended as manure, but strange to say, this 
manure is not now even touched by the Hindus in the Goa 
Territory where pigs are reared in large numbers by the 
Christians 

Ecological observations are in the main correct. Right types 
of trees are suggested for embankments of tanks. The Pilu tree 
(Salvadore) indicates brackish water. So far as we know, there 
is at present only one betel nut tree at Gokarn in the Bombay 
Presidency with two tops; but XJpavana-Vinoda seems to have 
noticed many such plants. 

In the domain of plant pathology, they had made a certain 
progress. Low temperature as well as high, dry wind, heavy 
rain, were the principal causes of diseases. The remedy in these and 
other oases was to remove the affected parts with a knife and 
then apply mud kneaded with ghee and Vidang (Embelia ribes) to 
these parts, in some cases application of decoction of pulses to 
the roots vi as recommended. In short, Sarngadhara rightly 
warns his readers that tress do not produce fruits and flowers 
merely for being planted ( 147 ). 

Each age tias its own right ideas and wrong ideas which 
are discarded as time goes on. Upavana-Vinoda also has given 
some wrong notions about plant life, but we need not be very 
Qritioal on this point-partioularly regarding botanical marvels. 

H, P. Paranjpye 



TUNG KHUNGIA BtJRANJI OR A HISTORY OF 
ASSAM By Prof. S. K. Bhuyan, M. A., B, l. ( Oxford 
University Press ). 

( 1 ) The Assamese Buranjis give a well-dated human account 
of thi happenings in Assam. In the present book, Prof. Bhuyan 
the indefatigable and devoted student of Assamese History has 
tried to give with the help of Assamase Bnranji.s a complete history 
of Assam from 1670 down to the days of the British occupation. 
The chief authority is the Buranji or chronicle written by Shrinath 
Barbarua who wrote in Shaka 1735 ( 1801 A. D. ) Shrinath was a 
high officer of the Ahom Government being its commander and 
also chief justice. Prof. Bhuyan rightly, calls it “ A historical 
classic of the highest importance 

(2) Assvm is a small province to the North-East of India 
but its history has got a special significance for various reasons. 
B’or full six centuries power in Assam was held by the Ahom 
Dynasty in continuous succession helped by a few hereditary 
aristocratic families, who became important officers of the 
Assamese Government, such as the Bar Gohain, the Bura Gohain, 
the Bar Bariia and the Bar Phukan. In the 17th century, the 
Shan Ahoms adopted the Hindu Religion and the Assamese Lan- 
guage as their own. The history of Assam possesses a striking 
resemblance to the history of Marathas in particular. Meer Jumla 
directed a vigorous onslaught against Western Assam or Kamarupa 
but Swargadeva Chakradharsing recovered lost ground by the 
help of the veteran Assamese General Lachit Bar Phukan. In 
the battle of Saraighat, the Moguls led by Ramsing were forced to 
retire, Concentration on Gauhatti resulted in the Assamese 
capital Gargaon being neglected. Civil war ensued. At last, the 
Ahoms were roused to their senses and after some vicissitudes 
the Tung Khungia moiiarchs were confirmed in their hold. The 
story of the brave stand of Devi Jayamati Kumari Rani is an 
inspiring chapter, reading like a novel. In the days of Eudrasing 
( 1696-17 14 ) when the Marathas seriously challenged the power 
of the Moguls from the Deccan, the Assamese Swargadeva was 
planning^ an inroad on Delhi, by sending Bairagi agents all 
over India to all Hindu kings requesting their sympathy in his 
fight against the Moguls. Unfortunately, Eudrasing died sooii- 
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after. He may be regarded as the Shivaji of Assam, followed by the 
worthless Shivasing who resembled Sambhaji fn some respects. 
The Moamarians were turned into enemies of the Govern- 
ment very soon afterwards. But like Nanasaheb Peshwa his 
contemporary Swargadeva Rajeshwarsing raised the Ahom power 
to the height of glory. The Vaishnava party was now tyrannised, 
the Moamarians turned rebels and in the days when the Bura- 
gohain Purnanand had sway over affairs, British aid was request- 
ed which soon ended in a full absorption of Assam by the 
British. 

This is an extremely interesting story and Prof. Bhuyan deser- 
ves highest praise for the able manner in which he has presented 
it in his very careful translation. The glossary of Assamese words 
at the end is a very useful addition. The introduction, giving a 
general review of the work and achievements of the Ahom power 
gives a very impressive picture of Ahom character. A coloured 
picture of an Assamese King and his Queen adds to the utility 
of this volume which also contains necessary geneaologies and an 
index, Prof. Bhuyan laments over the mentality of the educated 
Assamese which hardly has been fitted for a proper understanding 
and appreciation of the work such as has been undertaken by 
scholars like him. Instead of writing formal histories based on 
sources. Prof. Bhuyan and .his friends are concentrating on edit- 
ing and publishing all original historical material about Assamese 
history and this is, in our opinion, the correct way. We wish to 
have more such books and many more Buranjis to give us an 
_ insight into the most chequered history of Kamarupa. 

D. V. Potdar 



IDARSHA. SADHU— An Ideal Monk; by A. J. Sunvala, 
B. A., LL. B. with a Prefatory Note by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
and a Foreword by Prof. Sylvain Levi ;.Shri Vizay Dharma- 
snri Jain Granthamala, No. 12. Cambridge University 
Press, 1934. pp. i-xv, 1-185. 

Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri, whose life and work aie presented to 
us in this volume, was undoubtedly one of the most pious Jaina 
Sadhus of the present century. In his scholarship, benevolence 
and nobility of character he was indeed an ideal monk. Apart 
from the good he did to his own community and literature he 
has laid the Indologists of East and West under a deep debt of 
gratitude by his readiness to help them by way of explaining diffi* 
cult points, lending mss. and encouragement. The book contains 
letters written by eminent scholars of the world on hearing of his 
death. The language of letters shows the deep sorrow felt by -the 
writers for losing not only a personal friend but also a great help 
to the cause of research and scholarship. 

il^e book contains 32 chapters in which the various aspects of 
theAcarya's life and activities are touched. It is the second 
and enlarged edition of Vijaya Dharma Shri, his life and work, 
^22. Mr. Sunvala, who happens to be a great admirer of the late 
Aoarya has done full justice to his subject. In his charming 
language he has put before us not only the life and work of the 
great monk but has also touched the central problems of Jainism. 
The book contains 3 illustrations ( one coloured ) and is very well 
printed. Unfortunately the text of the Sanskrit verses on p. 71 
( from the address of the late Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan ) 
|s hopelessly corrupt. 


.Har Dritt Sharra^ 
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